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PREFACE 


This  book  deals  with  homemaking  —  its  problems  and  its 
ideals.  It  attempts  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  high-school  girls  and  boys  by  recognizing  their  present  needs 
and  interests  with  relation  to  their  home  life.  Using  these 
problems  as  a  starting  point,  the  book  attempts  to  introduce 
pupils  to  the  homemaking  problems  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  authors  to  present  the  subject 
in  such  a  marmer  that  the  pupils  will  acquire  right  attitudes 
toward  homemaking.  This  is  the  most  important  objective  in 
the  study  of  homemaking  as  indicated  by  recent  tendencies  in 
home  economics  education.  It  is  thought  more  important  to 
develop  the  right  point  of  view  and  an  understanding  of  per¬ 
manent  values  in  homemaking,  rather  than  to  emphasize 
housekeeping  skills.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  present  this 
study  of  homemaking  on  a  managerial  and  problem-solving 
basis,  and  not  to  stress  the  acquisition  of  information  or  skill 
for  its  own  sake.  In  every  instance,  the  pupils  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  organize  their  ideas  and  to  use  what  they  have  learned 
in  new  situations.  It  is  only  by  building  ideals,  teaching 
principles,  and  developing  the  ability  to  apply  them,  that  we 
can  help  young  people  to  achieve  success  in  making  homes. 

Another  objective  in  the  writing  of  this  book  has  been  to 
present  the  various  phases  of  homemaking  as  a  unified  whole, 
and  not  as  separate  and  isolated  units  of  work.  For  purposes 
of  handling  the  subject  in  clear-cut  fashion,  the  material  has 
been  divided  into  seven  major  problems.  But  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  the  students  conscious  of  the  interre¬ 
lation  among  these  problems,  and  that  together,  not  separately, 
they  constitute  the  problem  of  homemaking. 

In  order  to  deal  with  homemaking  on  the  managerial  level 
and  as  a  unified  whole,  it  has  been  assumed  that  students  will 
have  had  some  previous  study  in  food,  clothing,  housekeeping, 
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and  art.  The  subject  of  homemaking  as  it  is  treated  in  this 
book  is  not  a  beginning  course  in  home  economics,  but  is  more 
suitable  for  advanced  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  suggest  methods  of  using 
the  material  which  are  suited  to  classroom  use.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  educational  principle  that  we  learn  by  doing.  In  each 
unit  of  work,  the  problems  and  projects  are  intended  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  maximum  amount  of  purposeful  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Many  suggestions  have  been  included  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  real  home 
situations,  because,  after  all,  it  is  only  as  they  make  it  a  part 
of  their  lives  that  a  course  in  homemaking  functions. 
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A  (SYMBOLIC  REPRESENTATION  SHOWING  THE  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  THE  IDEAL  HOME 


INTRODUCTION 

THIS  BUSINESS  OF  HOMEMAKING 

What  does  homemaking  mean  to  you?  Does  the  study  of 
homemaking  appeal  to  you  personally  as  important  for  success¬ 
ful  and  happy  living?  Or  does  the  study  of  subjects  that  will 
help  you  prepare  for  a  trade,  business,  or  profession  seem  more 
necessary?  Most  high-school  and  college  students  have  rather 
definite  plans  for  the  time  when  they  will  leave  school.  Some  of 
them  may  prepare  to  become  stenographers,  others  to  be  teach¬ 
ers,  and  others  to  become  journalists.  Is  the  study  of  home¬ 
making  of  interest  to  these  students  who  intend  to  earn  their 
own  living  in  the  world?  Some  of  these  students  will  continue 
living  in  their  present  homes  and  some  will  move  to  other  places. 
Not  many  will  plan  to  marry  immediately  and  establish  homes 
of  their  own.  So,  at  first  thought,  it  may  not  seem  important 
for  these  students  to  study  homemaking. 

However,  let  us  look  ahead  a  bit  into  the  lives  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  enter  upon  business  and  professional  careers. 
Let  us  suppose  they  are  entirely  successful  in  the  kind  of  work 
they  choose  to  do.  They  are  happy  in  their  jobs.  A  large 
portion  of  their  time  is  consumed  by  their  work,  but  what  of 
the  rest  of  their  time?  Each  of  them  must  spend  some  por¬ 
tion  of  time  in  a  home,  whether  it  be  only  one  room  or  a  twenty- 
room  house.  And  the  home,  small  or  large,  will  be  comfortable 
and  happy  depending  upon  the  degree  of  ability  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  as  a  homemaker.  No  one  can  be  completely 
happy,  no  matter  how  successful  in  a  business  way,  unless  he 
enjoys  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  home  life. 

It  depends  largely  upon  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  build  the 
right  kind  of  home  life.  Since  everyone  must  do  his  share  in  ' 
creating  a  satisfactory  home  life,  whether  he  lives  alone,  with 
his  family,  or  with  friends,  it  is  desirable  that  each  of  us  should 
study  homemaking. 
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This  Business  of  Homemaking 

Mistakes  that  we  can  avoid.  It  is  said  that  it  is  easy  to 
do  the  right  thing  when  one  knows  how;  this  statement  can 
be  applied  pertinently  to  situations  in  the  home.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ideals  to  strive  for  in  home  life  will  help  us  to  avoid 
failure.  The  following  examples  show  three  types  of  home 
situations  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  people  had 
understood  the  principles  and  ideals  of  homemaking. 

Four  business  girls  shared  a  small  apartment  in  the  city 
where  they  worked.  They  did  their  own  cooking  and  house¬ 
work.  Unfortunately,  their  home  life  together  did  not  go 
smoothly.  There  was  constant  bad  feeling  because  each  of 
them  felt  that  the  others  did  not  do  their  share  of  the  work. 
They  lived  in  a  most  haphazard  manner,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  who  really  did  do  the  most  work.  One  of  the  girls  felt 
they  spent  more  money  than  was  necessary  for  food,  and  she 
constantly  reproved  the  other  girls,  when  they  did  the  mar¬ 
keting,  for  their  extravagance.  The  four  girls  never  spent  an 
evening  together  in  their  apartment  and  it  was  seldom  that  all 
of  them  went  out  together.  On  the  whole  their  home  life  was 
far  from  happy  or  satisfactory. 

Marion  Taylor  was  a  girl  who  had  graduated  from  high 
school,  secured  a  job  on  a  local  newspaper,  and  continued  to 
live  with  her  parents.  She  had  one  sister,  employed  as  a  sten¬ 
ographer,  who  also  lived  at  home.  Marion  was  antagonistic 
toward  her  sister  and  her  parents  because  she  felt  that  her 
sister  was  more  favored  by  her  father  and  mother.  Marion 
complained  that  her  sister  was  allowed  to  take  the  family  car 
more  often  than  she,  that  her  sister  was  allowed  to  entertain 
more,  and  that  she  did  not  do  her  share  of  work  in  the  house. 
The  sister  said  that  Marion  was  jealous  without  reason,  and 
that  she  also  had  other  faults.  As  a  result  the  family  life 
was  not  smooth  or  pleasant.  There  were  continual  scenes 
about  small  things,  meals  when  the  sisters  did  not  speak,  and 
evenings  when  Marion  would  not  leave  her  own  room.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  live  with  other  people 
would  have  helped  Marion  and  her  family  to  enjoy  a  better 
home  life. 
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Molly  Preston  married  soon  after  she  left  school  and  in  a 
few  years  was  busy  managing  two  small  boys  and  a  six-room 
house.  It  always  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  more  than  one 
person  could  possibly  do,  and  that  her  children  were  the  hard¬ 
est  to  manage  of  any  she  had  ever  seen.  Her  house  was  un¬ 
tidy,  the  little  boys  behaved  very  badly,  and  she  herself  was  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  nervous  exhaustion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Molly  could  have  managed  her  children  and  her  work 
better  and  with  less  nervous  strain  if  she  had  had  training  in 
homemaking. 

In  each  of  the  cases  described  above,  the  girls  had  difficulties 
in  their  home  life  which  might  have  been  overcome.  All  of 
these  girls  failed  to  realize  that  their  problems  might  have  been 
happily  solved  if  they  had  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  If  any 
one  of  these  girls  had  been  failing  in  her  business  job,  she  would 
have  sought  the  reason.  If  it  seemed  that  she  needed  more 
training,  she  would  have  attempted  to  get  it  through  more 
study.  But  in  homemaking,  the  girls  failed  to  understand  their 
jobs.  Each  of  them  needed  the  kind  of  study  which  would 
help  them  to  make  their  home  lives  happier  and  more  successful. 

Why  study  homemaking?  Homemaking  is  a  complicated 
job,  involving  many  sorts  of  activities,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  home  in  which  one  lives.  It  may  include  housework, 
marketing,  managing  the  children,  interior  decoration,  and 
nursing.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  us  fail  when  we  at¬ 
tack  this  complicated  job  with  inadequate  training  and  ex¬ 
perience?  The  stenographer  in  the  business  office  has  a  much 
less  complicated  task,  requiring  less  skill  and  judgment,  yet 
she  is  expected  to  take  preparatory  training  for  her  work. 
Why  should  we  not  have  training  for  homemaking?  It  is 
true  we  acquire  more  or  less  training  and  skill  as  we  grow  up 
in  our  homes,  but  this  training  is  not  adequate.  We  need  the 
benefit  of  the  scientific  study  that  has  been  made  of  various 
homemaking  activities.  Whether  we  make  our  home  in  one 
small  room  or  in  a  great  house,  we  need  to  think  of  homemaking 
as  a  business  or  a  profession,  and  to  think  more  deeply  and 
intelligently  about  our  home  living. 
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This  Business  of  Homemaking 

Can  you  recall  any  instance  of  failure  in  homemaking 
which  might  have  been  averted  by  preparatory 
training? 

What  are  the  major  problems  in  homemaking?  In  this 
book  we  propose  to  study  some  important  types  of  problems 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  homemaker.  Even  the  per¬ 
son  who  lives  alone  in  one  room  will  meet  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  seven  types  of  important  homemaking  problems 
which  we  shall  study  are  listed  below. 

Family  and  social  relationships 
Child  development 

Efficient  management  of  time  and  energy 
Spending  the  family  income 
The  health  problem  of  the  family 
Management  of  leisure  time 
The  house  and  its  surroundings. 

In  the  decorative  drawing  of  the  frontispiece  you  see  a 
symbolic  representation  of  the  idea  that  each  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  a  vital  matter  in  the  establishment  of  the  good 
home.  This  ideal  home  is  built  on  a  hill  which  is  made  up  of 
layers  of  rock,  each  layer  symbolizing  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  building  a  home.  If  one  of  these  layers  of  rock  were 
to  crumble  away,  the  very  foundation  of  the  home  would  be 
threatened.  And  so  it  is  in  real  life;  if  any  one  of  these  im¬ 
portant  homemaking  problems  is  not  dealt  with  wisely,  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  home  is  endangered. 

Can  you  describe  the  situation  in  a  real  or  imaginary 
family,  in  which  the  home  life  is  threatened  because  of  a 
failure  to  deal  successfully  with  one  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  listed  above? 

Homemaking  problems  are  interrelated.  For  purposes  of 
study  we  are  discussing  homemaking  problems  as  separate 
problems,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  reality  they  are  very 
much  related.  For  example,  an  unfair  distribution  of  money 
among  the  members  of  a  family  may  bring  about  unhappy  and 
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wrong  family  relationships;  there  we  have  two  of  our  major 
problems  intermingled.  Poor  management  of  time  and 
energy  may  leave  us  no  time  for  enjoyment  of  leisure;  here 
again  we  have  two  of  our  homemaking  problems  depending 
upon  each  other.  In  the  case  of  the  four  girls  who  shared  an 
apartment,  poor  management  of  housework  caused  unhappy 
relationships  among  the  girls.  Almost  every  difficulty  in  home 
life  involves  several  of  these  problems  which  we  have  selected 
for  study.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  see  that  these  problems  are 
very  closely  knit  together. 

What  is  your  present  share  in  homemaking?  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  homemaking  has  to  do  with  that  part  of 
one’s  life  spent  at  home.  You  may  rent  a  room  in  a  hotel,  live 
in  a  dormitory,  or  a  house,  yet  you  have  certain  types  of  home¬ 
making  problems.  Most  of  us  live  as  members  of  a  family 
group,  and  even  as  a  junior  member  of  the  family,  you  have  your 
share  of  homemaking.  The  management  of  the  home  in  which 
a  group  of  people  are  living,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a 
cooperative  affair.  This  is  equally  true  whether  you  live  with 
two  or  three  friends  of  your  own  age  in  a  rented  apartment,  or 
whether  you  live  with  your  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  broth¬ 
ers.  It  is  within  the  power  of  any  member  of  the  group  to 
make  more  simple  or  more  difficult  the  problems  of  home 
living. 

While  speaking  of  the  responsibilities  each  of  us  has  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  group,  we  must  not  forget  the  other  side  of  the 
picture :  the  pleasure  that  may  come  to  us  as  members  of  a 
family.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  always  lived  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  happy  family  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to 
live  alone.  Imagine  for  a  moment  how  strange  and  lonely  it 
would  seem  to  find  yourself  suddenly  without  your  family. 
It  is  worth  while  to  study  homemaking  problems,  to  learn 
how  to  do  our  share  as  members  of  the  family  group,  so  that 
we  may  make  some  return  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  home 
life. 

Why  do  boys  need  a  study  of  homemaking?  Within  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  increasingly  common  for  boys  to 
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elect  courses  in  home  economics.  The  modern  boy  sees  that 
he  is  quite  as  vitally  concerned  in  homemaking  as  his  sister, 
both  for  his  present  and  his  future  life.  He  feels  it  is  not  fair 
for  girls  to  have  all  the  opportunities  for  preparation  for  happy 
and  successful  living.  As  you  read  over  the  problems  of 
homemaking  listed  on  page  4,  do  you  find  any  that  does  not 
concern  the  boy?  Girls  need  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
their  brothers,  and  of  the  men  they  marry,  if  they  are  to 
achieve  a  happy  and  successful  family  life. 


Unit  One 

GETTING  ALONG  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE 

Does  it  matter  to  you  whether  friends  are  loyal  and  depend¬ 
able,  whether  your  family  is  sympathetic  with  your  desires  and 
gives  you  encouragement,  and  whether  the  strangers  you  meet 
are  favorably  impressed?  Most  of  us,  if  we  are  honest,  can 
answer  only  in  the  affirmative.  If  we  do  not  get  along  well 
with  our  friends,  if  we  quarrel  constantly  with  our  families,  the 
result  is  not  happiness.  In  this  unit  we  propose  to  study  our 
relationship  with  other  people,  and  find  out  why  some  of  us 
seem  to  be  at  odds  with  the  world,  and  why  others  of  us  live 
harmoniously  with  our  friends  and  families. 

There  is  no  problem,  either  within  the  home  or  outside,  that 
is  more  important  than  achieving  right  and  happy  human 
relationships.  Even  as  boys  and  girls  we  have  a  part  in  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  happy  family  and  social  relation¬ 
ships.  We  should  not  approach  this  problem  with  the  thought 
that  at  some  future  time  we  will  learn  to  live  more  happily. 
We  should  begin  now  to  live  more  harmoniously  with  other 
people,  to  make  ourselves  good  friends,  worthy  home  members, 
and  desirable  members  of  the  community. 


Problem  1 

HOW  CAN  WE  FORM  THE  RIGHT  FRIENDSHIPS? 

What  do  you  know  about  friendship?  All  of  us  have  friends, 
and  our  experience  with  them  already  has  taught  us  something 
of  friendship.  The  questions  below  will  help  you  to  begin  a 
study  of  friendship,  although  you  may  not  be  able  to  make  com¬ 
plete  answers  until  further  study. 

1.  Do  you  know  any  story  of  two  people  who  were  friends 
and  became  enemies?  Was  one  of  them  at  fault?  Or  both? 
What  character  traits  did  either  of  them  lack  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  remain  friends? 

2.  Mary  Ellen  was  voted  the  most  popular  girl  in  her  class. 
Describe  the  characteristics  that  Mary  Ellen  probably  pos¬ 
sessed. 

3.  What  three  qualities  do  you  think  are  most  important  in 
making  friends?  In  keeping  friends? 

4.  Jerry  Martin  and  Jane  Bartel  are  very  good  friends  and 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  together,  both  at  school  and 
outside  school  hours.  Other  high-school  boys  and  girls  criti¬ 
cize  them  and  laugh  at  them  because  of  their  obvious  famil¬ 
iarities.  Should  they  alter  their  behavior  because  they  are 
criticized? 

5.  Does  it  matter  whether  you  truly  have  a  fine  character  or 
is  it  only  important  that  your  friends  think  you  are  a  fine 
person? 

6.  Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  a  certain  person  has  many 
friends.  This  statement  implies  that  some  other  people  do 
not  have  as  many  friends.  How  do  some  people  manage  to 
make  and  keep  more  friends  than  others? 

Are  you  a  good  friend?  How  many  of  us  can  make  a  correct 
estimate  of  how  we  appear  to  our  friends?  How  should  we  ap¬ 
pear  to  ourselves  if  we  could  be  detached  from  our  physical 
beings  in  fairylike  fashion  and  stand  at  a  distance  watching  our 
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own  behavior?  Should  we  say,  “There  goes  Margaret  trying 
to  boss  her  friends,”  or,  “There  is  that  snobbish  Helen”? 
The  things  which  seem  right  to  us  may  seem  wrong  to  our 
friends.  We  can  hardly  be  considered  good  friends  if  we  go 
about  trying  to  impose  our  wishes  and  plans  upon  friends  who 
have  other  ideas.  Nor  can  we  be  rated  as  good  friends  if  we 
assume  superior  and  snobbish  airs  which  make  our  friends 
uncomfortable.  These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  good  friendships  may  be  spoiled. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  flaws  in  the  conduct  of  our  friends  and 
we  readily  criticize  their  shortcomings.  How  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  see  our  own  failures  in  the  business  of  friendship! 
The  perfect  friendship  is  a  happy  balance  of  “give  and  take.” 
Sympathy,  cooperation,  and  kindliness  are  some  of  the  gifts 
which  we  can  bestow  upon  our  friends.  •  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  it  is  all  “give”  on  one  side  and  all  “take”  on  the  other. 
Such  friendships  which  are  without  balance,  seldom  endure. 

The  first  and  most  important  prerequisite  in  keeping  friends 
is  to  be  a  good  friend. 

Tell  a  story  (omitting  the  true  names)  of  someone  who 
did  not  get  on  well  with  his  friends  because  he,  himself, 
was  not  a  good  friend,  although  he  did  not  realize  it. 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  friend?  The 

easiest  way  to  point  out  desirable  character  traits  is  by  means 
of  comparison.  Mary  and  Jane  were  two  high -school  girls 
who  had  been  friends  for  a  long  time.  Each  spoke  of  the  other 
as  her  best  friend.  In  the  two  columns  below  are  listed  some 
facts  which  reveal  to  you  the  character  of  each  girl. 


Mary: 

1.  Wonders  what  she  can  give 
Jane  for  Christmas  that  Jane 
wants  very  much. 

2.  Tells  Jane  it  is  all  right  when 
Jane  is  late  in  meeting  her. 

3.  Remembered  to  bring  a  book 
which  Jane  wanted  to  read. 


Jane: 

1.  Wonders  what  Mary  will  give 
her  for  Christmas  and  hopes  it  is  a 
vanity  case. 

2.  Was  peevish  because  she  had 
to  wait  for  Mary. 

3.  Forgot  to  bring  a  book  which 
Mary  needed  for  her  lessons. 
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Mary: 

4.  Pretended  not  to  notice  when 
Jane  snubbed  her  in  front  of  some 
other  girls. 

5.  Kept  a  secret  which  Jane 
had  confided  in  her  although  it 
was  not  of  much  importance. 

6.  Never  made  any  but  nice 
comments  about  Jane  behind  her 
back,  although  she  sometimes  told 
Jane  her  faults  to  her  face. 

7.  Was  seldom  “blue”  and  gen¬ 
erally  seemed  happy  even  when 
things  went  wrong. 

8.  Refused  to  tell  Jane’s  mother 
that  Jane  was  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  at  her  house  when  Jane  was 
really  going  out  with  a  boy  Jane’s 
mother  did  not  like. 

9.  Insisted  on  asking  Jane’s 
younger  sister  to  go  with  them 
sometimes. 

10.  When  the  club  to  which  the 
girls  belonged  was  planning  a  pic¬ 
nic  and  it  was  hard  to  find  a  day 
when  everyone  could  go,  insisted 
they  plan  any  day  they  wanted 
and  if  she  could  not  possibly  come 
it  would  not  matter. 

11.  Found  that  by  accident  she 
had  gathered  up  a  library  book 
with  her  own  books  and  had  it  in 
her  locker  for  several  days.  The 
book  had  been  needed  and  in¬ 
quiries  made  about  it.  Mary  took 
it  to  the  librarian  and  explained 
the  incident  saying  she  was  sorry. 


Jane: 

4.  Would  not  speak  to  Mary  for 
two  days  because  Mary  went  to 
the  movies  with  another  girl. 

5.  Told  her  sister  something 
Mary  had  told  her  in  confidence. 

6.  Made  “catty ’’remarks  about 
Mary  to  another  friend. 


7.  Often  had  “grouches”  if  any¬ 
thing  went  wrong  and  was  rather 
proud  of  her  “grouches.” 

8.  Told  her  mother  that  she  was 
going  to  study  at  another  girl’s 
house  when  she  was  going  out 
with  the  boy  of  whom  her  mother 
disapproved. 

9.  Hurt  her  sister’s  feelings  by 
saying  that  she  was  too  dumb  to 
be  any  fun. 

10.  Kept  telling  the  girls  what 
days  she  could  not  come  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  a  certain  date  which 
had  first  been  agreed  upon. 


1 1 .  When  her  teacher  lent  her  a 
book  which  she  took  home  to 
study,  carelessly  left  it  where  her 
baby  brother  found  it  and  tore  out 
two  pages.  She  was  afraid  to  tell 
her  teacher,  so  she  returned  the 
book,  saying  nothing  about  the 
torn  pages  which  did  not  show 
until  one  turned  the  pages  of  the 
book. 


Each  of  these  eleven  topics  illustrates  one  of  the  character 
traits  listed  on  the  following  page.  Some  of  them  may  seem  to 
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illustrate  more  than  one  character  trait.  It  generally  happens 
that  more  than  one  trait  is  involved  in  everyday  experiences 
with  our  friends.  However,  you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  one 
incident  for  each  trait. 


List  of  Character  Traits 
Honesty  Cooperation 


Courage 

Industry 

Generosity 

Cheerfulness 


Tactfulness  Kindness 

Self-control  Loyalty 

Reliability  Tolerance 


The  practice  of  character  traits.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
speak  of  practicing  character  traits  just  as  we  speak  of  prac¬ 
ticing  basketball  or  music  lessons.  We  are  likely  to  think  of 
people  as  either  honest  or  dishonest,  as  generous  or  selfish,  as 
industrious  or  lazy,  with  a  vague  general  idea  that  they  were 
born  that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  is  born  either 
honest  or  otherwise.  As  we  grow  from  babyhood  to  adult¬ 
hood  we  acquire  certain  ideals  and  behave  accordingly.  A 
little  child  is  taught  that  there  are  some  things  which  he  may 
have  because  they  are  his  own  and  other  things  that  he  may  not 
have  because  they  belong  to  other  people.  He  takes  his  wagon 
when  he  pleases,  but  is  prohibited  from  taking  his  neighbor’s 
ball  and  keeping  it  for  his  own.  Gradually  he  builds  up  a  con¬ 
cept  of  what  is  meant  by  honesty.  When  he  is  very  young,  the 
older  members  of  his  family  help  him  to  practice  honesty  and 
other  desirable  character  traits  because  they  realize  he  does  not 
know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  and  that  he  must  learn 
the  difference  between  them. 

As  we  grow  older,  our  behavior  is  not  watched  in  the  same 
careful  way.  Unthinkingly  we  form  bad  habits.  We  may 
perchance  be  dishonest  without  realizing  it,  or  unreliable  or 
tactless  without  meaning  to  be.  We  sometimes  fail  to  practice 
desirable  character  traits  in  everyday  situations,  and  as  a  result 
seem  less  likable  to  our  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  right  personal 
characteristics?  After  we  are  capable  of  understanding  such 
qualities,  we  ourselves  must  assume  this  responsibility.  We 
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must  analyze  ourselves  even  more  critically  than  our  friends 
are  likely  to  do. 

If  you  really  wish  to  improve  your  personal  characteristics, 
ask  a  friend,  a  teacher,  and  a  member  of  your  family  in 
which  ones  you  are  most  lacking.  Then  work  to  improve. 

Analysis  of  difficult  situations  helps  us  to  practice  desirable 
traits.  Sometimes  situations  arise  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  On  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  one  may  say  or  do  something  which  will  lead 
to  unpleasant  consequences  for  everyone  concerned.  If  we 
take  time  enough  to  think  through  some  typical  situations, 
it  may  help  us  to  act  more  wisely  when  next  we  find  ourselves 
in  difficulty. 

Mary  and  Jane  had  planned  to  go  to  a  Saturday  afternoon 
matinee  which  they  both  wanted  very  much  to  see.  Jane 
was  to  secure  the  tickets  and  bring  them  with  her  when  she 
met  Mary  at  the  entrance  of  the  theater.  The  performance 
began  at  two  o’clock  and  they  had  agreed  to  meet  at  one- 
thirty,  so  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  find  their  seats 
and  study  their  programs  before  the  curtain  went  up.  Mary 
was  there  promptly,  but  Jane  was  not  in  sight.  Mary  waited 
and  waited,  thinking,  of  course,  that  Jane  would  come  before 
two  o’clock.  It  had  been  announced  that  no  one  would  be 
seated,  after  the  curtain  went  up,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act.  At  one  minute  before  two,  Jane  had  not  come 
with  the  tickets,  and  the  doorman  was  making  ready  to  close 
the  doors.  Mary  was  very  much  disturbed.  What  should  she 
do?  1 

i.  She  might  wait  until  Jane  came  and  they  could  go  in  at 
the  close  of  the  first  act.  She  could  accept  Jane’s  apologies 
gracefully,  saying  that  it  did  not  matter.  Perhaps  she 
should  not  have  agreed  to  the  arrangement  because  she  knew 
Jane  was  often  late  for  her  appointments.  Was  this  her  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  tolerance? 

1  Acknowledgment  is  made  by  the  authors  to  Jane  Hinkley,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  for  the  method  of  analysis  used  in  this 
case. 
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2.  She  could  go  home,  thus  making  Jane  feel  how  very  much 
to  blame  she  had  been. 

3.  She  could  wait  and  scold  Jane.  Surely  she  deserved  it. 

4.  She  could  buy  a  ticket  and  go  in  to  see  the  play,  although 
she  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  that  and  the  one  Jane  had 
bought.  She  had  not  yet  paid  for  the  ticket  Jane  had  bought 
for  her,  so  why  not  buy  another  and  let  Jane  pay  for  both  the 
tickets? 

5.  She  could  wait  for  Jane,  explain  nicely  to  Jane  how  very 
upset  she  was,  how  much  she  had  wanted  to  see  the  play  from 
the  beginning,  and  tell  Jane  it  was  not  fair  to  inconvenience 
other  people  by  being  so  unpunctual  in  her  appointments. 
She  could  refuse  to  meet  Jane  again  unless  Jane  became 
punctual. 

Which  of  these  suggestions  would  it  be  best  for  Mary  to 
follow?  Let  us  see  what  would  probably  happen  in  each  case. 
If  she  followed  the  first  suggestion,  the  girls  would  remain 
friends  and  there  would  be  no  hard  feelings  between  them. 
But  Jane  would  not  have  been  made  to  feel  her  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  would  go  right  on  being  late  at  all  of  her  ap¬ 
pointments. 

If  she  followed  the  second  suggestion,  there  would  be  hard 
feelings  between  the  girls.  Jane  might  think  it  unfair  of 
Mary  to  pretend  to  be  such  a  martyr. 

If  she  followed  the  third  suggestion,  there  would  also  be  hard 
feelings,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  if  Jane  would  be  helped  to 
become  more  punctual. 

If  she  followed  the  fourth  suggestion,  there  would  again  be 
hard  feelings,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  if  she  would  enjoy  the 
play  in  such  a  frame  of  mind. 

If  she  followed  the  fifth  suggestion,  it  might  make  Jane  see 
how  thoughtless  she  had  been  without  arousing  her  anger. 
If  Jane  understood  that  Mary  would  not  meet  her  any  more 
unless  she  was  on  time,  it  might  help  her  to  become  more 
punctual. 

The  right  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  determined  by  what 
will  produce  the  best  all-round  result  for  everybody  concerned. 
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We  should  try  to  avoid  producing  an  even  more  unpleasant 
situation  and  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion.  Merely  to  relieve  one’s  feelings  for  the  time  is  not  worth 
while  or  helpful  to  anyone  concerned. 

What  would  you  do?  In  the  situations  suggested  below 
there  are  several  courses  of  procedure  possible.  Analyze  each 
case  in  the  way  the  case  above  was  analyzed.  List  the  courses 
of  procedure  possible  in  each  situation  and  then  decide  which 
course  is  best  for  everyone  concerned.  In  other  words,  which 
kind  of  behavior  will  produce  the  most  desirable  result  both 
for  the  present  moment  and  for  the  future. 

1.  The  girls  in  the  sewing  class  have  to  take  turns  at  the 
sewing  machines  because  there  are  not  enough  for  the  whole 
class.  One  of  the  girls  is  very  impatient  when  she  has  to  wait 
for  a  machine.  One  day  she  lost  her  temper  and  said  many 
unkind  and  sarcastic  things  to  the  girl  who  was  using  the  ma¬ 
chine  she  wanted.  How  should  the  other  girl  behave?  What 
should  she  do  and  say? 

2.  The  history  class  was  writing  an  examination  when  one  of 
the  girls  saw  her  neighbor  look  in  her  book  and  copy  some  an¬ 
swers.  What  should  she  do? 

3.  Betty  and  Martha  do  the  weekly  cleaning  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Martha  always  insists  on  doing  it  the  way  she 
wants  to  do  it.  Betty  knows  that  Martha’s  way  is  wasteful 
of  time  and  energy.  How  can  she  get  Martha  to  cooperate 
with  her? 

Real  character  is  revealed  in  small  things.  When  we  think 
of  such  qualities  as  self-control  and  courage,  we  are  likely  to 
connect  them  with  tremendous  occasions  where  life  and  death 
are  in  balance.  But  self-control  and  courage  are  needed  in 
numerous  everyday  situations.  The  girl  who  cuts  her  finger 
in  the  cooking  class  and  makes  a  great  fuss  about  it  is  lacking 
in  both  self-control  and  courage.  If  she  does  not  practice 
these  traits  in  small  matters,  is  she  likely  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
when  confronted  with  a  real  emergency? 

There  is  not  one  of  the  twelve  character  traits  listed  on  page 
11  which  cannot  be  practiced  in  everyday  contacts  among 
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friends.  It  is  the  daily  practice  of  these  character  traits  which 
forms  the  basis  for  fine  friendships.  Copy  in  your  notebook 
the  blank  record  sheet,  on  page  16,  for  recording  the  daily 
practice  of  the  twelve  selected  character  traits.  The  first 
trait,  honesty,  is  subdivided  to  suggest  the  different  possi¬ 
bilities  for  practice;  the  others  may  be  divided  in  similar 
fashion.  Each  day  that  you  find  an  opportunity  and  make 
a  successful  effort  to  practice  a  particular  trait,  make  a  check 
in  the  appropriate  space  on  your  record  sheet  in  your  note¬ 
book. 

A  pleasing  personality  attracts  friends.  To  define  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  personality  is  puzzling,  yet  most  of 
us  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  personality.  We 
readily  describe  other  people  as  having  “a  delightful  personal¬ 
ity,”  or  an  “unfortunate  personality,”  or  a  “pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.”  The  personality  of  a  character  in  a  motion-picture 
play  is  readily  revealed  to  the  audience  through  appearance, 
manners,  and  habits.  The  personality  portrayed  may  be 
described  as  dashing,  vivid,  and  brilliant,  or  it  may  be  re¬ 
tiring,  modest,  mouse-like.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  we 
form  opinions  about  characters  in  a  play  as  revealed  through 
their  general  appearance  and  actions.  In  real  life,  also,  we 
base  our  opinions  about  personality  on  general  appearance  and 
actions.  Personality  might  be  described  as  the  sum  total  of 
such  factors  as  manners,  character  traits,  habits,  personal 
grooming,  dress,  and  refinement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  all  are  interested  in  improving 
our  personalities  because  we  thus  become  more  desirable 
members  of  our  group.  In  our  effort  to  develop  fine  person¬ 
alities  we  are  handicapped  because  we  cannot  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  We  can  stand  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  appraise 
our  physical  appearance,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  critical 
estimate  of  our  own  character  traits,  habits,  and  actions,  we 
are  at  a  loss.  We  cannot  really  know  what  impressions  we 
make  upon  other  people,  and  so  it  is  suggested  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  developing  their  personalities  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan. 
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If  you  care  to  do  so  you  may  make  your  record  more  complete  by  recording  in  another  place,  perhaps  in  a  notebook  if  you  keep  one,  the  nature  of  the 
incident.  A  check  on  your  record  sheet  does  not  tell  you,  of  course,  what  happened  upon  each  occasion.  And  need  we  suggest  that  if  your  record  is  to  be 
of  any  value  to  you  at  all,  it  must  be  kept  with  the  utmost  honesty? 
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Make  several  blank  score  cards  similar  to  the  one  on  this 
page,  as  many  as  the  number  of  people  you  wish  to  have  score 
your  personality.  (Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the 
score  cards  for  the  class  mimeographed.)  Give  a  score  card 
to  each  person  who  will  score  you.  Sometimes  each  member 
of  a  class  can  be  scored  by  all  or  part  of  the  other  members  of 
the  class.  In  order  to  encourage  absolute  honesty  in  scoring 
and  to  avoid  hurt  feelings,  it  is  better  to  have  no  names  signed 
by  the  people  who  do  the  scoring.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
exercise  will  be  of  no  value  to  anyone  unless  a  strictly  imper¬ 
sonal  attitude  and  fairness  in  scoring  is  preserved.  The  sam¬ 
ple  score  card  shows  how  Mildred  Marston  was  scored  by 
another  girl  in  the  class. 


Name  Mildred  Marston  Date  October  15th 


Qualities 

Appearance 

Manners  I 

Tone  of  Voice 

Health 

tn 

*3 

Oh 

Habits  of  Speech 

Self-confidence 

Neatness 

Refinement 

Character  Traits 

Modesty 

Above  average . 

X 

A 

X 

A 

Average . 

A 

/ 

r 

\ 

\ 

J 

/ 

\ 

\ 

A 

Below  average . 

V 

J 

V 

V 

\ 

How  to  benefit  from  the  personality  score  cards.  First  of 
all,  remember  that  you  must  preserve  an  impersonal  attitude 
of  mind.  Hardly  anyone  is  above  average  in  everything ,  or 
even  average,  and  we  must  not  give  way  to  hurt  feelings  and 
make  angry  protests  when  we  discover  ourselves  marked  be¬ 
low  average.  Anyone  who  takes  the  score  cards  in  this  spirit 
may  as  well  throw  them  in  the  wastebasket. 

Second,  examine  the  score  cards  to  discover  your  weak 
points.  If  you  have  ten  score  cards  and  the  majority  of  them 
rate  you  below  average  in  modesty,  it  is  evident  that  you  must 
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work  to  improve  this  quality.  Sometimes  private  conferences 
with  the  teacher  can  be  arranged  to  discuss  these  weak  points. 

Boy  and  girl  friendships.  Upon  what  do  successful  friend¬ 
ships  between  boys  and  girls  depend?  The  boy  or  girl  who 
is  a  good  friend  will  attract  friends  among  both  boys  and  girls. 
Fine  character  and  pleasing  personality  are  as  important  in 
establishing  lasting  friendships  between  boys  and  girls  as  be¬ 
tween  two  girls  or  two  boys.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  acquire 
false  standards  about  the  necessary  behavior  in  attracting 
friends  from  the  opposite  sex. 


Have  you  heard  boys  or  girls  express  silly  notions  about 
attracting  friends  from  the  opposite  sex?  Have  these 
ideas  proved  sound  in  your  experience? 


In  our  discussion  of  boy  and  girl  friendships,  we  must  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  these  friendships  often  result  in  marriage, 
and  in  this  connection  we  have  another  important  problem  for 
consideration.  Marriage  brings  responsibilities  which  think¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  will  look  squarely  in  the  face  and  be  prepared 
to  meet.  In  our  next  problem  for  study,  “How  to  Achieve 
Happy  and  Successful  Family  Life,”  we  shall  consider  some  of 
these  responsibilities. 

What  qualities  do  I  desire  in  the  man  or  woman  I  marry? 

Our  study  of  friendship  leads  quite  naturally  to  a  discussion  of 
marriage  and  the  human  relationships  involved.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  qualities  which  we  desire  most  in  the  man  or  woman 
each  of  us  will  marry.  Below  is  a  list  of  qualities  from  which 
you  are  to  choose  the  five  which  seem  to  you  most  important, 
listing  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  In  order  to 
make  a  wise  selection,  try  to  visualize  a  family  life  where  one 
of  these  qualities  is  lacking.  This  may  make  certain  qualities 
stand  out  as  more  important. 


Wealth 
Good  nature 
Ambition 

Interests  in  common 
Orderliness 
Sense  of  fair  play 
Generosity 
Social  position 


Health 

Fine  appearance 

Education 

Sense  of  humor 

Punctuality 

Self-control 

Cheerfulness 

Appreciation  of  beauty 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1 .  To  what  extent  is  it  best  for  two  people  who  have  established  a  close 
friendship  to  permit  this  friendship  to  shut  out  interests  in  other 
people  and  other  things?  Such  a  friendship  between  two  boys,  or  two 
girls,  or  between  a  boy  and  a  girl,  may  seem  entirely  sufficient  to  the 
two  people  involved.  Why  might  it  be  harmful  to  them  eventually? 

2.  Dorothy  and  John  are  high-school  students  who  have  grown  very 
much  interested  in  each  other  and  are  often  seen  indulging  in  famil¬ 
iarities  which  the  dean  of  girls  does  not  approve.  They  say,  “We  do 
not  care  what  anybody  thinks.”  Should  they  care?  Is  such  an 
attitude  a  mark  of  loyalty  to  the  other,  as  they  seem  to  feel?  Aside 
from  what  people  think,  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  refrain 
from  “petting”? 

3.  Be  prepared  to  relate  some  stories  illustrating  the  character  traits 
listed  on  page  1 1 .  Select  stories  from  everyday  life. 

4.  Explain  what  you  consider  are  the  values  to  be  derived  from  friend¬ 
ship;  the  responsibilities  of  friendship. 

5.  Describe  the  most  attractive  personality  which  you  have  en¬ 
countered. 

6.  Alice  says  she  will  not  waste  any  time  working  for  the  Travel  Club 
next  year  because  Mary  who  was  elected  president  is  such  a  “dumb¬ 
bell.”  What  is  your  opinion  of  her  attitude? 


EXERCISES  AND  PROBLEMS 

1 .  Read  and  make  a  brief  written  report  on  any  of  the  following  books : 

Black,  Hugh.  Friendship.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1903. 

Conde,  Bertha.  The  Business  of  Being  a  Friend.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1916. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Essay  on  Friendship,  1912. 

Faculty  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  Everyday 
Manners.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927. 

Ferris,  Helen.  When  1  Was  a  Girl.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930. 

Ferris,  Helen,  and  Moore,  Virginia.  Girls  Who  Did.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  1927. 

Ferris,  Helen.  Five  Girls  Who  Dared.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1931- 

Gibson,  Jessie  E.  On  Being  a  Girl.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927. 

Spencer,  Anna  G.  The  Family  and  Its  Members.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1923.  Chapter  VI. 

Starrett,  Helen  E.  The  Charm  of  Fine  Manners.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1912. 
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2.  Write  a  paper  entitled  “Mistakes  I  Have  Made  in  Being  a  Friend.” 

3.  Write  what  you  think  should  have  been  done  in  each  of  the  following 
situations : 

a.  Four  girls  are  playing  cards  when  one  of  them  makes  a  mistake 
and  loses  the  game.  Her  partner  throws  her  cards  on  the  table 
and  says  she  will  not  play  any  more. 

b.  Two  girls  go  to  see  a  motion  picture.  One  of  them  has  seen  the 
play  before  and  tells  everything  that  is  to  happen  before  it  is 
shown  on  the  screen.  This  annoys  and  embarrasses  the  other 
girl. 

c.  A  boy  persuaded  his  friend  to  go  to  a  concert  with  him,  although 
the  friend  did  not  care  for  music.  The  friend  was  bored  at  the 
concert  and  showed  it- 


Problem  2 

HOW  CAN  WE  ACHIEVE  HAPPY  FAMILY  LIFE? 

Questions  to  make  us  think.  It  often  happens  that  we  do 
little  real  thinking  about  things  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  Our  family  life  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily 
routine  that  we  take  it  for  granted.  The  questions  below  are 
meant  to  arouse  you  into  thinking  about  family  relationships, 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  problems  of  family  life,  and  to 
stimulate  your  interest  in  the  ideal  home. 

1.  Why  is  it  that  some  families  are  happier  than  others? 
Two  families  may  have  the  same  income,  the  same  manner  of 
living,  and  the  same  opportunities  for  happiness,  yet  one  fam¬ 
ily  lives  more  happily  than  the  other.  What  is  your  explana¬ 
tion? 

2.  Ask  a  number  of  people  to  tell  you  what  they  think  a 
home  is.  Explain  that  you  mean  more  than  a  mere  house' 
What  do  you  conclude  are  the  characteristics  of  a  home? 

3.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  make  a  comfortable  and 
happy  home?  Consider  well  before  you  designate  any  one 
person. 

4.  Last  summer  the  members  of  the  Brown  family,  who  live 
in  Chicago,  arranged  to  take  their  vacations  at  the  same  time 
so  that  they  could  take  an  automobile  trip  to  Yellowstone 
Park.  Before  they  started,  a  friend  said,  “Why!  Is  just 
your  family  going?  You  will  not  have  much  fun,  will  you?” 
Why  do  you  think  the  friend  said  this,  and  how  did  it  happen 
that  she  was  wrong? 

5.  Mrs.  Gray  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  making  dresses  for 
her  daughter  Sylvia,  cooking  things  that  Sylvia  likes  to  eat, 
and  caring  for  Sylvia’s  physical  wants.  But  she  will  not  allow 
Sylvia  to  have  company  at  home  and  objects  when  she  goes  to 
parties  or  club  meetings.  Mrs.  Gray  says  she  does  everything 
for  her  daughter  and  thinks  she  should  be  contented.  What 
is  your  opinion? 
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How  does  each  member  of  a  family  contribute  to  home  life? 

The  people  who  form  a  family  are  members  in  a  cooperative 
enterprise.  They  are  partners  in  the  business  of  home  living. 
In  the  ideal  family,  each  partner  contributes  something  worth 
while  to  the  home  life  and  receives  something  in  return.  These 
contributions  may  include  money,  service,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
mental  and  spiritual  contributions,  such  as  cooperation, 
loyalty,  reliability,  kindness,  and  understanding.  Let  us 
consider  just  what  type  of  contributions  each  member  of  the 
family  is  customarily  expected  to  make  toward  happy  and 
successful  home  life. 

Girls  and  boys  and  their  families.  What  can  the  junior 
members  of  the  family  contribute  to  successful  family  life? 
We  do  not,  of  course,  expect  little  children  consciously  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  contributing  their  share  to  home  life, 
but  as  boys  and  girls  grow  older,  they  can  quite  definitely  as¬ 
sume  certain  responsibilities.  Why  should  not  the  older  boys 
and  girls  give  some  return  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  good 
home?  Most  boys  and  girls  do  make  contributions  to  family 
life  without  consciously  realizing  that  they  are  doing  so.  It 
is  not  by  earning  money  that  we  expect  the  junior  members  of 
the  family  to  contribute.  What,  then,  can  they  do?  We  will 
discuss  some  of  the  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  do  their 
share  in  this  partnership  of  family  life. 

i .  The  younger  members  of  the  family  may  contribute  serv¬ 
ices  which  relieve  the  father  and  mother  of  certain  household 
tasks.  We  all  know  the  type  of  services  —  dishwashing,  bed¬ 
making,  cleaning,  tending  the  furnace  —  which  girls  and  boys 
may  perform.  In  one  home  where  there  were  three  boys  and 
one  girl,  Saturday  morning  was  a  gay  and  busy  time.  First, 
they  cleaned  their  own  bedrooms.  Then  each  one  had  another 
task.  Jerry  cleaned  the  stairs  and  the  halls,  Ben  cleaned  the 
living  room,  Frank  the  dining  room,  and  Louise  the  bathroom. 
Somehow  the  work  was  always  done  well  and  they  all  enjoyed 
their  Saturday  morning  jobs. 

Just  what  tasks  do  you  think  a  nine-year-old  girl  might 
assume  as  her  responsibility?  A  twelve-year-old  boy? 

A  fifteen-year-old  girl? 
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2.  Boys  and  girls  can  make  another  very  great  contribution  to 
happy  and  successful  family  life  through  their  practice  of 
desirable  character  traits.  For  example,  the  attitude  with 
which  Jerry  and  Ben  and  Frank  and  Louise  did  their  Saturday 
morning  jobs  contributed  much  to  the  smoothness  of  life  in  the 
Bennett  family.  After  breakfast  on  Saturday  morning,  each 
one  of  them  set  about  his  job  without  being  reminded  or 
scolded  by  his  mother.  They  raced  to  see  who  could  be  done 
first,  criticized  each  other’s  work,  and  had  considerable  fun. 
There  was  no  sulking  or  quarreling  about  who  was  doing  the 
most  work.  Saturday  morning  in  the  Bennett  family  was  a 
good  illustration  of  cheerfulness,  reliability,  and  cooperation. 

Here  is  a  little  incident  which  illustrates  failure  to  practice 
some  desirable  character  traits.  Martha,  who  was  ten  years 
old,  had  worked  for  a  long  time  painting  a  picture  which  she 
meant  to  enter  in  the  Junior  Art  League  competition.  When 
she  had  it  ready  for  the  exhibit  and  was  fitting  it  into  its 
frame,  her  eighteen-year-old  sister  Geraldine  came  into  the 
room.  Geraldine  immediately  burst  into  laughter  saying, 
“Your  trees  look  exactly  like  green  sponges!”  Martha  was 
dreadfully  hurt  and  cried  for  a  long  time.  Her  mother  could 
not  persuade  her  to  send  the  picture  to  the  exhibit. 

Such  disturbances  as  these  in  family  life  do  not  make  for  a 
calm  and  happy  home  atmosphere.  Possibly  the  trees  did 
look  like  green  sponges,  but  a  bit  of  tact  and  a  kinder  attitude 
on  Geraldine’s  part  would  have  prevented  this  unfortunate 
occurrence. 

Here  is  another  example  which  illustrates  how  one  girl  real¬ 
ized  that  her  own  attitude  helped  maintain  a  happy  family 
relationship.  Elizabeth  Ann  had  studied  interior  decoration 
and  wished  to  change  the  furnishings  in  her  home.  She  wished 
to  relegate  to  the  attic  certain  old-fashioned  pictures,  ugly 
mantel  ornaments,  and  some  black  walnut  furniture.  She 
discussed  it  with  her  mother,  but  could  not  make  her  mother 
see  how  much  more  attractive  the  rooms  would  be.  At  first 
she  was  very  unhappy  about  it,  but  finally  she  said,  “Mother 
really  likes  those  things.  There  is  no  use  in  my  making  such 
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a  fuss  about  it.”  So  Elizabeth  Ann  proceeded  to  practice 
tolerance  on  this  particular  occasion,  although  she  hated  the 
ugly  furnishings. 

Refer  to  the  list  of  character  traits  on  page  1 1 .  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  relate  some  stories  showing  how  a  boy  or  girl  prac¬ 
ticed  or  failed  to  practice  these  traits  in  a  home  situation. 

3.  Another  contribution  which  the  older  children  can  make 
to  home  life  is  by  assuming  some  responsibility  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  spending  of  the  income.  The  smoothness  of  family  life  is 
often  marred  by  the  insistence  of  the  children  that  they  have 
more  money  to  spend,  better  clothes,  a  new  automobile,  or  a 
better  house.  When  children  are  young,  it  is  quite  obviously 
the  father  and  mother  who  must  plan  the  spending  of  the  in¬ 
come,  but  as  the  children  grow  older  they,  too,  can  assume  some 
responsibility  for  planning  the  family  expenditures.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  child  to  feel  that  if  he  coaxes  long  enough  and  hard 
enough  he  will  get  what  he  wants,  and  it  is  quite  another  for 
the  child  to  realize  that  there  is  only  so  much  money  to  spend 
and  that  he  must  help  make  the  best  plan  for  its  use.  The 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  accepts  his  fair  share,  the  generosity 
he  displays,  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  are  very  real  con¬ 
tributions  to  happy  family  life. 

Relate  some  incident  illustrating  the  way  in  which  a  boy 
or  girl  made  a  contribution  to  happy  family  life  through 
the  right  attitude  toward  family  finances. 

4.  Another  way  in  which  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
may  contribute  to  happy  home  life  is  through  their  considera¬ 
tion  for  others.  Young  people  are  often  accused  of  being  thought¬ 
less,  and  for  this  reason  are  forgiven  the  wrong  things  which 
they  may  say  or  do.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  grow  old 
before  one  can  display  thoughtfulness  for  others!  Those  who 
are  thoughtless  need  only  try  to  imagine  themselves  in  another 
person’s  place  to  realize  why  consideration  for  others  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

A  class  of  high-school  girls  who  were  discussing  this  topic 
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tried  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  place  of  another  member  of 
their  families.  One  girl  said,  “Well,  when  I  stop  to  think 
about  it,  I  suppose  my  sister  had  a  right  to  be  angry  because  I 
wore  her  new  pumps  last  night  without  asking  her.”  Many 
a  family  quarrel  has  started  over  just  this  sort  of  violation  of 
property  rights.  Another  girl  said,  “I  admit  I  was  not  very 
considerate  of  my  sister’s  feelings  last  Saturday.  We  were 
fixing  up  our  bedroom  and  she  wanted  to  put  up  some  pic¬ 
tures  that  I  think  are  perfectly  awful.  I  made  fun  of  them, 
but  she  likes  them,  so  perhaps  I  wasn’t  very  considerate.” 
Respect  for  the  opinions  and  preferences  of  others  is  certainly 
another  way  in  which  we  can  be  considerate.  Even  though 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  right,  we  can  be  considerate  of  the 
other  person’s  likes  and  dislikes. 

A  third  girl  in  the  class  decided  she  had  been  inconsiderate 
of  her  mother’s  feelings  that  morning.  “Mother  wanted  me 
to  wear  rubbers  because  it  looked  like  rain  and  I  did  not  want 
to.  I  am  afraid  I  was  impatient  and  rude  to  her.  She  really 
does  worry  about  me.  It  hurt  her  feelings  because  I  said  what 
I  did.”  Many  little  family  frictions  could  be  avoided  if  each 
of  us  was  more  considerate  of  others’  feelings. 

One  particular  family  situation  where  consideration  for 
others  is  greatly  needed  is  in  the  home  where  an  older  person 
or  an  invalid  or  a  young  baby  forms  part  of  the  family  circle. 
It  follows  quite  naturally  that  family  activities  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  part  by  the  requirements  of  this  member.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  have  more  quiet,  at  least  during  certain  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  day,  to  curtail  some  of  the  family  outings,  or  to 
refrain  from  some  entertaining.  It  is  not  desirable  by  any 
means  that  this  special  member  of  the  household  be  allowed  to 
become  an  autocrat  and  to  spoil  the  home  life  for  the  rest  of 
the  family,  but  rather  that  certain  adjustments  be  made  which 
seem  reasonable,  and  above  all  that  the  rest  of  the  family  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enjoy  a  full  measure  of  happy  home  life. 

Describe  a  family  situation  which  you  know  (omitting 

names)  where  consideration  for  others  is  a  vital  factor. 
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How  do  you  rate  in  consideration  for  others?  Let  us  stop 
for  an  honest  check-up  on  ourselves.  Think  back  over  your 
home  life  for  the  past  week  and  check  yourself  on  your  dis¬ 
play  of  consideration  for  others.  Make  two  lists  similar  to  the 
following: 

How  I  might 
have  been  considerate 
Might  have  offered  to  wash  the 
dishes  for  my  sister  when  she 
was  hurrying  to  go  to  a  party. 
Might  have  mended  my  own 
stockings  instead  of  borrowing 
my  sister’s  new  ones  without 
her  sanction. 

The  father  and  his  family.  In  what  ways  does  the  father  of 
the  family  contribute  to  happy  and  successful  family  life? 
His  relation  to  his  family  is,  of  course,  different  from  that  of  the 
younger  members  which  we  have  just  discussed. 

1.  Our  first  thought  is  that  the  father  is  responsible  for 
providing  the  income  to  support  his  family.  This  duty  of  a 
father  to  his  family  is  recognized  by  the  law,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  where  a  father  does  not  realize  his  responsibility,  he  can 
be  compelled  by  the  law  to  support  his  children  and  their 
mother. 

2.  In  the  normal,  happy  household  we  find  the  father  con¬ 
tributing  services  of  various  sorts.  He  may  tend  the  furnace, 
repair  broken  articles,  help  with  the  housework,  and  care  for 
the  garden.  In  the  Smith  household  Mr.  Smith  is  a  real 
partner  in  the  business  of  keeping  house.  When  Mrs.  Smith 
is  late  in  getting  home  from  an  afternoon  of  shopping,  he 
starts  the  preparation  for  dinner,  takes  charge  of  young 
Jimmy  when  the  nurse  girl  leaves,  and  makes  himself  generally 
useful.  He  knows  how  to  peel  potatoes,  broil  meat,  and  pre¬ 
pare  Jimmy’s  evening  dish  of  cereal.  Not  all  fathers  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  contribute  such  services  as  Mr. 
Smith’s,  but  most  of  them  find  some  way  in  which  to  con¬ 
tribute  service  to  the  household. 


How  I  was  considerate 
Played  checkers  with  my  young 
brother  when  he  was  sick. 


Refrained  from  unkindly  criti¬ 
cizing  the  dress  which  my  sister 
made  for  herself. 
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3.  Another  contribution  which  the  father  can  make  toward 
ideal  home  life  is  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  compan¬ 
ionship  which  he  gives  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
He  cooperates  with  the  mother  in  the  management  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  He  helps  to  solve  the  problems  of  getting  Sarah  to  bed 
on  time,  of  persuading  Jimmy  to  eat  vegetables,  and  of  find¬ 
ing  a  cause  for  Ann’s  nervousness.  His  patience  and  under¬ 
standing  of  these  problems  help  the  family  life  to  go  on  more 
smoothly. 

Sympathetic  understanding  of  the  mother’s  other  problems 
—  housekeeping,  marketing,  and  menu  planning  —  is  another 
way  in  which  the  father  can  make  himself  a  better  partner  in 
the  family  circle.  The  mother  of  a  family  can  do  her  job 
better  if  she  has  someone  with  whom  to  discuss  these  problems. 

The  younger  members  of  the  family  also  need  understanding 
and  companionship  from  the  father.  Jimmy  needs  help  in 
making  a  pen  for  his  rabbit,  sometimes  he  needs  a  father  to 
answer  questions  about  automobile  engines  and  airplanes,  and 
he  needs  a  father  who  understands  why  small  things  are  so 
very  important  to  little  boys.  Jimmy  wanted  his  automobile 
painted  red,  although  it  did  not  really  need  painting.  But 
Mr.  Smith,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  need  in  Jimmy’s 
eyes,  took  Jimmy  down  town,  bought  a  ten-cent  can  of  paint, 
and  helped  Jimmy  paint  his  car.  Another  father  might  have 
been  impatient  with  Jimmy,  not  understanding  how  much  he 
wanted  his  car  painted. 

In  the  ideal  home,  the  father  has  an  understanding  and 
sympathy  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  each  member  of 
the  family. 

4.  Another  contribution  which  the  father  makes  to  family 
life  is  helping  to  decide  how  the  income  shall  he  spent.  His  ideas 
of  how  the  family  shall  live,  how  much  they  shall  spend  for 
rent,  food,  and  other  items,  are  important.  He  helps  to  decide 
what  the  recreation  of  the  family  shall  be,  how  much  money 
shall  be  spent  for  amusement,  how  much  for  education,  and 
how  much  shall  be  saved.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
family’s  business. 
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Of  the  responsibilities  mentioned  above  which  ones  could 
not  well  be  taken  care  of  by  a  paid  worker?  Why  not? 

Make  a  list  of  the  character  traits  which  you  think  are 
particularly  necessary  for  the  father  of  a  family. 

The  mother  and  her  family.  In  what  ways  does  the  mother 
of  a  family  contribute  to  the  happy  and  successful  family  life? 

1.  The  mother  usually  contributes  services  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  her  family.  There  is  no  need  to  describe 
these  services  in  detail.  She  prepares  meals,  cares  for  the 
house,  cares  for  the  children,  and  buys  the  food.  We  are 
likely  to  take  these  services  which  the  mother  contributes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Sometimes  it  is  illuminating  to  consider 
what  these  services  would  cost  if  they  had  to  be  paid  for  in 
money. 

Estimate  what  it  would  cost  to  pay  someone  to  perform 
the  services  which  your  mother  contributes  to  the  family. 

2.  A  very  important  contribution  which  the  mother  can 
make  toward  ideal  home  life  is  companionship  and  sympathetic 
understanding  with  the  other  members  of  the  family.  When 
the  father  comes  home  tired  from  his  work,  the  mother  can 
see  that  he  has  a  quiet  evening  to  read  his  favorite  magazine. 
She  can  encourage  him  to  do  the  things  which  he  likes  to  do,  to 
go  to  a  ball  game  on  Saturday,  to  go  hunting  and  fishing,  or 
swimming.  Sometimes  mothers  become  so  busy  with  the  job 
of  keeping  house  that  they  forget  that  recreation  is  necessary 
to  happy  living. 

The  sympathetic  understanding  which  a  mother  can  give  to 
her  children  is  another  very  great  contribution  to  ideal  family 
life.  When  Ann  very  much  wants  to  have  a  Halloween  party, 
the  understanding  mother  may  well  forgo  an  orgy  of  house¬ 
cleaning  and  prepare  for  the  party.  When  Jerry  is  eager  to 
ask  his  best  friend  to  dinner  and  to  spend  the  night,  the  wise 
mother  will  see  that  this  is  an  important  thing  to  Jerry. 

Sometimes  mothers  are  so  very  busy  baking  and  scrubbing 
and  sewing,  they  feel  that  they  cannot  be  bothered  with  the 
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children’s  company.  They  do  not  have  time  or  energy  to 
plan  family  picnics  or  parties.  It  seems  more  important  to 
them  to  keep  the  house  immaculate  and  to  provide  good  food 
and  clean  clothing.  These  mothers  do  not  understand  that 
there  are  other  things  which  are  very  important  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Children  who  live  in  a  spotless  home 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  order,  and  who  wear 
fine  clothing  which  they  must  not  soil,  cannot  have  the  fun  in 
their  homes  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Their  mothers  do  not 
understand  how  necessary  are  good  times  in  the  home. 

The  queen  of  a  great  country  once  was  asked  what  she  de¬ 
sired  most  for  her  children  and  she  replied,  “Happy  memories! 
That  is  all  one  can  give  them  which  they  can  be  sure  to  keep,  is 
it  not?”  Some  children  in  our  present  homes  will  remember 
mothers  who  helped  them  to  entertain  their  friends,  who 
planned  family  picnics,  who  played  games  with  them,  and  who 
encouraged  them  to  do  the  things  which  they  cared  most  about 
doing. 

3.  Like  the  father,  the  mother  also  makes  a  contribution  to 
the  happy  and  successful  family  life  by  helping  to  decide  how 
the  income  shall  be  spent.  Her  ideals  for  family  life  help  to  de¬ 
cide  what  kind  of  a  house  it  is  best  for  them  to  live  in,  how  much 
shall  be  spent  for  clothing,  for  food,  and  for  general  upkeep. 
A  most  important  part  of  this  responsibility  is  in  deciding  how 
the  surplus  income  shall  be  spent.  The  mother  helps  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  this  money  shall  be  spent  for  education,  for 
amusements,  for  vacation  trips,  or  for  expensive  clothing. 

What  contribution  to  home  life  now  made  by  your  mother 
could  not  be  made  by  a  paid  worker  in  your  home? 

Make  a  list  of  the  character  traits  which  you  think  are 
particularly  important  for  the  mother  of  a  family. 

Some  modern  mothers  have  a  special  problem.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  quite  common  for  a  mother,  who  wishes  to 
do  so,  to  find  remunerative  work  outside  the  home.  This 
sometimes  makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  employ  someone  to 
do  her  household  work  and  to  care  for  small  children.  Some 
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mothers  argue  that  they  are  better  suited  and  better  trained  to 
work  in  the  business  or  professional  world  than  they  are  to  do 
housework.  They  say  they  can  earn  more  money  than  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  good  housekeeper,  and  they  can  use  this  extra 
money  for  their  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  storm  of  protest  by  those  who 
say  that  no  one  can  satisfactorily  take  a  mother’s  place  in  the 
home;  that  children  need  their  mother  constantly;  and  that 
home  life  is  ruined  when  the  mother  is  absent  a  large  part  of 
the  day.  There  are  many  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  perhaps  it  depends  upon  the  particular  case 
which  side  is  right  or  wrong.  In  which  of  the  following  cases  do 
you  think  it  was  right  for  the  mother  to  work  outside  the  home? 

Mrs.  Morton  had  two  children,  aged  one  year  and  three 
years.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  a  private  secretary 
to  the  president  of  a  large  business  concern.  She  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  returning  to  her  former  position  at  fifty  dollars  a 
week.  She  could  secure  a  competent  woman  to  keep  house  and 
care  for  the  children  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 

Mrs.  Marshall  had  two  small  children,  aged  two  years  and 
four  years.  She  had  worked  as  a  stenographer  before  her 
marriage  and  wished  to  return  to  her  job.  She  could  earn 
eighteen  dollars  a  week  and  she  had  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  to  a  housekeeper.  The  best  housekeeper  she  could  se¬ 
cure  was  not  experienced  in  caring  for  small  children. 

In  which  of  the  cases  related  above  was  it  really  wise  for 
the  mother  to  work  outside  the  home?  Under  what  condi¬ 
tions  would  it  not  have  been  wise  for  Mrs.  Morton  to  work 
outside  the  home? 

Although  some  people  feel  that  a  mother  should  never  work 
outside  the  home,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  mother  can 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  her  family  if  she  does  outside 
work.  The  mother  who  has  this  opportunity  can  decide  her 
problem  by  answering  the  questions:  “How  can  I  contribute 
most  to  happy  and  successful  family  life?”  and,  “Will  my 
family  lose  any  worth-while  thing  if  I  work  outside  my  home?” 
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Suggest  some  situations  in  which  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  mother  to  work  outside  the  home.  In  which  it  could 
be  done  without  harm  to  the  family. 

A  family  council  helps  to  solve  some  problems.  It  has  long 
been  admitted  that  the  democratic  form  of  government  is 
more  suited  to  modern  social  conditions  than  the  monarchical 
government.  Power  to  make  decisions  is  vested  in  a  group  of 
people  rather  than  in  one  ruler  who  has  absolute  power  to 
make  all  decisions.  Important  questions  are  decided  by  a  vote 
of  all  the  people  who  hold  citizenship  rights.  Today  many 
countries  which  were  once  monarchies  are  now  governed  by  a 
more  democratic  form  of  rule. 

If  the  democratic  form  of  control  has  proved  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  large  groups  of  people,  why  not  apply  it  to  the 
family  group?  The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  “head  of 
the  house”  should  make  the  decisions  which  affect  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  In  most 
families  every  member  now  has  some  voice  in  deciding  im¬ 
portant  matters.  In  these  families  where  a  very  definite  effort 
is  made  to  follow  a  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
greatest  success  is  achieved. 

The  following  story  tells  how  one  family  adopted  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  with  great  success.  The  family 
consisted  of  a  father  and  mother,  a  girl  in  high  school,  and  a 
boy  in  college.  The  boy  and  girl  had  been  given  as  much 
spending  money  as  the  parents  thought  they  could  afford,  and 
most  of  their  desires  had  been  gratified.  Sometimes  they  had 
teased  or  sulked  before  getting  what  they  wanted,  but  in  the 
end  their  wishes  were  granted.  It  proved,  however,  that  their 
wishes  were  becoming  more  expensive  and  the  family  income 
had  not  grown  correspondingly.  The  boy  insisted  that  he 
have  a  roadster  for  his  own  use,  and  the  girl  wanted  a  trip  to 
California  during  the  summer  vacation.  Their  parents  could 
not  afford  these  expenses,  much  as  they  wanted  their  children 
to  be  happy.  As  the  boy  and  girl  continued  to  storm  and  rage 
and  sulk,  the  mother  decided  something  must  be  done.  One 
night  after  dinner  she  told  them  that  she  was  calling  a  family 
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council.  First,  she  told  them  exactly  what  the  family  income 
amounted  to,  saying  that  she  knew  they  were  now  old  enough 
not  to  tell  family  secrets.  Then  she  asked  them  to  estimate 
what  the  family  expenses  amounted  to  each  month.  After 
some  computation  the  boy  suddenly  said,  “Well,  mother,  I 
don’t  see  how  we  get  all  the  things  we  do!”  After  a  little 
more  discussion  he  said,  “I  don’t  need  that  roadster  and  I 
think  I  will  get  a  job  for  the  summer.”  The  girl  also  volun¬ 
tarily  decided  to  give  up  her  trip  to  California  and  find  a 
position. 

From  that  time  the  expenditure  of  all  money  in  that  family 
was  decided  by  family  council  and  from  that  time  there  was 
less  unhappiness  caused  by  lack  of  money. 

The  family  council  is  well  adapted  to  the  settlement  of 
many  problems  besides  the  expenditure  of  the  family  income. 
For  example:  Where  and  how  shall  the  family  spend  its 
vacation?  How  shall  it  observe  Christmas?  How  shall  it 
spend  Saturday  afternoons?  are  typical  problems  that  may  be 
decided  in  the  family  council. 

Are  you  a  liability  or  an  asset  to  your  family?  In  case  you 
do  not  understand  how  these  terms  liability  and  asset  can 
be  used  in  this  connection,  let  us  explain  their  meaning.  If 
you  are  an  asset  to  your  family,  you  are  of  value  to  them,  not 
because  you  earn  money,  of  course,  but  because  they  can  be 
proud  of  you,  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  you,  and  feel 
sure  that  you  will  always  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  If  you 
are  a  liability  to  your  family,  you  are  in  the  nature  of  a  debt; 
you  cause  them  worry  and  annoyance,  they  cannot  depend 
upon  you,  and  are  ashamed  of  the  things  you  do.  Make  a  list 
of  the  characteristics  and  habits  which  you  have  that  you 
think  make  you  an  asset  to  your  family;  do  the  same  with  the 
things  which  make  you  a  liability.  Your  lists  might  begin  ae 
follows : 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Loyalty  to  family 
Good  manners 


Sometimes  exaggerate 
Lack  self-control 
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What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  good  home?  By  what 
standards  shall  we  judge  the  home?  How  shall  we  know  when 
we  have  achieved  ideal  family  life?  A  clever  writer  has  of¬ 
fered  the  following  definition  of  a  home: 

What,  then,  is  a  home?  A  place  which  satisfies  those  who  live  in  it, 
whether  it  is  an  individual  or  group  possession,  which  satisfies  for  each, 
as  many  of  his  needs  as  are  feasible  considering  also  the  needs  of  others.1 

Perhaps  just  what  is  meant  by  this  definition  can  best  be 
explained  by  a  description  of  family  life  in  the  Brown  home. 
Let  us  look  in  upon  the  Sunday  morning  breakfast  table. 
Breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  is  a  leisurely  affair,  when  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  the  family  are  discussed.  John  and  his 
father  have  talked  about  the  football  game  which  they  saw 
the  previous  afternoon.  John  amused  the  family  by  telling 
them  how  his  father  knocked  his  hat  off  in  his  excitement  over 
the  last  touchdown.  Hilda  and  her  mother  had  been  shopping 
for  a  new  rug  needed  for  the  front  hall.  They  described  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  the  rugs  they  had  seen. 

Plans  for  the  coming  week  were  discussed.  John  said  he 
thought  they  should  all  go  to  see  a  particularly  good  motion 
picture  which  would  open  at  the  neighborhood  theater  on  the 
next  night,  so  they  agreed  to  go  on  Wednesday  night.  It  was 
an  historical  picture,  and  Mr.  Brown  thought  they  should  read 
up  a  little  on  the  history  of  the  period  before  seeing  the  play. 

Mrs.  Brown  said  she  wanted  volunteers  to  plant  bulbs  that 
week.  The  family  was  very  proud  of  their  garden,  and  each  of 
them  helped  with  the  gardening.  There  was  some  argument 
about  the  best  place  to  plant  the  new  bulbs,  but  the  majority 
ruled. 

John  said  he  would  like  to  fit  up  a  room  in  the  basement  for 
use  as  a  gymnasium.  Mr.  Brown  sa'd  there  was  not  much 
money  in  the  budget  for  such  a  use  at  present,  but  they  could 
make  a  beginning.  Plans  and  costs  were  discussed. 

Does  this  description  of  a  Sunday  morning  breakfast-table 

1  Gilbreth,  Lillian  M.  The  Home-Maker  and  Her  Job,  p.  17.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  1929. 
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conversation  show  you  how  the  Brown  family  lived  together 
happily?  It  reveals  the  sympathetic  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  family,  their  interest  in  each  other’s  desires, 
and  their  readiness  to  spend  some  of  their  leisure  time  together. 
Every  one  of  the  Browns  was  proud  of  their  home.  Their 
home  was  not  luxurious  and  their  manner  of  living  was  not 
expensive,  yet  they  found  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  it. 

Some  types  of  bad  homes.  In  contrast  to  the  happy  home 
life  of  the  Browns,  we  find  homes  where  family  life  is  unhappy. 
Some  of  these  homes  are  described  below.  Can  you  see  how 
the  needs  of  the  family  members  are  not  satisfied  in  each  of 
these  homes? 

1.  The  Gray  house  is  always  very  neat  and  clean,  but  the 
children  do  not  like  to  stay  at  home  because  their  mother  and 
father  are  always  nagging  and  scolding  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gray  feel  that  children  will  be  spoiled  if  they  are  not  brought 
up  very  strictly. 

2.  In  the  Green  family  all  of  the  children  and  Mrs.  Green 
are  afraid  of  Mr.  Green,  who  is  something  of  a  tyrant. 

3.  In  the  Black  family  there  is  almost  continual  quarreling, 
sometimes  between  the  brother  and  sisters  and  sometimes  be¬ 
tween  the  parents. 

4.  The  younger  members  of  the  White  family  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  invite  anyone  into  their  home  except  upon  very  spe¬ 
cial  occasions. 

The  study  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  family  happiness. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  learn  to  analyze  family  situa¬ 
tions  and  to  discover  difficulties,  in  order  that  we  may  better 
manage  our  own  family  life.  To  gain  some  practice  in  analyz¬ 
ing  family  troubles,  it  is  suggested  that  the  class  proceed  as 
follows: 

1.  Make  a  list  on  the  blackboard  entitled  “Dangers  that 
Threaten  Family  Happiness.”  This  list  should  include  such 
factors  as  favoritism,  lack  of  recreation,  bad  friends,  etc. 

2.  Let  each  member  of  the  class  prepare  a  written  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  unfortunate  family  situation,  giving  the  conditions. 

3.  Members  of  the  class  will  exchange  papers.  Each  stu- 
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dent  will  write  a  brief  analysis  of  the  family  difficulty  in  his 
paper,  stating  the  danger  which  threatens  that  family  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  remedy. 

How  changing  times  bring  problems  into  family  life.  Some 
of  the  unhappiness  in  family  life  in  modern  times  is  caused  by 
change  in  living  conditions  and  ideals.  When  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  fail  to  realize  these  changes  and  adjust  their 
way  of  thinking,  then  disagreement  and  misunderstanding 
with  the  younger  members  of  the  family  result. 

There  may  be  disagreement  when  the  daughter  of  the  family 
wishes  to  go  out  for  many  entertainments,  parties,  club  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  like.  Her  parents  feel  that  she  should  stay  at 
home  and  be  happy  with  them.  Why  does  she  need  to  go 
somewhere  every  night?  These  parents  have  something  of  the 
traditional  attitude  that  a  girl’s  place  is  at  home  with  her 
parents.  Why  is  it  that  she  feels  it  necessary  to  go  outside  her 
home  for  her  recreation  ?  Is  she  justified  in  her  desire  to  spend 
so  much  time  away  from  her  home?  Or  any  of  her  free  time? 

Another  type  of  family  disagreement  because  of  failure  to 
understand  modern  social  conditions  arises  when  a  daughter 
wishes  to  go  to  college  and  her  family  feels  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  educate  a  girl.  The  status  of  women  has  changed 
greatly  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  yet  some  older 
people  still  cling  to  the  tradition  that  it  is  only  worth  while 
to  educate  boys. 

The  following  pages  show  how  changing  times  have  changed 
conditions  in  the  home.  It  is  easily  seen  that  when  some 
members  of  the  family  do  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  then  trouble  arises  within  the  family  circle. 

Modern  homes  differ  from  homes  of  the  past.  To  under¬ 
stand  properly  some  of  the  troubles  in  modern  families,  we 
must  trace  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  two 
centuries.  Quite  different  were  the  interests,  ideals,  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  home  of  two  hundred  years  ago  from  the  home 
of  today. 

Let  us  sketch  a  brief  picture  of  life  in  the  colonial  home.  The 
everyday  household  activities  consisted  of  cooking,  baking, 
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spinning  and  weaving,  and  similar  productive  activities.  Once 
a  month,  or  in  some  families  only  once  in  three  months,  there 
was  a  great  wash  day,  all  soiled  clothes  having  been  packed 
away  until  the  great  occasion.  In  the  spring  the  great  event  of 
the  season  was  the  soap-making.  All  the  fats  and  greases  from 
the  winter  cooking  had  been  stored  away  in  ill-smelling  jars. 
These  materials  were  boiled  with  lye  in  a  great  kettle  over  an 
outdoor  fire  until  soap  was  formed.  In  the  autumn  the  great 
event  was  the  candle-making.  Sometimes  these  were  made  by 
dipping  a  candle  wick  in  melted  wax  or  tallow,  allowing  the  tal¬ 
low  to  harden,  and  dipping  again  and  again  until  the  candle  had 
grown  to  the  proper  size.  Sometimes  the  candles  were  made 
in  molds;  the  wax  or  tallow  was  poured  into  a  mold,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  the  wick  was  suspended.  By  the  candle-dipping 
process  it  is  said  that  a  good  worker  could  produce  two  hundred 
candles  in  a  day.  The  candle-molding  was  usually  done  by 
men  who  traveled  about  from  house  to  house  and  took  charge 
of  the  candle-making. 

One  of  the  fireside  industries  which  boys  and  girls  of  colonial 
days  were  likely  to  engage  in  was  broom-making.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  lived  in  the  country  gathered  their  materials  from 
birch  trees  or  from  broom  corn  and  spent  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  making  brooms  for  sale  in  the  cities.  It  took  two  even¬ 
ings,  at  least,  to  make  one  broom,  and  each  broom  sold  for 
about  six  cents,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  boys  and  girls  did  not 
become  wealthy  from  their  labors  at  broom-making. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  comparison  of  the  activities  in  the 
modern  home  with  those  of  the  colonial  home.  There  are 
cooking  and  baking,  to  be  sure,  but  how  much  less  there  is 
likely  to  be,  especially  of  baking!  Bread  and  cake  and  pie 
often  come  from  the  store;  also  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
If  you  had  lived  two  hundred  years  ago  you  might  have  spent 
many  hours  cooking  and  baking  instead  of  taking  occasional 
trips  to  the  store  for  supplies.  You  might  have  spent  many 
long,  weary  hours  spinning  and  weaving  the  materials  for  your 
clothing  and  household  linens,  whereas  now  you  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  the  materials  you  need.  Or  you  may  even  do  no  sew- 
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ing  at  all,  but  buy  everything  ready-made.  Perhaps  you  do  the 
family  washing  at  home,  but  with  what  a  difference!  Colonial 
boys  and  girls  had  no  running  water,  no  electric  washing 
machines  or  electric  irons.  Instead  of  the  long,  tedious  hours 
that  colonial  families  spent  in  soap-making  and  candle-dipping, 
we  can  send  to  the  store  for  another  electric  light  bulb  and  a 
bar  of  soap.  Boys  and  girls  no  longer  earn  their  spending 
money  by  making  brooms,  and  are  quite  likely  to  spend  many 
times  the  six  cents,  paid  for  a  broom,  in  a  single  evening  at  a 
motion-picture  theater. 

The  industrial  and  economic  changes  of  the  past  century 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  activities  of  the  home. 
Many  of  the  household  tasks  once  required  for  comfortable 
living  have  become  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  interests  and 
amusements  have  disappeared.  Our  next  question  is,  What 
has  come  to  take  the  place  of  these  lost  activities,  interests, 
and  ideals? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  home?  The 

characteristics  of  the  modern  home  stand  out  most  clearly 
when  compared  to  the  home  of  the  past.  First,  the  family  of 
today  has  much  more  leisure  and  luxury  in  everyday  life  than 
formerly.  Two  hundred  years  ago  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  busy  with  necessary  activities  to  maintain  the  comforts 
of  a  simple  life.  Today  there  is  much  more  time  for  leisure,  for 
entertainments,  tennis  clubs,  camping  trips,  automobile  trips, 
and  reading.  And  there  is  money  for  theaters,  club  dues,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  radios. 

Why  does  this  added  luxury  and  leisure  create  a  problem  in 
maintaining  happy  family  relationships?  Perhaps  it  is  because 
when  people  have  more  time  to  play  they  become  dissatisfied 
and  want  even  more  than  is  attainable.  Or  perhaps  they  do 
not  know  how  to  play  together  as  happily  as  they  can  work  to¬ 
gether.  At  any  rate,  the  profitable  and  happy  use  of  leisure 
time  is  a  problem  which  the  present-day  family  frequently  fails 
to  solve. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  modern  home  as  compared  to 
the  colonial  home  is  the  smaller  number  of  household  duties 
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which  are  now  performed  in  the  home.  We  can  buy  prepared 
foods,  ready-made  clothing,  and  hundreds  of  labor-saving 
devices.  We  can  send  out  the  laundry,  the  mending,  and  the 
sewing.  We  turn  on  the  gas  instead  of  splitting  wood,  turn  the 
water  faucet  instead  of  going  to  the  spring  with  a  pail.  In  what 
way  has  this  created  a  problem  in  family  life?  When  all  the 
members  of  the  household  had  to  cooperate  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  everyday  household  activities,  they  learned  to  work 
together  contentedly.  Under  present  conditions  one  person  gen¬ 
erally  performs  the  housework  alone.  Each  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  spends  most  of  his  time  outside  the  home  at 
school  or  at  work.  There  is  a  diversity  of  interests  and  occupa¬ 
tions  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
Small  wonder  that  there  is  less  solidarity  of  feeling  in  the 
family  than  formerly. 

Can  you  recall  any  instance  of  all  the  members  of  a  family 
finding  pleasure  in  cooperating  in  any  household  activity? 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  modern  home  is  the  equality  of 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls.  Once  it  was  not  cus¬ 
tomary  for  girls  to  learn  even  to  read  and  write;  now  it  is 
required  by  law.  Girls’  labors  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
home;  they  may  fill  various  sorts  of  positions  in  the  outside 
world  and  often  earn  as  much  or  more  money  than  their 
brothers.  Yet  in  many  homes  there  is  a  bit  of  the  traditional 
feeling  still  prevalent  that  man  is  the  supreme  being,  that 
woman  is  the  weaker  and  less  intelligent  sex.  A  man  may 
resent  his  wife’s  wishing  to  take  a  position  outside  the  home;  a 
girl  may  feel  that  her  brother  should  help  with  the  housework, 
while  he  feels  it  is  beneath  him ;  the  boy  may  be  given  a  college 
education,  but  not  the  girl.  As  a  result  we  have  family  dis¬ 
agreements  and  permanent  discontent. 

If  you  were  the  mother  of  a  family,  how  would  you  avoid 
any  feeling  of  inequality  between  boys  and  girls? 

Still  a  fourth  characteristic  of  the  modern  home  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  colonial  home  is  the  seeking  of  recrea- 
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tion  outside  the  home.  Often  each  member  of  the  family  goes 
his  way  and  spends  his  leisure  time  playing  golf,  attending  club 
meetings  or  motion-picture  theaters,  riding  in  automobiles, 
frequenting  dance  halls,  or  at  numerous  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  When  each  member  has  individual  interests,  how  can  it 
make  for  unity  of  feeling  in  the  family?  The  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time  is  a  very  serious  problem,  indeed,  and  one  of  the 
later  units  for  study  in  this  book  is  devoted  to  that  topic. 

What  types  of  recreation  can  you  suggest  that  a  whole 
family  may  enjoy  together? 

What  is  the  function  of  the  modern  home?  Since  the  mod¬ 
ern  home  can  no  longer  do  for  its  members  what  the  colonial 
home  did,  what  can  it  do?  Could  we  well  do  without  family 
life?  Each  individual  can  earn  his  living  outside  the  home  and 
purchase  all  the  comforts  of  life  with  his  earnings.  He  can  find 
companionship  among  his  friends.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
provide  for  the  care  of  young  children ;  but  there  are  those  who 
suggest  that  children  could  be  more  scientifically  reared  in  an 
institution. 

Quite  obviously  material  comforts  are  procurable  without 
home  life.  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  home  can  provide  for  its 
members?  It  has  been  said  that  the  function  of  the  modern 
home  is  the  direction  of  its  members'  outside  interests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  With  numerous  affairs  outside  the  home  calling  for  our 
attention,  to  which  shall  we  give  our  time  and  thought?  Young 
people  may  well  drift  from  one  meaningless  leisure  pursuit  to 
another  without  wise  direction  from  older  members  of  the 
family.  They  may  elect  high-school  and  college  courses  which 
are  not  profitable  unless  their  desires  and  interests  have  been 
directed  toward  their  future  needs.  Shall  Leonard  take  Latin 
or  chemistry?  Shall  Charlotte  join  the  dancing  class  or  take 
music  lessons?  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  can  be 
wisely  decided  only  through  the  agency  of  the  home. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  home  can  function  so  as  to  give 
its  members  a  permanent  feeling  of  companionship  and  affection. 
Much  as  we  care  for  our  friends,  we  seldom  find  our  relation- 
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ships  with  them  as  permanent  and  enduring  as  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family.  The  home  atmosphere  which  is  permeated 

with  comradeship  and  fair  play  gives  its  members  a  kind  of 

satisfaction  which  is  necessary  for  happy  living. 

Do  you  know  anyone  who,  because  he  lacked  home 
influence,  made  mistakes  in  his  life? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Of  what  importance  are  good  manners  in  the  home?  Do  you  think 
a  lack  of  good  manners  might  cause  trouble?  Suggest  some  informal 
ways  of  saying  and  doing  courteous  things  at  home. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  such  character 
traits  as  self-control,  cheerfulness,  and  tolerance. 

3.  What  opportunities  does  a  girl  or  boy  have  for  evaluating  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  person  she  or  he  may  marry? 

4.  Many  boys  and  girls  disagree  with  their  parents  over  various 
matters.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  such  a  case, 
to  practice  tolerance  or  to  persist  in  the  argument?  Which  shows 
more  real  character?  Relate  any  story  you  know  which  illustrates 
this  point. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  automobile,  radio,  and  movie  have  had  a  harmful 
effect  on  home  life.  Explain  how  this  is  true.  How  can  we  indi¬ 
vidually  prevent  these  factors  in  modern  life  from  injuring  our  own 
home  life?  How  can  they  contribute  to  family  life? 

EXERCISES  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Write  a  short  paper  entitled  “Why  Human  Beings  Need  Home  and 
Family.” 

2.  Read  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  His  Children  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons)  and  write  a  brief  review  stating:  (1)  what  his  letters  re¬ 
veal  of  family  relationships;  (2)  what  interests  the  family  had  in 
common;  (3)  what  character  traits  were  revealed  in  himself. 

3.  Visit  a  juvenile  court.  Do  any  of  the  cases  show  a  lack  of  wholesome 
family  life? 

4.  Visit  an  orphanage  and  observe  how  you  think  the  children  might 
be  helped  by  home  life. 

5.  Read  the  following  books  and  write  brief  reviews  telling  what  the 
stories  portray  of  family  relationships: 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield,  The  Bent  Twig. 
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Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield,  The  Homemaker. 

Hegan,  Alice  Rice,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Paten. 

Norris,  Kathleen,  Home. 

Norris,  Kathleen,  Mother. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts,  My  Story. 

6.  Read  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice  M.  Earle  (The  Macmillan 
Company)  and  write  a  brief  review. 


Problem  3 

HOW  DO  FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY  HELP 
EACH  OTHER? 

Have  you  thought  of  yourself  as  a  citizen?  You  may  be 

inclined  to  think  of  a  citizen  only  as  an  adult  who  votes  upon 
election  day.  Perhaps  the  questions  below  will  serve  to  make 
you  think  of  yourself  as  a  citizen  both  at  the  present  time  and 
in  the  future.  Discuss  them  as  much  as  you  like  with  your 
friends,  but  try  answering  them  before  you  read  the  following 
pages. 

1.  What  other  activities  does  the  good  citizen  have  besides 
voting?  Make  a  list. 

2.  How  many  of  the  activities  which  you  listed  in  answer  to 
question  number  i  directly  concern  you  at  present? 

3.  What  does  your  town  contribute  to  your  personal  welfare 
as  a  boy  or  girl? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  always  to  obey  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations?  If  you  are  driving  a  car  and  approach  a  crossing 
where  the  lights  signal  “stop,”  do  you  really  need  to  stop  if 
no  other  cars  are  in  sight?  If  you  are  walking  and  live  in  a 
town  where  pedestrians  are  also  expected  to  obey  signal  lights, 
should  you  wait  when  the  only  car  in  sight  is  a  square  away? 

5.  What  local  clubs  and  organizations  can  you  name  that 
promote  community  welfare? 

WHAT  THE  COMMUNITY  DOES  FOR  US 

We  have  discussed  our  relationships  with  our  friends  and 
with  our  families;  now  we  will  consider  our  relationship  to  that 
larger  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  community  in  which 
we  live.  First,  we  will  consider  the  ways  in  which  the  com¬ 
munity  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives. 

The  community  helps  us  to  get  an  education.  If  we  had 
been  born  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  might  never  have  learned 
to  read  or  write.  There  were  no  public  schools  such  as  we 
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have  now,  and  most  certainly  there  was  no  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation.  Under  the  present  system  every  property  owner  must 
pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  every  boy  and  girl 
must  go  to  school  until  a  certain  age  limit  is  reached. 

Why  is  it  considered  best  for  everyone  to  help  support  the 
schools?  Why  should  the  man  with  no  children  help  pay  for 
the  education  of  other  people’s  children? 

What  makes  for  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
community  at  large  is  a  benefit  to  each  individual  man  and 
woman.  Perhaps  you  will  understand  this  better  if  you 
imagine  yourself  living  in  an  ignorant,  primitive  type  of  com¬ 
munity  where  no  one  can  read  the  newspapers,  no  one  can 
write  a  letter,  no  one  can  keep  business  accounts.  Prosper¬ 
ity  does  not  come  to  such  backward  communities.  Unless 
there  is  money  to  support  the  schools,  free  education  is 
impossible. 

Why  should  every  boy  and  girl  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  whether  willingly  or  not?  It  is  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  to  have  every  member  educated  and 
able  to  take  a  responsible  position  in  the  community,  therefore 
the  modern  community  says  to  its  boys  and  girls,  “We  will  give 
you  an  education.  It  is  best  for  the  community  and  for 
you.” 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  possible  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  receive  more  and  more  free  education  through  the  agency 
of  their  own  communities.  Some  cities  even  offer  college  edu¬ 
cation  to  their  young  people.  States  maintain  state  colleges 
and  universities. 

Find  out  how  much  it  costs  the  community  per  child  each 
year  in  your  high  school;  in  your  elementary  school. 

If  there  were  no  public  schools  in  your  community  how 
much  would  it  cost  your  parents  for  your  high-school 
education? 


How  does  the  community  give  us  recreational  opportunities? 

In  almost  every  community  some  of  the  public  tax  money  is 
spent  for  public  recreational  facilities.  The  public  library  is 
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one  of  these.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  part  of  your 
father’s  tax  money  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  read  a  library 
book?  Libraries,  of  course,  are  one  of  the  great  educational 
agencies  as  well  as  recreational  opportunities  for  citizens. 

List  other  recreational  facilities  provided  by  your  com¬ 
munity  and  find  out  how  much  it  costs  to  operate  each 
one  for  a  year.  Your  list  may  include  such  institutions  as 
parks,  swimming  pools,  and  art  galleries. 

The  community  provides  conveniences.  We  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  modern  American 
community  that  we  are  likely  to  take  them  for  granted.  If  we 
could,  for  a  day,  go  back  two  or  three  hundred  years,  we  should 
be  impressed  with  the  superior  community  conveniences  which 
we  possess. 

If  you  washed  the  breakfast  dishes  this  morning,  you  turned 
the  dishwater  into  the  sink  and  it  was  carried  away  without 
any  further  effort  on  your  part.  Before  you  left  for  school,  you 
may  have  telephoned  to  a  friend.  If  your  home  is  far  from  the 
school,  you  may  have  ridden  on  a  street  car  or  bus.  Or  you 
may  have  walked  over  cement  sidewalks  and  well-paved 
streets. 

If  you  had  been  born  two  hundred  or  even  one  hundred 
years  ago,  you  could  not  have  done  any  of  these  things.  You 
would  have  carried  the  dishwater  out  into  the  back  yard  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it,  and  to  get  to  school,  if  there  was  one,  you  would  have 
walked,  or  ridden  on  a  horse  over  rough  roads. 

Many  of  our  modern  conveniences  would  be  unbelievable 
to  the  colonial  homemaker.  Water  and  sewage  systems, 
street  paving,  electric  light  systems,  and  sometimes  gas  sys¬ 
tems  are  operated  by  the  city.  Each  householder,  of  course, 
pays  for  the  particular  service  he  receives,  but  it  is  only 
through  the  help  of  the  city  that  he  is  able  to  secure  the  con¬ 
venience.  Sometimes  public  utility  companies  are  privately 
owned,  but  the  service  to  the  householder  is  the  same. 

List  all  the  modern  conveniences  which  your  community 
provides.  Which  ones  are  operated  by  the  city? 
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The  community  offers  protection  to  the  home.  The  modern 
community  offers  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
citizens.  If  you  discover  a  fire  in  the  attic  of  your  home  and 
send  in  an  alarm,  the  city  fire  department  responds  with 
promptness.  Imagine  a  fire  in  your  home  in  the  days  when 
fires  were  fought  by  volunteer  bucket  brigades  who  passed 
pails  of  water  along  by  hand. 

Police  surveillance  is  another  type  of  protection  offered  to 
the  modern  community.  If  the  family  automobile  is  stolen,  or 
your  home  burglarized,  you  report  it  immediately  to  the 
police,  and  sometimes  they  are  able  to  recover  the  lost  prop¬ 
erty.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  police  in  our  cities,  deters 
many  wrong-doers  from  law-breaking. 

Health  protection  is  also  provided  for  the  modern  com¬ 
munity  through  regulations  and  public  supervision.  In  a  later 
unit  for  study  in  this  book  we  take  up  the  health  problem,  but 
we  will  list  here  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  community 
guards  the  health  of  its  citizens. 

Quarantine  of  contagious  diseases 

Inspection  of  milk  and  meat 

Supervision  of  dangerous  occupations  in  factories 

Inspection  of  buildings  for  fire  hazards 

Regulations  concerning  canned  goods 

Opportunities  for  general  development.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  educational  and  recreational  facilities  which 
the  community  can  provide  in  our  discussion  of  what  the  com¬ 
munity  gives  to  you  individually.  But  we  must  consider  what 
the  community  provides  for  all  the  members  of  the  family  in 
the  way  of  general  development.  By  general  development  we 
mean  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  growth  of  the  individual. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  schools  and  their  importance, 
but  let  us  not  feel  that  schools  are  only  for  the  young  people. 
Many  communities  maintain  night  schools  and  part-time 
schools  for  adults.  Along  with  the  schools  which  are  certainly 
the  most  important  educational  agency,  there  are  numerous 
other  educational  facilities  maintained  in  some  communities. 
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Lectures,  concerts,  clinics,  and  better  home  demonstrations 
are  all  educational  agencies,  some  of  them  operated  by  the  city 
and  some  by  community  organizations. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  development  of  the  individual  we 
must  not  neglect  the  ethical  and  moral  side.  It  is  here  that 
the  churches  function  most  particularly,  striving  to  give  people 
high  ideals  through  sermons,  lectures,  Sunday  and  weekday 
classes. 

To  sum  up  this  idea  of  general  development,  it  is  one  func¬ 
tion  of  the  community  to  offer  its  citizens  broad  opportunities. 
The  progressive  community  is  alive  to  every  possible  means  of 
betterment.  This  means  opportunities  for  physical  recreation, 
cultural  pursuits,  vocational  training,  and  spiritual  inspiration. 

What  facilities  does  your  community  offer  for  general 
development?  List  those  which  are  operated  by  the  city; 
by  clubs  and  community  organizations.  Find  out  how 
much  is  spent  yearly  in  these  projects. 

WHAT  WE  GIVE  TO  OUR  COMMUNITIES 

The  community  provides  education,  recreation,  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  its  members.  What  return  should  we  make  to  the 
community?  Need  we  do  more  than  pay  the  tax  money 
which  supports  the  public  institutions  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  ? 

Here  is  an  answer  to  this  question  that  some  people  seem  not 
to  have  thought  of.  We  do  need  to  pay  taxes,  but  money  is  not 
enough.  We  can  give  good  care  to  public  property,  we  can 
give  intelligent  thought  and  interest  to  publ'c  affairs,  we  can 
obey  laws,  and  we  can  have  pride  in  our  communities. 

Even  the  younger  members  of  the  community  can  make 
these  contributions  to  their  city. 

We  can  respect  community  laws  and  regulations.  There 
are  large  and  small  ways  in  which  one  may  be  a  lawbreaker,  but 
we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  man  who  robs  a  bank  or 
shoots  his  neighbor.  There  are  hundreds  of  smaller  offenses 
which  interfere  with  community  welfare. 

Why  is  there  need  for  policemen  in  public  places?  Thought 
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less  and  careless  people  disobey  signs,  trample  on  grass  and 
flower  beds  in  the  public  parks,  park  cars  in  places  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  traffic,  endanger  their  own  lives  by  crossing  streets  in 
the  midst  of  heavy  traffic.  This  lack  of  respect  for  rules  and 
regulations  is  bad  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  the  man 
who  laughs  because  he  can  break  some  law  without  being  pun¬ 
ished  is  making  poor  return  for  what  his  community  gives  to  him. 

Younger  members  of  the  community  have  their  opportunity 
to  show  respect  for  laws  and  regulations  in  their  school  com¬ 
munity.  Behavior  in  assembly  rooms,  behavior  in  lunchrooms 
and  corridors,  care  of  books,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
students  can  do  their  share  in  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  their  school. 

Younger  people  also  have  their  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  larger  community.  They  can  obey  regula¬ 
tions  at  public  gatherings  and  in  public  places.  They  can 
know  and  obey  traffic  laws.  They  can  show  respect  for  author¬ 
ity  on  all  occasions. 

List  ten  ways  in  which  you  personally  can  show  respect 
for  the  laws  of  your  school  community. 

List  ten  ways  in  which  you  can  show  respect  for  the  laws  of 
your  city. 

We  can  show  regard  for  public  property.  Sometimes 
thoughtless  people  deface  public  property  by  marking  on  walls, 
carving  initials  on  park  benches  or  schoolroom  desks,  by  tear¬ 
ing  pages  out  of  library  books.  Some  people  will  dig  up  shrubs 
and  pick  flowers  in  public  parks  without  realizing  that  they  are 
confiscating  something  which  is  the  property  of  others.  Such 
property  belongs  to  everyone,  not  to  a  few  individuals. 

It  seems  strange  that  people  who  think  they  are  honest  will 
deliberately  destroy  or  appropriate  property  which  is  not  their 
own.  Public  property  belongs  to  the  whole  community,  and 
every  member  of  the  community  should  assume  responsibility 
for  protecting  it. 

Participating  in  community  projects.  How  is  it  possible  for 
high-school  boys  and  girls  to  contribute  to  community  projects? 
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They  may  have  no  money  to  give,  but  that  need  not  deter 
them  from  contributing  their  share.  They  can  give  service. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  a  need  for  workers  during  a  Clean-Up 
Week  or  during  a  Red  Cross  drive. 

Younger  people  may  make  their  contribution  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  through  such  organizations  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., 
the  Girl  Reserves,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
Each  of  these  organizations  has  a  distinctly  worth-while  pur¬ 
pose,  and  though  they  are  enjoyable  for  social  reasons,  they 
also  contribute  very  definitely  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Membership  in  these  organizations  means  more  than  a  good 
time ;  it  means  identifying  one’s  self  with  the  community. 

What  organizations  are  represented  in  your  class?  What 
service  has  each  organization  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
munity? 

What  can  the  home  contribute  to  the  community?  We  have 
considered  what  you  as  an  individual  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  can  do  to  promote  good  community  life.  Now  let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  the  home  as  a  social  institution  can  give  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Its  contribution  will,  of  course,  be  the  sum  total  of 
what  its  individual  members  contribute,  but  their  cooperative 
effort  is  so  much  the  more  valuable.  Stated  briefly,  the  home 
can  contribute  the  cultivation  of  ideals  relative  to  the  com¬ 
munity  life,  the  support  of  good  legislation,  the  support  of 
worth-while  community  projects,  and  care  of  home  premises. 

The  home  can  cultivate  desirable  ideals.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  your  own  responsibility  for  care  of  public  property 
and  respect  for  authority.  It  is  through  our  family  life  while 
we  are  young  that  we  acquire  our  first  ideas  about  respect  for 
other  people’s  property  and  learn  to  obey  rules  and  regulations. 
As  we  grow  older,  we  apply  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in 
community  situations. 

It  is  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process  that  a  child  builds  up  his 
standards  of  behavior  concerning  care  of  public  property  and 
obedience  to  authority.  His  standards  are  formed  partly 
through  imitation  of  older  members  of  his  family.  How  do 
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you  think  the  standards  of  a  child  are  affected  if  he  sees  his 
parents  try  to  avoid  paying  taxes  which  they  rightfully  owe? 
The  evasion  may  involve  only  the  small  matter  of  a  dog 
license.  Upon  being  asked  if  they  have  a  dog,  their  reply  is 
“  No.”  How  are  the  ideals  of  a  child  affected  if  he  knows  that 
his  parents  sometimes  evade  the  law? 

The  ideals  of  the  home  are  generally  reflected  in  the  behavior 
of  the  individual  members.  Certainly  those  ideals  cannot  be 
too  high  nor  too  strictly  observed  by  the  older  members  of  the 
family. 

The  home  can  support  good  legislation.  Supposedly,  all 
laws,  local,  state,  and  national,  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  people.  It  is  a  natural  supposition,  then,  that  all 
people  will  be  interested  in  pending  legislation,  will  know  both 
sides  of  each  question,  and  be  ready  to  express  intelligent  opin¬ 
ions  on  it.  Unfortunately,  many  people  pay  little  attention  to 
the  making  of  laws.  They  also  pay  little  attention  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  public  officials,  often  failing  to  vote,  and  if  they  do  vote 
often  fail  to  inform  themselves  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  home  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  community  life. 

Let  proposed  laws  be  a  topic  for  family  discussion.  How  will 
these  laws  benefit  the  community,  how  might  they  do  it  harm, 
how  might  they  affect  the  family?  When  an  election  of  public 
officials  is  to  take  place,  let  the  family  discuss  it  as  a  matter 
of  current  interest.  Such  discussions  result  in  more  intelligent 
voting. 

How  could  one  hope  to  encourage  the  passage  of  a  bill  in 
the  State  Legislature?  To  whom  would  you  write? 

What  legislation  that  deserves  your  attention  is  now 
pending  in  your  community? 

The  support  of  worth-while  community  projects.  From  time 
to  time  every  progressive  town  is  sure  to  have  some  project 
before  its  citizens  for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  It 
may  be  the  building  of  a  swimming  pool,  a  Clean-Up  Week,  or 
a  campaign  for  money  for  the  Community  Chest. 
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Sometimes  a  community  project  may  extend  over  a  long  term 
of  years.  The  City  Beautiful  program  which  some  cities  have 
undertaken  is  of  this  type.  A  great  and  splendid  plan  is  made 
for  the  ultimate  beautification  of  the  city.  As  fast  as  money 
will  permit,  the  city  builds  boulevards,  opens  parks,  and  erects 
fine  public  buildings. 

How  can  the  home  encourage  such  projects?  The  members 
of  the  family  in  which  proposed  community  projects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  intelligently  will  acquire  an  interest  in  community 
affairs  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

In  a  city  of  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  bond  issue 
to  raise  money  for  a  public  park  which  was  to  have  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  wading  pool,  tennis  courts,  playground,  and  picnic 
grounds  was  to  be  voted  upon.  Two  prominent  business  men 
expressed  themselves  in  the  following  ways: 

Mr.  Black  said  it  was  a  serious  misuse  of  public  moneys. 
The  city  was  already  in  debt  and  needed  more  police  protec¬ 
tion.  He  and  his  friends  had  grown  up  without  any  public 
recreation  park,  and  he  did  not  see  why  people  could  not  amuse 
themselves  as  they  used  to  do.  Why  could  not  people  stay  at 
home  instead  of  running  off  to  parks?  It  would  be  better  to 
appoint  more  policemen  to  make  people  behave  themselves. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  very  anxious  that  the  bond  issue  be  voted 
upon  favorably.  The  city  needed  a  place  where  people  could 
go  and  enjoy  themselves  at  little  or  no  expense.  Perhaps  the 
city  would  not  need  so  large  a  police  force  if  people  were  busy 
with  wholesome  amusements.  Even  though  the  park  was 
expensive,  it  would  pay  for  itself  in  the  health  and  happiness  it 
gave  to  the  citizens. 

Which  man  do  you  think  showed  the  more  intelligent 
and  far-sighted  attitude? 

Are  there  any  projects  now  before  the  public  in  your  com¬ 
munity?  If  so,  have  you  learned  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  projects? 

The  care  of  home  premises.  The  attractiveness  of  a  com¬ 
munity  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  care  which  indi- 
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vidual  citizens  give  to  their  home  premises.  Flowers,  trees, 
shrubs,  well-cared-for  lawns,  all  play  their  part  in  producing 
pleasant  streets.  And  who  will  deny  that  it  is  good  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  pleasant  surroundings? 

Genuine  interest  in  home  grounds  will  mean  more  than 
attractive  front  and  side  yards.  Back  yards  and  alleys  will 


FIG.  I.  THE  PEOPLE  IN  EATON,  OHIO,  HAVE  PRIDE  IN 
THEIR  ALLEYS 


receive  as  much  attention  as  any  other  part  of  the  grounds. 
This  type  of  community  spirit  is  admirably  demonstrated  in 
Eaton,  Ohio,  where  the  citizens  take  great  pride  in  their  back 
vards  and  alleys.  The  following  newspaper  account  describes 
their  success: 


Eaton  again  today  qualified  as  the  “spotless  town”  of  Ohio.  The 
occasion  was  the  fourth  annual  alley  parade  and  inspection.  A  large 
fleet  of  automobiles  filled  with  justifiably  proud  citizens  and  out-of-town 
visitors  drove  through  eighteen  miles  of  alleys.  Not  a  pile  of  refuse,  a 
trash  box,  nor  a  garbage  container  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

The  visitors  were  astonished  to  find  that  not  only  wqrjejhe  alleys  free 
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of  filth  and  refuse,  but  practically  all  of  them  were  bordered  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery. 

Compare  the  picture  of  the  alley  in  Eaton  (Fig.  i)  with 
alleys  near  your  school  and  home.  Is  the  comparison  favor¬ 
able  to  your  own  alleys? 

What  is  your  future  place  in  the  community?  Now  let  us 

give  a  forward  look  to  our  discussion  of  community  relation¬ 
ships  and  try  to  visualize  ourselves  a  few  years  in  the  future. 
Have  you  planned  the  vocation  you  will  choose  when  you  leave 
school?  Do  you  know  what  training  is  necessary  to  prepare 
you  adequately  for  the  job?  All  of  us  should  look  ahead  to  a 
worth-while  job  which  will  help  us  to  play  the  part  of  respon¬ 
sible  citizens.  Some  boys  and  girls,  when  they  leave  school, 
drift  about  from  one  job  to  another,  working  a  few  weeks  here 
and  a  few  weeks  there.  Most  of  their  jobs  require  no  par¬ 
ticular  training  or  ability,  and  it  is  seldom  that  these  boys  and 
girls  eventually  become  successful  in  their  work.  Boys  and 
girls  who  have  a  definite  purpose  in  mind  when  they  begin 
work  face  a  different  situation.  They  know  what  kind  of  work 
they  wish  to  do  and  steadily  progress  toward  their  goal. 

Survey  the  possibilities  in  your  community  for  various 
vocations. 

Discuss  in  class  the  vocation  which  each  member  thinks  he 
or  she  would  like  to  follow.  Find  out  what  training  will 
be  necessary. 

Invite  representatives  from  different  trades  and  vocations 
to  tell  your  class  about  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  organizations  are  there  in  your  community  for  boys  and  girls 
of  your  age?  What  is  the  particular  aim  of  each  organization? 

2.  Make  a  survey  of  local  community  needs.  What  in  your  opinion  is 
the  most  needed  community  project? 

3.  What  are  the  child  labor  laws  in  your  state?  Why  does  it  eventually 
mean  a  poor  and  non-progressive  community  if  children  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  rather  than  required  to  go  to  school? 

4.  What  ought  you  to  do  if  you  should  see  someone  breaking  a  law? 
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For  example,  what  ought  you  to  do  if  you  should  see  someone  cut* 
ting  a  picture  out  of  a  library  magazine?  Or  picking  flowers  in  the 
public  park?  Or  stealing  from  a  locker  in  the  school  corridor?  What 
is  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do? 

5.  Discuss  the  question:  What  good  manners  should  be  practiced  in 
public  places?  Make  a  list  of  practices  which  constitute  good 
manners  for  the  street,  in  theaters,  in  shops,  on  street  cars. 

6.  What  are  the  local  agencies  for  caring  for  the  poor  of  the  city?  How 
are  they  supported? 

7.  Why  do  good  laws  make  for  greater  freedom? 

8.  At  what  age  should  children  become  financially  independent? 

PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

1.  Make  a  City  Beautiful  plan  for  your  town.  Secure  a  city  map  and 
show  how  you  would  make  changes  and  improvements. 

2.  Write  a  short  paper  called  “What  I  Give  to  My  Community.” 

3.  Write  a  story  or  play  which  illustrates  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  family 
to  live  happily  without  dependence  upon  the  community. 

4.  Read  the  following  books.  Be  prepared  to  tell  how  family  life  in  each 
story  was  affected  by  the  community  in  which  the  family  lived. 
Cather,  Willa  S.,  My  Antonia.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1926. 
Martin,  Helen,  Tillie,  the  Mennonite  Maid.  Century  Company, 

1916 
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A  SUMMARY  TO  HELP  US  ORGANIZE  AND  USE  WHAT 
WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  OUR  RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE 

The  Final  Test  of  Your  Relationships  with  Other  People 

In  this  unit  of  work  you  have  been  studying  human  relation¬ 
ships,  your  own  relationships  with  your  friends,  your  family, 
and  with  your  community.  We  have  acquired  certain  ideas 
about  right  and  wrong  in  these  human  relationships.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately  To  know  what  is  right  does  not  mean  that  we  always 
do  the  right  thing.  Our  habits  of  behavior ,  speech ,  actions,  and 
attitudes  are  the  real  test  of  our  relationships  with  other  people.  To 
answer  test  questions  about  human  relationships  correctly 
means  something,  but  to  conduct  ourselves  rightly  day  by  day 
is  the  all-important  consideration.  To  pass  the  test  of  daily 
behavior,  we  must  keep  strict  watch  of  ourselves  and  engage  in 
frequent  self-criticism.  You  will  find  the  “Standards  for  Our 
Relationships  with  Other  People,”  printed  below,  helpful  in 
your  self-criticism.  If  you  can  judge  yourself  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly  by  these  standards  you  will  make  real  progress. 

STANDARDS  FOR  OUR  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
OTHER  PEOPLE 

I.  Do  I  constantly  try  to  develop  a  fine  personality? 

1.  To  improve  my  personal  appearance? 

2.  To  care  for  my  health? 

3.  To  improve  my  manners? 

4.  To  cultivate  refinement  of  speech  and  thought? 

5.  To  be  self-confident  yet  mod-st? 

II.  Am  I  a  good  friend? 

1.  Do  I  impose  my  wishes  on  my  friends? 

2.  Am  I  snobbish? 

3.  Do  I  practice  desirable  character  traits  in  my  friend¬ 
ships? 

4.  Do  I  give  boys  the  same  kind  of  friendship  that  I 
give  to  girls? 

III.  Do  I  give  intelligent  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
marriage? 
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1.  Do  I  realize  the  responsibilities  of  marriage? 

2.  Do  I  desire  worth-while  qualities  in  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  I  marry? 

IV.  Am  I  a  desirable  member  of  my  family? 

1.  Do  I  cheerfully  contribute  my  share  of  service  to  the 
home? 

2.  Do  I  appreciate  the  service  which  other  members 
perform? 

3.  Am  I  satisfied  with  my  fair  share  of  the  family  in¬ 
come? 

4.  Do  I  practice  tact  and  kindness  at  home? 

5.  Am  I  tolerant  of  opinions  held  by  other  members  of 
my  family? 

6.  Do  I  show  self-control  in  everyday  home  life? 

7.  Do  I  cause  worry  and  annoyance  to  my  family? 

8.  Do  I  show  proper  consideration  for  suggestions  made 
by  other  members  of  the  family? 

9.  Do  I  respect  the  property  of  other  members? 

V.  Am  I  a  desirable  member  of  the  community? 

1.  Do  I  habitually  obey  laws  and  regulations? 

2.  Do  I  take  good  care  of  public  property? 

3.  Am  I  interested  in  community  projects? 

4.  Do  I  contribute  service  to  the  community? 

5.  Do  I  appreciate  the  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  which  my  community  affords? 

6.  Do  I  show  intelligent  interest  in  proposed  laws? 

7.  Am  I  intelligently  informed  concerning  the  election 
of  public  officials? 

8.  Am  I  truly  intelligent  in  my  attitude  toward  public 
projects? 

9.  Do  I  give  my  home  premises  proper  care? 

VI.  Am  I  making  intelligent  preparation  for  my  future  place 
in  the  community? 

1.  Do  I  have  a  definite  plan? 

2.  Do  I  know  what  training  I  need  for  my  chosen 
vocation  ? 
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HOME  PROJECTS  IN  GETTING  ALONG  WITH 
OTHER  PEOPLE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  what  we  learn  in  the  classroom 
does  not  mean  much  in  our  lives  outside  the  school.  We  may 
have  learned  the  difference  between  the  right  and  wrong  thing 
to  do  in  our  relationships  with  our  families,  our  friends,  and 
communities,  yet  at  times  we  fail  to  really  do  the  thing  which 
we  know  to  be  right.  In  moments  when  we  are  emotionally 
upset,  when  we  are  ill  or  tired,  we  say  or  do  the  wrong  thing.  It 
is  not  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  that  we  acquire  right  be¬ 
havior.  Whatever  time  we  may  have  spent  in  the  study  of  this 
unit  will  not  be  long  enough  to  establish  habits  of  conduct  that 
we  know  to  be  desirable.  We  need  further  and  long  continued 
opportunities  for  practice. 

The  projects  listed  below  to  be  carried  out  in  your  homes  and 
outside  the  school  may  suggest  to  you  ways  in  which  you  can 
make  more  ideal  your  relationships  with  other  people. 

1 .  Think  over  your  relationships  with  other  members  of  your 
family.  With  which  member  of  your  family  do  you  have 
most  friction?  Suggest  to  yourself  several  ways  in  which 
you  might  try  to  overcome  this  friction.  Select  the  course 
of  procedure  which  you  think  will  produce  the  best  result  for 
everyone  concerned.  This  project  should  extend  over  a 
period  of  at  least  three  months.  Check  up  on  your  progress 
every  week.  Do  you  really  follow  the  course  of  procedure 
you  planned  or  do  you  sometimes  fail  ?  As  you  watch  your 
own  progress  from  week  to  week,  do  you  feel  it  would  be 
better  to  change  to  some  other  plan  of  procedure  in  order  to 
secure  the  more  harmonious  relationship  that  you  desire? 

2.  What  contribution  can  you,  personally,  make  to  happy  and 
successful  family  life?  For  a  month  keep  a  list  of  the  ways 
in  which  you  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  family. 
This  may  include  services,  exercise  of  tact,  kindness,  self- 
control,  or  other  traits.  For  example,  can  you  definitely 
keep  yourself  from  displaying  temper  at  a  time  when  you 
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might  formerly  have  indulged  in  a  “grouch”  or  a  fit  of 
“blues”?  At  the  end  of  the  month  hold  a  conference  with 
your  teacher  and  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  additional  ways 
in  which  you  can  contribute  to  happy  and  successful  home 
life. 

3.  If  there  is  a  small  child,  an  elderly  person,  or  an  invalid  in 
your  family  circle,  what  special  consideration  can  you  show 
to  this  person?  Keep  a  record  of  the  ways  in  which  you  are 
able  to  do  this. 

4.  Make  a  survey  of  your  present  relationship  to  your  com¬ 
munity.  In  what  ways  do  you  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community?  In  what  ways  do  you  fail  to  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare?  Suggest  ways  in  which  you  can  make  yourself  a  more 
useful  citizen.  For  example,  you  may  protect  public 
property,  obey  laws,  help  with  community  projects,  or  do 
other  things  which  you  have  not  done  before.  Keep  a  list 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  check  up  to  see  what  im¬ 
provement  you  have  made. 


Unit  Two 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  HOUSEKEEPING  PROBLEM 

As  junior  members  of  the  family  we  are  concerned  with  a  share 
of  the  housekeeping  problem.  Our  contribution  of  service  may 
be  any  of  the  numerous  housekeeping  jobs  —  to  make  the 
beds,  clean  the  living  room,  or  wash  the  dishes;  but  whatever 
our  housekeeping  jobs,  we  can  learn  to  do  them  in  an  efficient, 
up-to-date,  and  interesting  fashion. 

First,  we  can  learn  to  save  time  and  energy  so  that  we  may 
have  more  time  for  leisure  pursuits.  To  clean  the  bathroom  in 
twenty  minutes,  instead  of  taking  thirty-five  minutes,  means  a 
saving  of  fifteen  minutes.  In  our  study  we  shall  see  how  the 
saving  of  many  minutes,  even  hours,  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  application  of  the  scientific  methods  used  in  the 
industrial  world.  Housekeeping  engineers  show  us  how  to 
do  tasks  more  quickly,  how  to  eliminate  unnecessary  tasks, 
how  to  select  the  right  equipment,  and  how  to  schedule  our 
time  effectively. 

Secondly,  we  may  acquire  a  new  point  of  view  about  house¬ 
keeping.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  who  find  their 
housekeeping  jobs  dull  drudgery  may  find  new  interest  in  their 
tasks.  For  example,  the  problem  of  saving  time  in  dishwash¬ 
ing  may  become  as  interesting  as  a  puzzle.  The  business  of 
housekeeping  is  a  challenge  to  intelligence,  requiring  as  much 
skill  and  judgment  as  many  paid  jobs  in  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  Thinking  out  the  best  way  of  doing  any 
housekeeping  task  may  bring  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that 
we  find  in  solving  any  problem,  whether  it  be  housekeeping, 
office  work,  sales  work,  or  nursing.  To  achieve  real  success  in 
housekeeping  brings  genuine  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  the 
work  itself. 

Third,  we  shall  see  that  the  housekeeping  job  is  but  one  of 
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the  major  problems  which  we  meet  in  our  study  of  home¬ 
making.  We  must  not  let  our  interest  in  housekeeping  prob¬ 
lems  confuse  our  understanding  of  the  larger  homemaking 
problem ,  Housekeeping  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  merely  one 
stepping  stone  to  successful  homemaking.  To  bake  a  delicious 
apple  pie,  or  to  make  the  beds  beautifully,  or  to  clean  a  room 
every  Saturday  morning,  does  not  mean  that  we  do  all  we  can 
!  toward  successful  homemaking.  We  must  not  become  so 
concerned  with  housekeeping  that  we  forget  the  more  im¬ 
portant  thing,  to  help  create  a  happy  and  satisfactory  home 
j  life  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


Problem  1 

HOW  CAN  MOTION  STUDY  SAVE  TIME 
AND  ENERGY? 

Questions  to  make  you  think.  We  do  not  think  much  about 
the  things  which  we  do  frequently.  We  form  habits  of  per¬ 
forming  certain  activities,  and  sometimes  these  habits  are 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy.  The  questions  below  will  start 
you  thinking  about  right  and  wrong  ways  of  performing  cer¬ 
tain  housekeeping  tasks. 

1.  Mary  and  Helen  were  sisters  who  took  turns  at  helping 
in  the  kitchen.  It  always  seemed  to  take  Mary  longer  than 
Helen  to  do  the  same  job,  although  each  of  them  moved  at 
about  the  same  speed.  Can  you  guess  why  it  took  Mary  fifteen 
minutes  to  set  the  table,  and  Helen  only  ten  minutes? 

2.  When  one  is  making  a  bed,  does  it  matter  where  the  pil¬ 
lows,  sheets,  and  blankets  are  piled  if  one  wishes  to  save  time 
and  steps?  Explain  your  answer. 

3.  How  can  a  tray  save  time  and  energy  in  clearing  the 
table  after  meals?  How  many  steps  could  you  save  in  a  week 
if  you  used  a  tray  instead  of  carrying  the  dishes  in  your 
hand? 

4.  Frequent  bending  of  the  back  is  fatiguing  and  wasteful  of 
energy.  How  can  this  be  eliminated  in  housekeeping  tasks? 
In  hanging  out  clothes?  In  cleaning  a  floor?  In  ironing? 

5.  Does  one  use  more  motions  when  washing  dishes  if  one 
scrapes  and  stacks  the  dishes  first,  or  if  one  washes  them  as 
they  come  without  bothering  to  put  them  in  orderly  piles? 

“  Moving  pictures  ”  of  some  housekeeping  activities.  A 

study  of  motion  as  it  is  used  in  housework  is  more  easily  made 
if  we  have  some  means  of  recording  the  movements.  The  eye 
does  not  always  see  every  movement,  and  the  mind  fails  to 
remember  exactly  what  movements  are  made.  We  need  the 
movements  recorded  in  black  and  white  so  that  we  can  make 
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accurate  comparisons  of  different  ways  of  performing  the  same 
task. 

A  simple  method  of  recording  movement  has  been  used  in 
studying  various  housekeeping  activities.  It  requires  but  a 
simple  apparatus  consisting  of  a  camera  and  a  digit  lamp. 
The  digit  lamp  shown  in  Figure  2  has  a  tiny  electric  bulb  which 
is  clipped  to  the  first  finger  of  the  person  performing  the  activ¬ 
ity.  A  wire  extends  from  the  lamp  to  a  small  battery  that  is 
hooked  to  the  person’s  belt  or  placed  in  a  pocket.  To  carry  out 


the  experiment,  the  room  must  be  perfectly  dark,  and  the 
camera  lens  left  wide  open.  Then,  as  the  lighted  lamp  moves 
back  and  forth  with  the  worker’s  hand,  lines  of  light  are 
recorded  on  the  film  in  the  camera.  The  more  movements  that 
are  made,  the  more  lines  are  recorded.  Thus  we  can  take 
“ moving  pictures”  of  simple  activities. 

In  Figure  3  (see  page  62)  you  will  see  two  pictures  that  were 
taken  of  the  motions  used  in  filling  four  water  glasses.  In  A . 
each  glass  was  picked  up,  held  under  the  water  faucet,  the  wa¬ 
ter  turned  on  and  off  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  glass  returned  to 
the  drainboard  of  the  sink.  As  you  can  see  in  the  photograph, 
this  required  many  movements  back  and  forth  with  the  right 
hand.  In  B,  a  water  pitcher  was  filled  at  the  faucet  and  the 
water  poured  into  each  glass,  thus  requiring  fewer  movements 
of  the  right  hand  and  arm. 

The  photographs  in  Figure  4  (see  page  62)  show  a  study  of 
another  simple  activity,  basting  with  thread  and  needle.  In  A , 
the  thread  was  drawn  out  to  full  length  each  time  a  stitch  was 
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taken,  but  in  B,  several  stitches  were  taken  before  drawing  the 
thread  out  to  full  length.  The  difference  in  number  of  arm 


A  B 

FIG.  3.  MOVEMENTS  USED  IN  TWO  METHODS  OF  FILLING 
WATER  GLASSES 


FIG.  4.  MOVEMENTS  USED  IN  TWO  METHODS  OF  BASTING 
WITH  NEEDLE  AND  THREAD 

“Moving  Pictures”  of  housekeeping  activities  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Ruth  Gill. 
Director  of  Home  Management  House,  and  Miss  Myrtle  Caudell,  Head  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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movements,  of  course,  is  evident,  three  or  four  times  as  many 
movements  being  required  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Do  the  extra  motions  matter?  Does  it  seem  that  a  few  extra 
motions  of  the  arm  do  not  matter?  It  is  true  we  should  not 
become  greatly  fatigued,  nor  waste  much  time  if  we  used  need¬ 
less  motions  only  in  filling  water  glasses  or  in  basting.  But  the 
point  is  that  we  are  likely  to  make  extra  motions  in  every  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  things  which  we  do  every  day.  To  save 
four  arm  movements  in  filling  some  water  glasses  or  basting  a 
seam  is,  perhaps,  not  worth  thinking  about,  but  to  save  hun¬ 
dreds  of  movements  in  a  day  is  quite  a  different  matter.  As 
we  proceed  with  our  study,  you  will  see  how  this  saving  is 
possible.  Our  real  aim  is  to  acquire  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
jobs  we  perform,  a  habit  of  saving  needless  motion  in  all  kinds 
of  housekeeping  activities. 

If  possible,  secure  a  digit  lamp  and  camera  and  take  some 
“moving  pictures”  of  a  housekeeping  task.  It  is  best  to 
select  a  simple  task,  such  as  drying  six  plates.  Compare 
drying  each  plate  with  a  towel,  and  spraying  them  with 
hot  water  and  leaving  them  to  dry. 

A  classroom  experiment  in  motion  study.  There  are  many 
tasks  which  cannot  readily  be  photographed  because  the 
worker  must  move  about  too  much,  and  because  more  than 
hand  and  arm  movements  are  involved.  The  class  will  find  it 
interesting  to  arrange  some  classroom  demonstrations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  doing  things. 

1 .  Arrange  to  have  a  clothesline,  clothespins,  and  a  basket 
of  clothes  to  hang  up.  Have  two  girls  hang  up  the  clothes, 
using  different  methods  of  work,  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
observes.  One  girl  will  have  her  basket  on  the  floor  and  he" 
clothespins  in  a  basket  beside  the  clothes  basket.  The  other 
girl  will  have  her  clothes  basket  on  a  chair  or  small  table  with 
wheels,  and  her  pins  in  an  apron  or  hanging  in  a  bag  from  the 
clothesline  which  she  pushes  along  in  front  of  her.  Which  girl 
saves  time  and  energy?  How? 

2.  Arrange  to  have  an  ironing  board  and  iron  some  damp- 
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ened  clothes,  including  handkerchiefs,  sheets,  and  aprons.  One 
girl  will  have  the  clothes  in  a  basket  on  the  floor  and  stand 
while  she  irons  whatever  piece  she  happens  to  pick  up.  The 
other  girl  will  have  the  clothes  on  a  table  or  chair  and  sit  while 
she  irons  all  pieces  of  a  kind  in  succession.  The  first  girl  will 
take  the  ironed  pieces  to  a  table  a  few  steps  away.  The  second 
girl  will  hang  the  articles  on  a  rack  within  arm’s  reach.  What 
time  and  energy  does  one  girl  save?  How? 

Motion  study  in  meal  preparation.  Read  the  accounts 
given  below  showing  how  two  girls  prepared  the  same  meal,  and 
decide  which  girl  “used  her  head  to  save  her  heels.”  The  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  these  two  girls  worked  is  typical  of  the  dif- 
fe  ent  ways  in  which  people  proceed  with  meal  preparation. 
The  idea  of  step-saving  can  be  applied  to  any  meal  preparation. 


Mary: 

1.  Peeled  potatoes  and  put  on 
to  boil. 

2.  Carried  plates,  cups,  and 
other  dishes  to  dining  room,  mak¬ 
ing  six  round  trips. 

3.  Put  lamb  chops  in  to  broil. 

4.  Returned  to  dining  room  to 
set  table. 

5.  Put  peas  on  to  cook. 

6.  Took  butter  and  cream  to 
table. 

7.  Made  cream  sauce  for  peas. 

8.  Took  ice  water  to  dining 
room. 

9.  Made  fruit  salad,  and  made 
two  round  trips  to  dining  room. 

10.  Mashed  potatoes  and  took 
to  dining  room. 

11.  Returned  to  kitchen  for 
lamb  chops  and  peas. 

12.  Returned  to  kitchen  for  jelly 
and  bread. 


Helen: 

1.  Peeled  potatoes  and  put  on  to 
boil. 

2.  Carried  tray  full  of  plates, 
cups  and  other  dishes  to  dining 
room,  making  one  trip. 

3.  Set  table. 

4.  Returned  to  kitchen,  made 
fruit  salad,  put  on  tray  and  car¬ 
ried  to  refrigerator. 

5.  Put  peas  on  to  cook. 

6.  Put  lamb  chops  in  to  broil. 

7.  Put  bread,  jelly,  butter, 
pitcher  of  ice  water,  cream  on 
tray  and  carried  it  to  the  dining 
room. 

8.  Made  the  cream  sauce  for 
peas,  and  mashed  the  potatoes. 

9.  Put  potatoes,  peas,  and  chops, 
and  salad  on  tray  and  carried  to 
dining  room. 


Compare  the  two  methods  of  work  described  above  by 
answering  the  following  questions: 
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How  many  trips  did  each  girl  take  from  kitchen  to  dining 
How  many  unnecessary  trips  did  one  girl  make? 

If  each  girl  took  about  ten  steps  from  the  dining  room 


1. 

room? 

2. 


Mary  carries  one  or  two  dishes  on  each 
trip  to  the  dining  room 


Helen  carries  many  dishes  on  a  tray 

FIG.  5 


table  to  the  center  of  the  kitchen,  how  many  steps  did  Helen 
save  because  she  used  a  tray? 

3.  Which  girl  do  you  think  prepared  the  meal  in  the  shortest 
time? 

4.  How  many  unnecessary  steps  would  Mary  take  in  prepar¬ 
ing  seven  dinners  if  she  wasted  as  many  each  time  as  she  did  in 
this  dinner  preparation? 

Can  you  apply  motion  study  in  meal  preparation?  Having 
read  the  comparison  on  page  65  of  the  two  ways  in  which  Mary 
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and  Helen  proceeded  in  preparing  the  same  dinner,  you  will  be 
unlikely  to  make  the  mistakes  made  by  Mary,  but  you  will 
not  be  preparing  that  same  dinner  often.  It  is  important  that 
you  learn  to  save  motion  in  whatever  dinner  you  are  prepar¬ 
ing  or  when  engaged  in  any  kind  of  food  preparation.  Below 
are  a  few  suggestions  for  good  procedure  in  meal  preparation, 
and  these  may  make  you  think  of  other  ways  of  saving  time 
and  energy. 

1.  When  you  are  setting  the  table,  do  you  take  everything 
required  from  the  cupboard  at  one  time?  From  the  buffet? 
From  the  refrigerator? 

2.  When  you  are  preparing  the  vegetables,  and  go  to  the 
place  where  they  are  kept,  do  you  get  all  you  need  the  first 
time?  Or  do  you  get  the  potatoes  and  later  return  for  the 
carrots  and  cabbage? 

3.  When  making  a  cake,  do  you  get  everything  needed  from 
the  refrigerator  in  one  trip?  Or  do  you  get  the  butter,  make 
a  second  trip  to  get  the  eggs,  and  a  third  trip  to  get  the  milk? 

Add  as  many  other  suggestions  as  possible  for  saving  time 
and  energy  in  food  preparation. 

How  can  these  suggestions  for  saving  time  and  energy  be 
applied  in  your  food  class? 


B 

Dishes  scraped  and  stacked 

FIG.  6 

Motion  study  in  dishwashing.  There  is  no  household  task 
which  occurs  with  more  unrelenting  regularity  than  dish¬ 
washing.  Without  doubt  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  study 


A 

Disorderly  litter  of  dishes 
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this  job  carefully,  and  reduce  it  to  the  shortest  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  to  eliminate  needless  motions  in 
dishwashing,  by  comparing  good  and  poor  methods  of  work, 
so  we  will  follow  through  the  general  method  of  procedure  in 
washing  dishes  used  by  Mary  and  Helen.  You  will  be  able  to 
determine  for  yourself  which  procedure  is  more  efficient. 


Mary: 

1.  Carried  the  dishes  to  the 
kitchen  in  her  hands,  making  ten 
round  trips. 

2.  Started  washing  the  glasses 
and  silver  before  scraping  plates 
or  stacking  dishes. 

3.  Wiped  the  glasses,  walking 
across  the  kitchen  with  each  glass 
to  put  it  away. 

4.  Washed  and  wiped  silver, 
piling  it  on  table. 

5.  Took  silver  to  buffet  drawer 
and  sorted  as  she  put  it  away. 

6.  Washed  dishes,  following  no 
particular  order,  but  taking  what¬ 
ever  came  first  to  hand. 

7.  Wiped  dishes,  carrying  each 
one  to  cupboard  as  she  wiped  it. 

8.  Washed  cooking  utensils  and 
put  them  away. 

9.  Returned  to  dining  room  to 
straighten  up,  and  found  a  cup 
and  saucer  and  knife  which  she 
had  overlooked  before. 

10.  Washed  cup,  saucer,  and 
knife  and  put  them  away. 


Helen: 

1.  Carried  the  dishes  to  the 

kitchen  in  three  round  trips,  using 
a  tray.  Put  dining  table  and 
chairs  in  order  before  returning  to 
kitchen  the  last  time. 

2.  Scraped  and  stacked  dishes  on 
table  at  right  of  sink. 

3.  Washed  and  wiped  glasses, 

setting  them  on  a  tray. 

4.  Washed  and  wiped  silver, 

sorting  it  as  she  laid  it  on  tray. 

5.  Put  glasses  and  silver  away  on 
one  trip. 

6.  Washed  dishes,  stacking  them 
in  orderly  fashion  in  wire  drainer. 

7.  Poured  boiling  water  on 

dishes  and  left  them  to  dry. 

8.  Washed  cooking  utensils  and 
put  them  away. 

9.  Put  away  the  table  dishes. 


You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Helen  could  wash 
the  same  number  of  dishes  in  ten  to  twenty  minutes  less  time 
than  Mary,  although  she  did  not  move  any  faster.  In  order  to 
compare  the  two  methods  of  work  more  definitely,  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  many  needless  trips  did  Mary  make  from  dining 
room  to  kitchen?  At  ten  steps  each  trip,  how  many  steps 
would  she  waste  in  washing  the  dishes  fora  week?  For  a  month? 
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2.  How  many  processes  did  Mary  use  that  were  wasteful  cf 
time  and  energy? 

3.  How  did  Helen  save  motions  by  scraping  and  stacking  the 
dishes  before  beginning  to  wash  them? 

4.  If  Helen  saved  ten  minutes  every  night  when  she  did  the 
dishes,  how  many  hours  would  she  save  in  a  month? 

Motion  study  in  bedmaking.  Another  housekeeping  job 
that  occurs  daily  is  bedmaking.  Time  and  energy  saved 
through  motion  study  of  this  operation  will  count  up  to  a. 
worth-while  total.  Perhaps  a  few  questions  will  serve  to  point 
out  the  best  procedure.  If  a  bed  is  well  made,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pull  off  all  the  covers  every  morning,  but  we  will  analyze 
the  operation  from  the  beginning. 

1.  When  you  pull  the  covers  off,  do  you  throw  them  any¬ 
where,  or  do  you  pile  them  on  a  chair  near  the  foot  of  the  bed? 

2.  In  what  order  do  you  pile  the  covers  and  pillows?  Are  the 
pillows  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  or  in  the  middle?  What  dif¬ 
ference  will  this  arrangement  make? 

3.  Do  you  make  needless  trips  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to- 
the  other  in  smoothing  out  the  sheets  and  blankets?  How 
many  trips  are  necessary  to  put  on  two  sheets,  one  blanket,, 
pillows,  and  coverlid? 

If  possible  arrange  a  demonstration  of  bedmaking  in 
which  the  class  observes  quick  and  efficient  methods. 
Criticisms  of  the  procedure  may  point  out  how  the  process 
can  be  shortened. 


The  value  of  motion  study  in  housework.  Anyone  who  has 
had  experience  knows  that  the  houseworker  is  called  upon  to 
make  thousands  of  movements  in  the  course  of  a  day.  We 
know  that  the  more  movements  we  make,  the  more  fatigued 
we  become.  Certainly  any  study  that  will  eliminate  needless 
motions  is  worth  while.  Think  of  how  many  movements  the 
housewife  makes  as  she  washes  the  dishes,  how  many  steps  she 
takes  as  she  prepares  a  meal,  cleans  and  dusts,  of  how  many 
times  she  bends  her  back  to  pick  things  from  the  floor. 

Suppose  she  washes  one  hundred  pieces,  dishes,  knives,. 
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forks,  and  spoons  after  every  meal,  as  is  quite  likely  in  a  large 
family.  If  she  makes  an  unnecessary  movement  every  time 
she  washes  an  article,  she  makes  three  hundred  wrong  move¬ 
ments  in  a  day,  or  twenty-one  hundred  in  a  week.  One  need¬ 
less  motion  may  not  be  important,  but  when  it  is  multiplied 
several  hundred  times,  then  its  importance  is  evident.  By 
actual  experiment  housewives  have  been  able  to  save  them¬ 
selves  several  hours  a  week  through  motion  study. 

Motion  study  was  first  originated  in  large  factories,  where  it 
was  important  to  get  each  workman  to  do  the  most  possible 
work  in  a  given  amount  of  time.  In  factories  where  motion 
study  is  practiced,  each  job  is  studied  until  the  quickest  and 
easiest  method  is  determined.  The  worker  is  taught  exactly 
how  to  move  his  hands  and  arms.  The  process  of  performing 
the  operation  is  then  spoken  of  as  standard  practice  for  that  job. 

Modern  housewives  are  trying  to  determine  standard  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  jobs  which  they  perform  every  day  and  every  week. 
They  have  adapted  the  idea  from  industrial  practice  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  To  them  it  is  as  important  to  perform  their 
housekeeping  jobs  quickly  as  it  is  for  the  factory  workers  to  do 
their  jobs  quickly. 

Through  motion  study  any  housekeeper  can  find  ways  of 
reducing  the  time  required  for  her  housework.  She  can  save 
time  and  strength  for  many  delightful  pursuits  —  reading, 
visiting,  parties,  and  theaters.  Surely  it  is  worth  her  while  t& 
study  each  of  her  frequent  tasks,  and  reduce  its  performance 
to  standard  practice  —  that  is,  to  the  quickest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  doing  it. 

In  addition  to  shortening  her  working  time,  she  will  find  a 
new  interest  in  her  work.  Some  of  the  monotony  of  everyday 
tasks  vanishes  when  we  begin  really  to  think  about  them.  If 
we  constantly  ask  ourselves  if  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  a  job, 
that  job  takes  on  new  interest. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  shall  find  motion  study  worth  while 
tor  two  reasons:  first,  it  shortens  our  working  time,  and,  second, 
it  adds  new  interest  to  our  work.  In  the  next  problems  we  shall 
study  other  methods  by  which  housekeeping  can  be  made  easier 
and  more  interesting. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  can  needless  motion  be  eliminated  in  the  cleaning  of  a  room? 
Why  bring  all  the  tools  needed  on  the  first  trip?  Is  it  better  to  put 
the  room  in  order  first  or  pick  up  as  one  goes?  Will  it  make  any 
difference  how  the  furniture  is  shifted  about  during  the  sweeping 
and  dusting? 

2.  Can  motion  study  help  you  to  save  time  and  energy  at  school?  Do 
you  make  extra  trips  to  your  locker  because  you  fail  to  think  ahead? 
Or  do  you  tire  yourself  by  carrying  extra  books  and  papers  about  to 
avoid  an  extra  trip  to  your  locker?  How  can  you  save  steps  in  the 
sewing  laboratory?  The  cooking  laboratory?  The  science  labora¬ 
tory? 

3.  How  can  motion  study  be  applied  to  sewing?  Does  posture  matter? 
Should  a  seam  be  stitched  as  soon  as  it  is  basted  or  should  all  possible 
basting  be  done  before  going  to  the  machine?  Why?  When  can 
basting  be  eliminated?  How  can  time  and  energy  be  saved  in  trying 
on  garments  for  fitting?  How  often  should  a  garment  be  tried  on? 

X.  In  what  way  do  you  think  one’s  attitude  of  mind  toward  housework 
might  improve  if  one  became  interested  in  motion  study? 

5.  Suppose  you  are  dressing  a  two-year-old  boy  with  the  follcv/ing 
garments:  underwaist,  drawers,  suitwaist,  panties,  shoes  and  socks. 
What  plan  would  you  follow?  How  could  you  dress  him,  holding  him 
in  your  lap,  without  asking  him  to  stand  up  until  you  are  ready  for 
the  final  buttoning? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

1 .  Find  out  by  experiment  which  is  the  quickest  way  to  peel  an  apple  — * 
to  peel  it  whole  and  then  quarter  it,  or  to  quarter  it  first  and  then 
peel  the  quarters. 

2.  Find  out  whether  it  is  quicker  when  washing  dishes  to  set  them  on  a 
drain  board  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Which  causes  an  extra 
movement? 

3.  How  should  the  equipment  be  arranged  when  peeling  vegetables? 
Where  is  it  best  to  have  the  unpeeled  vegetables?  The  receptacle  for 
the  peeled  vegetables?  Is  it  better  to  perform  this  operation  at  the 
sink  or  a  table?  Why? 

REFERENCE  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Gilbreth,  Lillian.  The  Home-Maker  and  her  Job,  chapters  5,  6,  7.  D. 

Appleton  and  Company,  1927. 


Problem  2 


HOW  CAN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT 
SAVE  TIME  AND  ENERGY? 

Try  to  answer  these  questions.  The  following  questions  will 
give  you  a  hint  about  another  way  of  saving  time  and  energy  in 
housekeeping. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  you  often  cut  the  bread  and  put  it  on 
the  table  for  dinner.  How  many  steps  do  you  take  in  this 
simple  process?  Are  they  necessary?  .Must  you  go  into  the 
pantry  to  get  the  bread,  cross  the  kitchen  to  get  the  bread 
knife,  and  cross  the  kitchen  again  to  get  the  bread  plate,  before 
you  take  it  into  the  dining  room?  How  could  some  of  these 
steps  be  avoided? 

2.  Which  do  you  think  is  more  important,  to  keep  your 
kitchen  looking  trim  and  neat  by  having  all  tools  and  utensils 
concealed  in  cupboards  and  drawers,  or  to  save  time  and  en- 
ergy  by  having  them  out  in  convenient  places?  Why? 

3.  Where  do  you  think  a  dustpan  should  be  kept?  A  dust- 
mop?  A  broom?  A  carpet  sweeper?  Dusting  cloths?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answers. 

4.  Is  it  better  to  have  the  storage  cupboard  for  dishes  near 
the  sink  or  the  kitchen  cabinet?  Why? 

5.  Marie  North  requires  a  rather  long  time  to  get  dressed 
on  Sunday  mornings  when  she  goes  to  church.  She  moves 
about  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed,  but  has  difficulty  in  finding 
the  things  she  needs.  What  do  you  think  is  wrong? 

A  girl  who  saved  time  through  her  arrangement  of  study 
equipment.  Josephine  Miller  was  a  high-school  girl  who  had 
home  work  to  do  almost  every  night.  She  generally  studied 
at  the  dining-room  table,  but  her  brothers  and  sisters  often 
interrupted  her  and  interfered  with  her  work.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  keep  her  mind  on  her  lessons  with  people  coming  and 
going  through  the  dining  room  at  frequent  intervals.  Often 
she  had  to  pick  up  her  books  and  papers  before  she  had  finished 
her  work  because  it  was  time  to  set  the  table  for  supper. 
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Josephine  very  much  wanted  a  place  of  her  own  where  she 
could  study,  so  she  asked  to  have  a  corner  of  her  room  fitted  up 
as  a  study  for  her  Christmas  present.  Her  family  cooperated 
to  fit  up  the  study  corner,  with  the  result  sketched  in  Figure  7 


FIG.  7.  STUDY  CORNER  OF  A  GIRL’S  ROOM 


The  bookshelves  were  made  from  some  old  boards,  the  plain 
wooden  table  and  small  chair  were  found  in  a  second-hand 
store,  and  all  were  painted  to  match.  The  small  floor  lamp  was 
inexpensive  and  provided  a  much  better  light  for  Josephine 
to  study  by  than  the  overhead  central  light  above  the  dining¬ 
room  table.  The  light  was  thrown  directly  on  her  work  with¬ 
out  shining  into  her  eyes.  The  large  chair  was  comfortable  for 
her  to  sit  in  when  she  had  some  reading  to  do  and  did  not  want 
to  sit  at  the  table. 

In  her  new  study  corner,  Josephine  found  it  possible  to  do  her 
home  work  much  more  quickly  and  to  do  better  work.  Here 
she  was  not  distracted  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  here  she 
could  keep  her  books,  papers,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink.  She  did 
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not  have  to  look  for  these  things  when  she  was  ready  to  study. 
She  merely  sat  down  at  her  table,  and  everything  was  at  hand. 
Before,  she  usually  had  to  get  her  books  from  the  living-room 
table,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink  from  the  living-room  desk,  paper 
from  a  table  drawer,  and  spread  newspapers  on  the  dining¬ 
room  table  before  she  could  begin.  This  took  from  three  to 
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First  process  Second  process 

FIG.  8. 

Convenient  arrangement  saves  motion  when  attaching  the  electric  iron. 

"Moving  Pictures”  of  housekeeping  activities  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Ruth  Gill. 
Director  of  Home  Management  House,  and  Miss  Myrtle  Caudell,  Head  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


five  minutes.  Now  she  could  begin  work  at  once.  If  she  had 
not  finished  before  supper  she  need  not  put  away  her  things. 

This  incident  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  right  arrangement  of  things  will  save  time  and 
energy.  We  shall  see  that  the  same  idea  can  be  applied  to 
many  different  housekeeping  jobs. 

In  what  ways  could  the  right  arrangement  of  equipment 
save  you  time  and  energy?  In  your  study?  In  your 
dressing?  In  other  personal  activities? 

The  importance  of  arrangement  in  small  things.  The 

‘'motion  pictures”  in  Figure  8  show  the  movements  required 
in  attaching  an  electric  iron  to  a  light  socket.  In  the  first 
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picture,  the  electric  light  bulb  was  unscrewed,  laid  on  the  table, 
the  plug  screwed  into  the  socket,  and  the  prongs  of  the  plug  in¬ 
serted.  In  the  second  picture,  much  less  movement  was  re¬ 
quired  because  a  double  socket  was  kept  in  the  light  socket 
with  the  plug  already  screwed  in.  Consequently  all  that  was 
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i.  Stewpan  in  lower  part  of  kitchen  cabinet.  2.  Measuring  cup  on  shelf. 

3.  Water.  4.  Stove.  5.  Cereal  and  salt.  6.  Stove. 

FIG.  9.  MRS.  BROWN’S  KITCHEN 

necessary  was  to  push  the  prongs  into  the  other  half  of  the 
plug  and  the  iron  was  connected. 

This  excellent  example  .shows  how  convenient  arrangement 
of  small  things  facilitates  quick  work.  Such  convenient  ar¬ 
rangements  not  only  speed  up  work,  but  they  encourage  us  to 
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do  certain  jobs.  The  psychological  effect  of  having  convenient 
equipment  results  in  making  us  feel  that  the  job  is  easy  and 
pleasant. 

Report  on  the  arrangement  of  any  small  thing  in  your 
own  home  which  you  have  been  able  to  improve. 


FIG.  10.  MRS.  CLAY’S  KITCHEN 

1.  Stewpan  in  cupboard  near  sink.  2.  Measuring  cup  at  sink  —  also  water.  3.  Stove. 

Salt  kept  on  stove.  4.  Cereal  kept  on  shelves.  S-  Stove. 

Step-saving  through  the  arrangement  of  small  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  for  small  articles;  this  is  particularly  helpful  in  the 
kitchen.  Every  one  of  the  dozens  of  articles  kept  in  a  kitchen 
should  be  located  with  care.  A  study  of  the  kitchens  shown  in 
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Figures  9  and  10  emphasize  this  point.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Clay  lived  in  apartments  that  were  just  alike,  and  they  had  ar¬ 
ranged  their  large  pieces  of  kitchen  furniture  in  the  same  way. 
But  their  arrangement  of  food  supplies,  pots,  pans,  and  uten¬ 
sils  was  entirely  different. 

The  paths  followed  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Clay  when 
they  came  into  their  kitchens  in  the  morning  to  put  the  cereal 
on  for  breakfast  are  traced  on  the  floor  plan  of  each  kitchen. 
By  reading  the  key  below  each  floor  plan,  you  can  discover 
why  it  was  necessary  for  Mrs.  Brown  to  take  so  many  more 
steps  than  Mrs.  Clay. 

Some  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  small  kitchen  equipment. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  actual  ar¬ 
rangement  of  vegetables,  cereals,  spices,  stewpans,  skillets, 
paring  knives,  and  the  numerous  other  articles  needed  in  the 
kitchen.  How  can  we  go  about  it  intelligently?  What  are 
the  rules  to  guide  us?  Or  must  we  find  out  by  trial-and-error 
method? 

There  are  two  general  principles  which  we  should  learn  to 
apply.  First,  each  thing  should  be  located  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  for  use.  Second,  the  articles  that  are  used  to¬ 
gether  should  be  grouped  for  use.  For  example,  these  princi¬ 
ples  can  be  applied  in  the  arrangement  of  the  electric  coffee 
percolator,  the  coffee  container,  and  the  percolator  cord.  In 
Mrs.  Clay’s  kitchen  these  articles  were  kept  on  the  shelf  near 
the  dish  closet  because  the  socket  for  attaching  the  percolator 
was  there. 

Other  problems  in  the  arrangement  of  small  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  every  article  of  kitchen 
equipment  and  tell  where  it  should  be  located.  Each  kitchen 
presents  a  new  problem  in  arrangement,  and  it  is  for  the  house¬ 
keeper  to  make  the  best  possible  solution.  You  can  gain  some 
practice  in  this  problem  by  attempting  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Should  the  bread  knife  be  kept  in  the  bread  box  or  in  a 
rack  for  knives  above  the  kitchen  sink?  Why?  Remember 
articles  should  be  grouped  for  use. 
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2.  Should  vegetables  —  potatoes,  onions,  carrots  —  be  kept 
near  the  sink  or  near  the  kitchen  cabinet?  Why?  Remember 
to  apply  the  rule  that  things  should  be  located  in  the  most 

convenient  place  for  use. 


FIG.  II 

A  shelf  near  the  sink  is- convenient  for  holding  cleaning  supplies  and  cook¬ 
ing  utensils.  (Courtesy,  Good  Housekeeping.) 

3.  Where  should  stewpans  be  located?  Frying  pans? 
Cake  tins  and  pie  tins? 

4.  If  one  makes  cakes  and  cookies  on  the  table  surface  of  the 
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kitchen  cabinet,  what  supplies  should  be  kept  on  the  shelves  of 
the  cabinet?  Why  would  it  help  to  keep  a  set  of  measuring 
spoons  and  a  measuring  cup  on  the  cabinet  shelf? 


FIG.  12 


The  black  lines  show  the  path  of  the  worker  during  the  process  of  clearing 
away.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  path  of  the  worker  during  the  process  of 
food  preparation. 


5.  Why  is  it  convenient  to  have  the  table  and  cabinet 
drawers  divided  into  compartments? 

6.  How  does  the  grouping  of  small  equipment  in  Figure  1 1 
save  time  and  energy? 

A  reminder.  All  our  discussion  of  convenient  arrangement 
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is  worthless  unless  we  keep  things  in  their  places.  If  you  are 
the  person  who  cooks  the  cereal  and  makes  the  coffee  in  the 
morning,  you  will  find  it  very  pleasant  to  step  into  a  well-ordered 


FIG.  13 

The  black  lines  show  the  path  of  the  worker  during  the  process  of  clearing 
away.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  path  of  the  worker  during  the  process  of 
food  preparation. 

kitchen  like  Mrs.  Clay’s.  But  suppose  the  night  before,  when 
you  washed  the  dishes,  you  did  not  return  the  stewpan  to  its 
proper  place  or  the  percolator  to  its  shelf.  You  cannot  find  the 
measuring  cup  and  the  salt  shaker  that  are  misplaced.  Your 
procedure  in  getting  breakfast  quickly  and  efficiently  is  upset. 
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Doing  one’s  share  in  keeping  things  in  order  is  one  more  op¬ 
portunity  of  practicing  reliability.  Can  you  score  yourself 
one  hundred  per  cent  on  this  point? 

The  importance  of  keeping  things  in  order.  The  manager 
of  a  great  manufacturing  plant  says  that  the  first  thing  taught 
new  employees  is  to  keep  materials  and  equipment  in  order; 
that  there  is  nothing  more  important  for  quick  and  efficient 
work.  He  tells  this  story  to  illustrate  how  important  he  con¬ 
siders  this  matter.  Some  young  men  came  to  him  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  saying  they  had  driven  over  from  the  next  town. 
He  asked  them  if  they  thought  they  could  qualify  in  this  very 
important  matter  of  keeping  things  in  order,  and  they  were 
sure  they  could.  He  asked  to  see  the  car  in  which  they  had 
driven  to  the  plant  and  insisted,  though  they  hesitated.  The 
car  was  full  of  cigarette  stubs,  candy  wrappers,  mud,  and  mi&r 
cellaneous  rubbish.  Needless  to  say  they  did  not  secure  posi¬ 
tions  in  that  factory. 

Order  in  your  own  home  is  just  as  important  to  you  and  your 
family  as  is  order  in  the  factory  to  its  owners. 

Step-saving  through  arrangement  of  larger  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment.  What  are  the  guiding  principles  which  help  us  to 
place  the  stove,  sink,  table,  refrigerator,  and  kitchen  cabinet? 
Shall  the  dish  cupboard  be  near  the  refrigerator  or  the  sink? 
Shall  the  stove  be  near  the  sink  or  the  cabinet?  The  daily 
activities  carried  on  in  the  kitchen  can  be  divided  into  food 
preparation  and  clearing  away.  If  the  equipment  for  each  of 
these  processes  is  grouped,  we  shall  work  more  easily  and  quickly. 

Let  us  trace  the  dishwashing  and  clearing-away  process  to 
see  how  correct  grouping  of  furniture  saves  steps.  When  the 
dishes  are  brought  from  the  dining  room,  they  are  scraped, 
stacked,  washed,  dried,  and  put  away  in  the  dish  cupboard. 
This  requires  a  table  for  stacking,  an  easy  disposal  of  garbage, 
a  sink,  drain  board,  and  dish  cupboard.  Now  let  us  see  how 
these  pieces  of  equipment  should  be  arranged  with  relation  to 
each  other.  In  Figures  12  and  13  you  see  two  different  ar¬ 
rangements  of  furniture  in  the  same  kitchen,  only  the  sink 
being  in  the  same  place  in  both  arrangements.  In  the  kitchen 
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in  Figure  12,  on  page  78,  dishes  are  scraped  and  stacked  on 
a  table  near  the  dining-room  door,  transferred  to  the  sink  near 
at  hand,  and  finally  carried  to  the  cupboard  near  the  dining- 


FIG.  14 

If  you  can  place  your  refrigerator  next  to  your  supply  cabinet,  it  will  be 
convenient  and  will  save  steps.  (Courtesy,  Good  Housekeeping.) 

room  door.  Now  see  what  happens  in  the  other  kitchen.  The 
dishes  must  be  carried  across  the  room  for  scraping  and  stack¬ 
ing,  carried  back  across  the  room  for  washing,  and  finally  across 
the  kitchen  a  third  time  to  the  dish  cupboard  in  the  corner  far¬ 
thest  from  the  dining  room. 
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Many  extra  steps  are  likewise  required  in  cooking  and  baking 
when  one  is  working  in  this  kitchen.  One  often  begins  these 
operations  by  carrying  the  necessary  materials  from  the  re- 


FIG.  15 

A  service  wagon  is  an  important  step-saver  in  serving  a  meal  and  clearing 
the  table.  (Courtesy,  Good  Housekeeping.) 

frigerator  to  the  cabinet  where  one  works.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  path  followed  by  the  worker  engaged  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion  in  each  kitchen.  Observe  how  much  farther  one  must 
travel  in  the  second  kitchen. 

Make  a  floor  plan  of  your  kitchen  at  home  as  it  is  now  ar¬ 
ranged.  If  you  think  it  could  be  improved,  make  another 
plan  showing  how  it  could  be  done.  If  not,  write  your 
reasons  for  leaving  it  as  it  is. 
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Problems  in  step-saving. 

1.  In  what  way  does  the  grouping  of  furniture  in  Figure  14 
save  steps?  How  will  this  be  true  in  making  a  salad?  A  cake? 
A  pudding? 

2.  How  does  the  service  wagon  in  Figure  15  save  steps? 
How  many  trips  from  kitchen  to  dining  room  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  preparation,  serving,  and  clearing  away,  of  a  dinner? 

Make  the  best  of  what  you  have.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  arrange  the  kitchen  furniture  as  we  should  like  to  have  it. 
Doors  and  windows  interfere  with  convenient  working  arrange- 
|  ments,  and  it  is  expensive  to  move  such  pieces  as  the  stove  and 
|  sink.  But  we  can  make  the  best  possible  arrangements  of 
whatever  we  have  and  plan  for  the  future.  Do  not  feel  that 
because  you  cannot  make  an  ideal  arrangement  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  make  whatever  changes  are  possible. 

What  happened  in  one  kitchen.  This  is  a  true  story  of  what 
happened  to  the  kitchen  in  an  old  rented  house.  In  Figure  16 
you  see  the  arrangement  before  and  after  Mrs.  Goodwin  took 
the  house.  Remodeling  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  a 
|  matter  of  doing  as  much  as  possible  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
expense.  In  the  left-hand  floor  plan  you  see  the  original  ar- 
1  rangement;  in  the  right-hand  floor  plan,  the  better  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  old  galvanized  sink  was  replaced  by  a  porcelain 
i  one  with  one  drain  board,  the  wood  stove  and  the  oil  stove  were 
|  replaced  by  an  electric  stove  and  trash  burner.  The  old  type 
I  work  table  was  moved  out  and  a  table  with  bins  was  put  in  its 
place.  The  two-way  cupboard  above  the  work  table  was 
nailed  shut  on  the  kitchen  side,  thus  leaving  this  cupboard  for 
use  in  the  dining  room.  The  cabinet  was  moved  into  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  part  of  the  old  sink. 

These  changes  left  one  third  of  the  kitchen  available  for  use 
as  a  breakfast  room  as  indicated  in  the  right-hand  floor  plan. 
A  new  breakfast  set,  some  glazed  chintz  curtains,  some  light 
paint  on  the  walls,  and  a  bright-colored  picture  above  the  break¬ 
fast  table  made  a  pleasant  as  well  as  convenient  kitchen  and 
breakfast  room. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  was  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  her  kitchen 


DINING  ROOM 


fig.  16.  mrs.  goodwin’s  kitchen  before  and  after  rearrangement 

Floor  plans  and  data,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Goodwin,  Manteca,  California;  Miss  Mabel  Wood,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Miss  Harriet 
Eddy  and  Miss  May  Secrest,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California.) 
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so  she  kept  a  record  of  the  miles  which  she  walked  by  means  of 


a  pedometer. 

Mileage 

Before  After 

Breakfast .  mile  mile 

Lunch .  %  “  “ 

Dinner . ifi  “  yi  “ 

Making  a  cake .  %  “  too  few  steps  to  register 

All  day . 8  miles  4  (scant)  miles 


Can  you  see  why  the  mileage  was  reduced?  If,  on  the  floor 
t  plans  in  Figure  16,  you  try  to  trace  the  steps  required  in  getting 
!  a  simple  meal  you  will  see  why  steps  were  saved.  List  ways  in 
which  steps  were  saved  in  the  second  arrangement. 

Arrangement  in  a  laundry.  In  speaking  of  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  of  equipment,  we  cannot  omit  a  discussion  of  laun¬ 
dry  equipment.  It  is  never  advisable  for  laundering  to  be 
done  in  the  kitchen;  first,  because  it  causes  confusion,  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  smoothness  of  the  kitchen  activities,  and, 
second,  because  it  is  not  sanitary  to  handle  soiled  clothes 
where  food  is  prepared.  In  most  houses  a  corner  or  room  in 
|  the  basement  is  used  for  laundry  purposes.  Here  again  a 
little  thought  will  save  steps  and  unnecessary  effort.  Hap¬ 
hazard  arrangements  are  wasteful  of  time  and  energy. 

Laundering  processes  are  divided  into  the  washing  and  the 
ironing  operations,  and  obviously  the  equipment  for  each  opera- 
!  tion  should  be  grouped.  Figure  17  shows  a  corner  room  in  a 
basement  conveniently  arranged  with  simple  equipment. 

Draw  lines  on  the  floor  plan  in  Figure  17,  showing  the  path 
of  the  clothes  as  they  are  taken  from  the  clothes  chute, 
washed,  ironed,  and  finally  carried  up  the  stairs. 

Where  shall  we  keep  the  cleaning  tools?  There  is  no  new 
rule  to  be  learned  in  considering  this  question.  Again  we  can 
1  say,  “Keep  things  in  the  place  most  convenient  for  use.” 
The  questions  below  will  point  out  how  this  rule  applies  to 
the  arrangement  of  cleaning  equipment. 

1.  Should  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  dustmop  be  kept  in  the 
coat  closet  or  the  pantry?  Why? 
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2.  Should  the  broom  hang  on  the  back  porch  or  behind  the 
pantry  door? 

3.  Would  you  keep  the  scrub  mop  and  pail  at  the  foot  of  the 
basement  stairs?  If  not,  where? 


FIG.  17.  CONVENIENT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT 

4.  How  many  dustcloths  would  you  have  distributed  about 
the  house  and  where  might  they  be  kept?  Why  have  more 
than  one? 

5.  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  cleaning  equipment  on 
each  floor? 

6.  What  cleaning  equipment  would  you  keep  in  the  bath¬ 
room  and  where  would  you  put  it? 

What  changes  in  the  location  of  cleaning  equipment  in 
your  own  home  do  you  think  would  make  for  convenience 
in  use? 

Convenient  arrangement  in  clothes  closets.  Can  you  take 
any  article  out  of  your  closet  without  burrowing  into  a  pile 
of  clothing?  Can  you  clean  your  closet  without  removing  the 
pile  of  shoes  and  galoshes  on  the  floor?  The  clothes  closet  is 
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frequently  a  part  of  the  house  upon  which  no  thought  or  money 
is  spent  because  it  is  not  one  of  the  show  places.  But  by  neg¬ 
lecting  the  clothes  closet  we  cause  ourselves  inconvenience  and 
unnecessary  effort. 


FIG.  l8.  A  CONVENIENT  CLOSET  FOR  A  BOY  AND  FOR 
A  GIRL 

(Courtesy,  The  Small  Home ,  official  magazine  of  The  Architects’  Small  House  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  and  the  Knape  and  Vogt  Manufacturing  Co.) 

Compare  the  usual  small  closet  with  its  row  of  hooks  around 
the  walls,  with  the  boy’s  and  the  girl’s  closets  shown  in  Figure 
18.  The  rods  provide  an  easy  way  to  hang  many  more  gar¬ 
ments  than  can  be  hung  on  hooks;  the  shoe  racks  on  the  door 
provide  a  place  for  shoes;  and  the  hat  standards  keep  the  hats 
nicely.  Many  other  devices,  such  as  shoe  bags,  sliding  trays, 
extension  hooks,  and  nests  of  wardrobe  boxes,  may  add  to  the 
convenience  of  the  clothes  closet. 

Collect  pictures  and  information  about  different  equip¬ 
ment  for  closets. 

Make  a  plan  including  a  drawing  and  a  written  explanation 
for  your  own  clothes  closet. 
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A  sewing  center  in  the  home.  Those  of  us  who  do  a  great 
deal  of  sewing  have  another  problem  in  convenient  arrange¬ 
ments.  If  the  equipment  is  scattered  all  over  the  house,  it 
naturally  interferes  with  our  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  sewing 
process.  For  example:  Mrs.  Klein  had  never  given  much 
thought  to  convenient  arrangement  of  her  sewing  equipment, 
tier  machine,  a  cabinet  style,  was  in  the  living  room,  her  work- 
basket  in  the  bedroom,  the  ironing  board  in  the  basement,  the 
mirror  in  the  hall,  and  she  used  the  dining  room  table  to  cut  on. 
As  a  result  she  traveled  over  the  whole  house  when  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  sewing.  When  this  was  called  to  her  attention,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  do  what  she  could  to  remedy  matters,  since  she  now 
understood  why  it  took  so  much  time  for  her  to  get  her  sewing 
done  and  why  it  seemed  a  hard  task. 

Since  she  had  no  extra  room  which  could  be  used  for  a  sew¬ 
ing  room,  she  decided  that  the  dining  room  would  serve  best 
as  a  center.  She  therefore  moved  the  machine  into  the  dining 
room,  kept  her  workbasket  in  the  buffet,  and  bought  another 
ironing  board  and  iron  which  she  kept  in  the  hall  closet  not  far 
from  the  dining  room.  She  found  her  sewing  seemed  less  of 
a  burden  and  was  accomplished  with  much  less  effort. 

When  an  extra  room  is  available,  an  ideal  arrangement  is  to 
use  this  room  for  a  sewing  room,  but  this  arrangement  is  not 
often  possible.  To  take  the  place  of  the  extra  room,  a  sewing 
cabinet  is  sometimes  the  answer  to  the  problem.  The  cabinet 
is  a  large  piece  of  furniture  containing  a  folding  cutting  table, 
ironing  board,  materials,  and  portable  sewing  machine.1 

The  organization  of  the  sewing  equipment  into  as  compact  a 
unit  as  possible  is  obviously  desirable  for  quick  and  easy  work. 
Every  house  presents  a  different  problem,  which  may  be  solved 
by  assembling  the  equipment  in  one  room,  such  as  the  dining 
room  or  a  bedroom,  or  by  equipping  a  sewing  room,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  sewing  cabinet  placed  in  some  room. 

What  is  the  best  organization  you  can  plan  for  a  sewing 
center  in  your  own  home? 


1  For  a  more  complete  description  see  Organization  of  the  Sewing  Center 
in  the  Home,  by  Ella  M.  Cushman.  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Bulletin  492.  August,  1929. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  If  a  girl  or  boy  thinks  certain  rearrangements  should  be  made,  and 
mother  does  not  agree,  should  the  boy  or  girl  become  disagreeable 
about  it?  Such  a  situation  may  be  an  opportunity  to  practice  what 
character  traits?  Is  it  more  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
kitchen  or  to  be  the  right  kind  of  person? 

2.  Report  any  convenient  arrangements  that  save  time  and  energy 
which  you  have  been  able  to  make  at  home. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  at  least  twenty-five  articles  of  the  smaller  kitchen 
equipment  and  decide  where  each  should  be  kept  with  relation  to  the 
larger  pieces  of  equipment. 

4.  How  might  it  be  economy  of  time  and  effort  to  have  two  or  three 
measuring  cups  in  a  kitchen?  What  other  things  might  well  be 
duplicated  in  the  kitchen  equipment? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXTRA  WORK 

1.  The  rule  that  things  should  be  placed  where  they  are  most  con¬ 
venient  for  use  also  applies  to  the  arrangement  of  furniture  in  living 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  bedrooms.  Read  Art  in  Home  and 
Clothing,  by  Trilling  and  Williams,  pages  84-88,  for  examples. 

2.  Read  and  report  on  the  following  pamphlets: 

How  to  Equip  the  Clothes  Closet,  Good  Housekeeping  Studio,  1 19  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

Organization  of  the  Sewing  Center  in  the  Home,  Ella  M.  Cushman. 
Bulletin  492.  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  1497. 

Convenient  Kitchens.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bulletin  1513. 

The  Kitchen.  Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Bulletin  75. 

REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Frederick,  Christine.  Household  Engineering.  American  School  of 
Home  Economics,  1921. 

Greer,  Carlotta.  Foods  and  Home-Making,  chapter  8.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1928. 

Matthews,  Mary.  The  House  and  its  Care.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1928. 

Shultz,  G.  D.,  and  Schenk,  B.  The  House  that  Runs  Itself.  The  John 
Day  Company,  New  York,  1929. 

Shultz,  Hazel.  Making  Homes.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1931. 
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HOW  CAN  A  PLAN  OF  WORK  SAVE  TIME 
AND  ENERGY? 

Some  questions  to  answer.  The  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  below  may  point  out  to  you  another  way  in  which 
we  can  make  our  work  shorter  and  easier. 

1.  Is  there  any  value  in  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  washing  on 
Monday,  ironing  on  Tuesday,  baking  on  Wednesday,  mending 
on  Thursday,  and  cleaning  on  Friday?  Why,  or  why  not? 

2.  Why  is  the  housekeeper  who  plans  her  work  ahead  likely 
to  be  less  worried,  less  nervous,  and  more  likely  to  enjoy  her 
work? 

3.  Modern  high  schools  are  operated  on  more  or  less  rigid 
schedules.  Bells  ring,  classes  shift,  and  everyone  changes 
work.  Can  this  idea  be  applied  in  doing  housework?  What 
would  be  the  advantages?  The  objections? 

4.  Ought  there  to  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  hours  a  house¬ 
keeper  works?  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  think  a  mother 
owes  her  family?  How  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  some¬ 
one  to  do  your  mother’s  housekeeping  work? 

5.  If  your  home  is  operated  on  schedule  time,  what  is  your 
own  responsibility? 

A  time  schedule  for  a  party.  Elizabeth  Barnes  had  invited 
the  girls  in  her  club  to  come  to  her  house  for  dinner  one  Satur¬ 
day  night.  She  and  her  older  sister  were  to  do  all  of  the  work 
because  their  mother  was  away  from  home  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  girls  decided  that,  since  they  w~ere  not  very  experienced  in 
entertaining,  they  had  better  write  down  the  things  which 
had  to  be  done  lest  they  forget  some  important  thing. 

As  they  made  their  plans,  they  decided  it  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  make  a  time  schedule,  especially  for  the  day  of  the  party. 
There  were  to  be  ten  guests  at  the  party,  so  Elizabeth  and  her 
sister  decided  it  would  be  best  to  serve  a  buffet  supper  and  let 
the  guests  sit  in  the  living  room  and  sun  parlor.  They  planned 
the  menu  accordingly. 
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Menu  for  the  Buffet  Supper 

Cold  sliced  ham  Corn  pudding 

Brown  bread  sandwiches 
Olives  Cocoa 

Ice  cream  and  cake 

The  Time  Schedule 
The  week-end  before  party.  .  Make  favors. 


Thursday  before  party . Wash  and  iron  doilies  and  napkins. 

Friday  afternoon . Clean  silver,  and  wash  glasses. 

Saturday  morning . Clean  living  room,  dining  room,  and  bed¬ 

room  for  wraps. 

Saturday  1 1  :oo  a.m . Make  cake. 

1  :oo  p.m . Frosting  on  cake. 

3:00  p.m . Make  sandwiches,  wrap  and  put  away  in 

bread  box. 

4:00  p.m . Make  corn  pudding,  and  set  in  re¬ 

frigerator. 

4:30  p.m . Arrange  table  for  buffet  service,  with 

linens,  silver,  etc. 

5:00  p.m . Put  corn  pudding  in  oven. 

5:30  p.m . Make  cocoa. 

5 150  p.m . Put  sandwiches,  olives,  ham  (bought  al¬ 

ready  cooked),  corn  pudding,  etc.,  on 
table. 

6  :oo  p.m . Serve  supper. 


How  the  time  schedule  worked.  Elizabeth  and  her  sister 
followed  out  their  plan  of  work  and  found  that  it  helped  them 
to  make  the  party  a  success.  Elizabeth  said  she  felt  sure  that 
everything  went  smoothly  because  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
look  at  the  schedule  pinned  on  the  kitchen  wall.  The  real 
help  which  the  schedule  gave  to  these  girls  was  the  definite 
plan.  There  was  no  chance  for  haphazard  preparation  or  for 
a  last-minute  rush.  The  girls  could  not  get  upset  and  flus¬ 
tered  with  worry.  They  enjoyed  the  party  themselves;  this 
cannot  always  be  said  of  hostesses. 

Why  not  a  daily  personal  schedule?  It  seems  necessary  to 
make  careful  plans  for  a  special  occasion  in  order  that  the 
affair  may  go  off  smoothly  and  without  mishaps.  Cannot 
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this  same  idea  be  applied  to  our  daily  activities?  Some  of  us 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  worry  and  hurry  over  the  many 
things  we  have  to  do.  Some  things  do  not  get  done  on  time, 
and  some  things  are  done  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Confusion 
and  worry  result  when  people  do  not  plan  ahead. 

It  is  easier  to  plan  our  work  if  we  have  a  written  personal 
schedule  for  each  day’s  activities.  The  personal  schedule  for  a 
high-school  girl  shown  on  page  93  suggests  a  way  of  doing 
this.  The  girl  who  uses  a  plan  of  this  kind  will  get  her  work 
done  on  time,  have  more  free  time,  and  feel  unhurried. 

As  you  examine  the  schedule,  you  will  see  that  plenty  of  free 
time  is  allowed  for  extra  things.  The  girl  who  follows  a 
schedule  will  know  just  how  much  free  time  she  has,  and  how 
many  extra  things  she  can  undertake.  You  will  notice  that 
the  schedule  shows  how  she  planned  to  do  her  school  work, 
how  she  contributed  her  share  of  service  to  the  housekeeping 
job  in  her  home,  and  how  she  used  some  of  her  leisure  time. 

Your  own  personal  schedule.  The  study  of  the  high-school 
girl’s  personal  schedule  printed  here  may  suggest  to  you  that 
it  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  for  a  time. 

Make  a  personal  schedule  for  all  your  activities  at  home, 
at  school,  and  elsewhere  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
Remember  that  good  schedules  show  some  free  periods. 
Arrange  for  a  class  period  when  each  member  of  the  class 
will  tell  how  well  her  personal  schedule  works. 

Can  you  see  why  making  a  personal  schedule  should  help 
a  junior  member  of  the  family  better  to  fit  her  personal  activi¬ 
ties  into  the  family  activities?  If  a  girl  does  not  get  her  particu¬ 
lar  housekeeping  jobs  done  on  time,  it  interferes  with  the 
smoothness  of  family  life.  For  example,  if  a  girl  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  clean  the  dining  room  on  Saturday  morning  does  not 
get  it  done  so  that  the  luncheon  can  be  served  on  time,  then 
she  interferes  with  the  family  schedule.  If  a  girl  who  prom¬ 
ises  to  come  home  from  school  in  time  to  do  the  marketing  for 
her  mother,  is  late,  then  dinner  is  late,  and  again  the  family 
schedule  is  disturbed.  If  one  member  of  the  family  uses  the 


PERSONAL  SCHEDULE  FOR  A  HIGH-SCHOOL  GIRL 


Hours  Mon.  Tubs.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri.  Sat. 

7:00  Rise  and  dress  —  same  every  day . 

7:30  Breakfast . 

8:00  Make  own  bed  .  Change  sheets  and 

clean  own  room 

8  :i5  Leave  for  school . 

8 130  Class  in  English  Literature . 

9:20  Class  in  Home  Management .  Clean  bathroom 

10:10  Study  period  used  for  English  Literature .  Mending,  pressing 

and  care  of  own 
clothing. 

1 1  :oo  Class  in  Art . 

1 1 :50  Luncheon . 

12:30  Class  in  History . 

1 :20  Study  period  used  for  study  of  History .  Open 

2:10  Class  in  French .  Open 

3:00  Extra  Open  Dancing  Extra  Open  Open 

work  in  lesson  work  in 

art  room  art  room 

4:00  Marketing,  shopping,  errands  for  mother  and  self  Open 

5:00  Practice  Open  Open  Practice  Open  Open 

dancing  dancing 

5:30  Help  with  dinner  preparation . 

6:00  Dinner . 

6:40  Wash  dishes . . . 

7:10  Study  unfinished  school  work  Movie  or  Open 

other  enter¬ 
tainment 

8:00  Recreation,  reading,  listening  to  radio,  sewing,  or  writ-  Open 
ing  letters. 

9:30  Bed . 
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bathroom  longer  than  his  allotted  time  in  the  morning,  it 
causes  hurry  and  confusion  among  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  personal  schedule  should  always  fit  into  the 
family  schedule. 

How  much  time  do  you  think  a  son  or  daughter  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  service  in  the  housekeeping  job?  About  how  many 
hours  does  the  girl  whose  schedule  is  printed  on  page  93 
contribute?  Would  this  be  a  fair  amount  for  you?  Under 
what  circumstances  can  a  girl  give  more  time  to  housekeeping 
jobs?  Less  time? 

How  a  schedule  helps  in  other  situations.  The  story  of 
young  Mrs.  Neal  and  her  difficulties  with  housekeeping  in  the 
first  few  years  after  she  was  married  is  not  uncommon,  except 
that  her  story  has  a  happy  ending  and  many  similar  stories 
have  an  unhappy  finish.  Before  Mrs.  Neal  was  married,  she 
was  a  secretary  in  a  business  office  and  was  considered  success¬ 
ful  particularly  because  of  her  orderly  and  systematic  way  of 
working.  During  the  first  year  after  she  married,  Mrs.  Neal 
got  along  fairly  well  with  housework,  although  she  had  never 
had  any  training  or  experience  as  a  housekeeper.  It  required 
nearly  all  of  her  time,  but  since  she  had  no  other  work,  that 
did  not  matter.  When  the  first  baby  arrived,  she  found  that 
her  work  had  increased  tremendously.  Bathing  the  baby,  per- 
paring  the  baby’s  formula,  doing  the  baby’s  laundry  work,  and 
numerous  other  duties  for  the  baby  kept  her  occupied  all  day. 
Often  the  laundering  had  to  be  done  after  dinner  at  night; 
frequently  the  meals  were  late;  mending  and  sewing  grew  into 
great  piles;  and,  worst  of  all,  she  became  tired  and  nervous. 

When  the  baby  was  three  years  old,  another  baby  arrived, 
and  Mrs.  Neal’s  housekeeping  troubles  increased.  Every 
day’s  work  was  a  struggle,  the  house  was  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  disorder  and  confusion,  the  babies  were  cross,  and  Mrs. 
Neal  was  worried  and  continually  fatigued. 

One  day  Mrs.  Neal  was  telling  a  friend  that  she  wished  she 
could  go  back  to  office  work;  that  she  could  not  stand  house¬ 
work  because  it  was  so  disorganized  and  impossible  to  do 
methodically.  The  friend,  having  had  some  training  in  house* 
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keeping,  said,  “But  housekeeping  can  be  just  as  well  organized 
and  methodical  as  any  work  you  ever  did  in  an  office!”  The 
friend  then  proceeded  to  tell  Mrs.  Neal  about  different  ways  of 
reducing  housekeeping  to  a  minimum,  about  motion  study, 
about  convenient  arrangements,  and  about  housework  sched¬ 
ules.  It  had  never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Neal  that  housekeeping 
could  be  attacked  in  a  scientific  manner,  but  the  idea  appealed 
to  her,  and  she  asked  the  friend  where  she  could  get  more  in¬ 
formation  about  it.  After  some  study  she  gradually  applied 
the  ideas  she  acquired  to  her  own  work,  and  eventually  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  way  of  doing  her  own  housework  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

Making  a  housework  schedule.  One  of  the  things  that  Mrs. 
Neal  found  most  helpful  in  reorganizing  her  work  was  to  make  a 
schedule  of  work.  First  she  listed  all  the  things  which  had  to 
be  done  every  day,  and  then  all  those  which  were  done  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Below  are  her  lists. 


Everyday  Jobs 

Meal  preparations 
Baby  feedings 
Three-year-old’s  bath 
Baby’s  bath 
Washing  dishes 
Making  beds 
Straightening  rooms 
Putting  baby  to  bed 
Putting  three-year-old  to  bed 


Weekly  or  Bi-weekly  Jobs 

Baby’s  laundry 
Ironing 

Cleaning  living  and  dining  rooms 

Cleaning  bedrooms 

Cleaning  bathroom 

Cleaning  kitchen 

Baking  and  cooking 

Planning  menus 

Mending 


After  some  experimentation  and  timing  herself  to  see  how 
long  each  job  required,  Mrs.  Neal  made  a  weekly  schedule, 
planning  each  day  so  that  the  work  was  spread  evenly  over 
the  week.  You  will  find  her  schedule  on  page  97.  It  proved 
workable,  and  Mrs.  Neal  found  that  she  had  time  to  rest 
every  day  and  some  spare  time.  Best  of  all,  she  was  no  longer 
worried  about  her  work,  and  even  came  to  enjoy  it. 

Do  you  know  any  home  where  you  think  a  schedule  of 
work  would  help?  Describe  the  situation  (without 
giving  any  names). 
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A  study  of  the  housework  schedule.  There  could  be  no  one 
schedule  which  would  be  adapted  to  all  households.  But  a 
study  of  one  schedule  will  serve  to  point  out  the  important 
features  of  a  good  schedule. 

1.  This  schedule  is  not  crowded.  Many  of  the  tasks  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  shorter  time  than  allowed.  For  example,  it 
does  not  take  the  thirty  minutes  allowed  to  make  the  beds 
and  straighten  the  bedrooms.  Allowing  extra  time  takes  care 
of  interruptions,  telephone  calls,  doorbell,  taking  the  three- 
year-old  to  the  toilet,  rescuing  him  from  undesirable  situations, 
and  so  on. 

2.  The  schedule  is  built  around  the  children’s  needs.  Regu¬ 
larity  of  schedule  is  indispensable  for  them  in  correct  habit 
formation. 

3.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Neal  tried  to  follow  her 
schedule  to  the  minute.  She  adhered  very  closely  to  the  times 
for  the  children’s  feedings  and  baths,  but  her  other  jobs  were 
more  or  less  adjustable.  For  example,  on  Mondays  she  might 
start  the  baby’s  laundering  at  9:15  instead  of  9:30,  or  she  might 
not  finish  it  until  after  the  three-year-old  had  had  his  crackers 
and  milk.  The  important  point  is  an  order  of  work ,  knowing 
what  jobs  have  to  be  done  next ,  and  how  long  they  will  take. 

4.  The  schedule  every  day  allowed  for  a  rest  period  in  the 
afternoon  when  both  children  were  asleep.  It  also  allowed 
one  or  two  “open”  periods  every  day  which  Mrs.  Neal  could 
use  as  she  chose,  for  extra  rest,  sewing,  letter  writing. 

Try  making  a  schedule  for  Mrs.  Neal  when  the  baby  was 
changed  to  four-hour  feeding,  at  6  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  2  P.M., 
and  6  p.m. 

Monthly  and  seasonal  schedules.  Certain  types  of  house¬ 
work  —  canning,  sewing,  housecleaning  - —  occur  only  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  the  housekeeper  who  becomes  accustomed  to 
scheduling  her  work  plans  ahead  for  these  jobs.  March  may 
be  given  to  housecleaning,  April  to  gardening,  and  May  to 
sewing,  depending  on  the  climate  in  which  one  lives. 

The  value  of  the  schedule.  To  summarize  the  values  of 


A  HOUSEWORK  TIME  SCHEDULE 


Hours 

6:oo 

6:30 

7:00 

7:30 

8:15 

8:30 

9:00 

9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 

1:00 

1:30 

2:00 

2:30 

3:00 

3:30 

4:00 

4:30 

5:00 

5:30 

6:00 

6:30 


Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 

Baby  feeding  —  same  every  day . 

Dress  three-year-old  —  same  every  day . 

Prepare  breakfast  —  same  every  day . 

Breakfast  for  mother,  father,  and  three-year-old . 

Wash  dishes  (including  dishes  saved  from  previous  day) . 

Straighten  living  and  dining  rooms . 

Cod-liver  oil,  orange  juice,  bowel  movement  and  bath  for  baby . 

Outdoors  in  carriage  for  sleep  after  feeding . 

Make  beds  and  straighten  bedrooms  and  bathroom . 

Baby’s  Ironing  Ironing  Baby’s  Clean  living  Baby’s 

laundry  laundry  and  dining-  laundry 

rooms 


Milk  and  crackers  for  three-year-old 


Clean 

Ironing 

Ironing 

Clean  bed¬ 

Clean  bath¬ 

Baking  or 

kitchen 

continued 

continued 

rooms 

room 

cooking 

*  Starch 
and  hang 
clothes 

Ironing 

continued 

Ironing 

continued 

Open 

Get  laundry 
ready  to 
send  out 

Baking  or 
cooking 

Begin  luncheon  preparation . 

Baby  feeding . 

Luncheon  for  mother,  father  and  three-year-old . 

Clear  up  after  luncheon  and  stack  dishes . 

Bath  and  bed  for  three-year-old . 

Rest  period  for  mother  —  sleep  or  read . 

Open  Baking  or  Open  Mending  Open  Open 

cooking 

Plan  menus  Open  Open  Open  Plan  menus  Open 

Baby  feeding . 

Three-year-old  gets  up  from  nap  and  is  dressed . 

Play  with  children,  take  walks,  make  calls,  etc . 

Play  with  children,  take  walks,  make  calls,  etc . . 

Begin  dinner  preparation . 

Supper  for  three-year-old . 

Baby  feeding . 

Bed  for  three-year-old . 

Dinner . 

Clear  up  after  dinner  and  stack  dishes . 


*  Mrs.  Neal  sent  her  washing  to  a  commercial  laundry,  and  had  it  done  wet  wash. 
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scheduling,  we  can  make  the  following  brief  statements. 
You  will  note  that  these  statements  can  be  applied  to  a  schedule 
for  a  party  or  other  special  occasions,  to  a  schedule  for  personal 
activities,  or  to  the  schedule  for  a  homemaker: 

1.  Work  is  accomplished  more  quickly,  saving  time  for  rest 
and  leisure. 

2.  Work  is  done  more  smoothly  with  less  nerve  strain  and 
worry. 

3.  Work  may  become  more  interesting  instead  of  mere 
drudgery. 

Can  you  follow  a  schedule  intelligently?  Although  sched¬ 
ules  save  time,  energy,  and  worry,  yet  they  can  work  harm 
unless  used  with  common  sense.  The  person  who  follows  a 
schedule  day  after  day  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  sacred,  that 
nothing  must  interfere  with  it,  is  losing  sight  of  the  real  purpose 
of  the  schedule.  The  schedule  is  worth  nothing  for  its  own 
sake.  Its  value  lies  in  what  it  gives  to  the  person  who  uses  it 
—  time  for  leisure,  freedom  from  nerve  strain,  and  physical 
rest.  But  if  the  schedule  interferes  with  taking  advantage 
of  the  unexpected  opportunity,  the  occasional  treat,  then  it  is 
harmful.  The  mother  who  cannot  take  her  children  on  a 
picnic  on  a  glorious  autumn  day  because  her  schedule  calls 
for  ironing  is  a  slave  to  her  schedule.  The  wise  housekeeper 
makes  her  schedule  a  flexible  thing,  which  she  can  adjust  upon 
occasion. 

Give  an  illustration  of  an  occasion  when  you  think  a 
housekeeper’s  schedule  may  be  justifiably  disturbed.  An 
illustration  of  when  you  think  your  personal  schedule 
should  be  upset. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Report  how  any  schedules  of  work  used  in  your  own  home  are 
operated.  Do  you  think  they  save  time  and  energy?  Are  there 
any  other  advantages? 

2.  Here  is  a  true  story  of  what  happened  to  an  experienced  house¬ 
keeper:  When  she  was  washing  the  dishes  she  noticed  that  the  stove 
needed  cleaning.  When  she  cleaned  it  she  splashed  the  wall  behind 
the  stove  and  then  had  to  wash  the  wall.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
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morning  was  gone  and  she  did  not  get  the  cake  made  which  she  had 
planned,  nor  the  beds  made  until  after  luncheon.  How  might  this 
have  been  avoided  if  she  did  her  housekeeping  tasks  according  to  a 
schedule? 

3.  The  experienced  housekeeper  plans  meals  which  fit  into  her  schedule 
properly.  Some  meals  require  a  longer  time  for  preparation  than 
others.  For  example,  it  is  not  wise  to  plan  a  meal  with  one  dish 
which  takes  a  long  time  to  cook  when  all  the  other  dishes  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  few  minutes.  Plan  a  dinner  that  can  be  prepared  in  thirty 
minutes;  one  that  can  be  prepared  in  an  hour. 

4.  Have  you  ever  helped  in  the  preparation  for  an  affair  such  as  a 
wedding  when  you  think  a  schedule  would  have  helped  the  affair  to  go 
off  smoothly,  and  with  less  nervous  strain  to  the  people  who  were 
concerned?  Explain. 
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Problem  4 


HOW  DOES  THE  RIGHT  EQUIPMENT  SAVE 
TIME  AND  ENERGY? 

Questions  you  may  be  able  to  answer.  Our  previous  study 
of  how  to  save  time  and  energy  through  motion  study  and 
through  convenient  arrangements  may  help  you  to  answer  the 
following  questions.  Try  answering  them  before  you  read 
further.  Discuss  them  all  you  wish  with  your  friends.  Then 
read  this  problem  and  afterwards  check  your  answers  to  see  if 
they  were  correct. 

1.  Suppose  you  are  building  a  new  house  and  the  carpenter 
asks  you  how  high  you  wish  to  have  the  sink.  How  will  you 
decide  the  right  height?  What  difference  does  it  make? 

2.  A  girl  was  slicing  a  raw  cabbage  with  a  paring  knife  when 
her  brother  came  into  the  kitchen.  He  saw  what  she  was  do¬ 
ing  and  laughed  at  her  for  using  a  small  knife.  She  was  an¬ 
noyed  because  he  said  she  would  get  her  work  done  faster  if 
she  knew  how  to  pick  out  the  right  tools  to  work  with.  Who 
was  right? 

3.  Two  business  girls  who  were  sharing  an  apartment  found 
they  needed  a  new  dustpan.  One  insisted  on  having  a  long- 
handled  one,  although  it  cost  more.  These  girls  could  afford 
the  more  expensive  dustpan,  but  the  other  girl  thought  it  was 
silly  to  pay  more  for  the  long  handle.  Who  was  right?  Why? 

4.  Is  there  any  piece  of  equipment  in  your  home  not  often 
used  because  it  is  so  much  trouble  to  get  it  out,  use  it,  and  put 
it  away  again? 

5.  A  young  man  and  his  wife  were  buying  an  electric  stove 
and  could  not  agree  about  it.  The  cheaper  stove  had  the  oven 
below  the  cooking  surface;  the  more  expensive  stove  had  the 
oven  higher  and  at  one  side.  The  man  could  not  see  why  they 
should  pay  more  to  get  the  stove  with  the  higher  oven.  What 
do  you  think  about  it? 

Importance  of  the  right  equipment.  We  have  seen  how  time 
and  energy  can  be  saved  through  motion  study,  through  con- 
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venient  arrangement  of  equipment,  and  through  scheduling 
one’s  time.  Now  we  shall  see  how  time  and  energy  can  be 
saved  in  another  way.  The  right  tools  and  equipment  can  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  alert  to  this  need  of  the  housewife,  and  have 
put  upon  the  market  many  pieces  of  equipment,  known  as 
labor-saving  devices,  ranging  from  small  articles  that  can  be 
;  purchased  at  the  ten-cent  store  to  large  and  expensive  pieces. 

Everywhere  we  encounter  hundreds  of  articles  which  manu¬ 
facturers  put  before  us  with  alluring  claims  for  their  labor- 
j  saving  possibilities.  They  are  displayed  in  stores,  advertised 
i  in  magazines,  and  brought  to  our  doors  by  enterprising  agents. 

|  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  this  astonishing  assortment  of  house¬ 
hold  equipment,  we  may  easily  make  mistakes  in  our  purchases. 
Obviously  we  need  a  guide  for  purchasing,  lest  we  waste  our 
money  on  articles  not  suited  to  our  needs.  How  can  we  learn 
I  to  know  and  understand  every  type  of  equipment  that  we  use 
in  a  home?  Certainly  it  is  not  possible  to  study  in  this  book 
the  points  for  and  against  every  one  of  these  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment.  What  we  need  is  to  acquire  a  way  of  thinking ,  a  method 
of  approaching  the  purchase  of  whatever  article  we  mean  to 
buy.  We  shall  study  a  few  pieces  of  equipment  in  some  detail. 
This  should  help  us  to  apply  the  same  general  method  of  se- 
i  lection  when  purchasing  other  pieces  of  equipment. 

Can  you  describe  any  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  house¬ 
hold  equipment?  What  was  the  difficulty  with  the  equip¬ 
ment?  What  influenced  the  purchaser? 

How  a  simple  piece  of  equipment  may  save  time  and  energy. 

We  can  best  begin  our  study  of  labor-saving  equipment  through 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  smaller  articles  which  we  all 
possess,  such  as  dustpans,  mops,  brushes,  spoons,  knives,  and 
stewpans.  Perhaps  we  can  acquire  a  way  of  thinking  about 
tools  and  equipment  which  will  help  us  in  the  consideration  of 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  pieces. 

First,  let  us  compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  short-handled 
and  long-handled  dustpans.  Figure  19  shows  a  "moving 
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picture”  of  each  kind  in  use.  You  can  easily  see  that  in  the 
first  “movie”  the  hand  and  arm  make  much  more  movement 
than  in  the  second  case.  Add  to  this  movement  the  effort  re- 


A  B 

FIG.  19.  MOVEMENTS  REQUIRED  IN  USING  A  LONG- 
HANDLED,  AND  A  SHORT-HANDLED  DUSTPAN 


“Moving  Pictures”  of  housekeeping  activities  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Ruth  Gill, 
Director  of  Home  Management  House,  and  Miss  Myrtle  Caudell,  Head  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


quired  by  bending  the  back  and  stooping  over,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  short-handled  dustpan  requires  much  more 
energy. 

Compare  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  expended  in 
scrubbing  a  floor  on  hands  and  knees,  in  mopping  with  an 
ordinary  mop,  and  in  using  a  self-wringing  mop.  If  possi¬ 
ble  conduct  a  class  experiment  in  which  these  operations 
are  performed. 

Some  simple  problems  in  the  selection  of  kitchen  equipment. 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  time  is  spent  in  the  kitchen,  it  is 
important  that  the  equipment  be  selected  wisely,  even  to  the 
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smallest  article.  The  loss  of  one  small  bit  of  time  and  energy 
multipled  dozens  and  hundreds  of  times  becomes  tremen¬ 
dously  important.  Do  not  think  that  the  following  problems 
are  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  The  satisfactory 
solution  of  each  makes  for  easy,  smooth  kitchen  work. 

1.  How  many  kinds  of  knives  are  required  to  make  up  a 
complete  and  adequate  equipment?  What  types  are  needed 

I  to  pare  vegetables,  to  cut  bread,  to  prepare  grapefruit,  to  peel 
and  core  apples,  to  spread  frosting  and  sandwiches,  to  cut  cake 
and  pie? 

2.  What  types  of  spoons  are  desirable?  Why  is  the  ordinary 
tablespoon  not  well  chosen  when  making  gravy  in  a  large 
skillet?  How  does  a  set  of  measuring  spoons  save  time? 

3.  Is  it  worth  while  to  keep  a  vegetable  brush  near  the  sink? 
|  Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  What  kind  of  pots  and  pans  save  time  and  energy?  Tall 
j  pots  with  rounded,  uneven  bottoms,  or  low  pans  with  flat, 

firm  bottoms?  What  kinds  of  handles?  Smooth  or  rough 
finishes? 

5.  What  kind  of  covers  are  best  for  the  pots  and  pans? 
What  type  of  handle?  Why? 

6.  How  does  a  small  brush,  kept  standing  in  a  small  cup  or 
glass,  save  time  in  greasing  cake  and  cooky  tins? 

7.  Is  an  oven  thermometer  worth  while?  In  what  way  can 
it  save  the  cook  time  and  energy? 

Suggest  at  least  three  other  simple  pieces  of  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  which  save  time  and  energy. 

Learn  to  select  real  labor-saving  devices.  Our  stores  are 
so  filled  with  new  and  novel  articles  that  our  better  judgment 
sometimes  goes  astray,  and  we  purchase  an  article  that  is  not 
worth  the  cost.  Some  of  the  so-called  labor-saving  devices 
are  more  trouble  to  use  and  care  for  than  we  anticipate.  Be- 
t  fore  every  purchase  we  should  ask  ourselves,  “Exactly  what 
1  will  this  article  do  for  me?  Will  it  save  time?  Will  it  save 
effort?  Is  it  too  much  trouble  to  care  for  and  operate?  Will 
I  use  it  often  enough  to  justify  its  purchase?  ” 
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In  Figure  20  you  see  six  devices  which  are  advertised  to  make 
housework  easier.  Consider  each  of  these  in  turn  and  decide 
whether  they  are  true  labor-savers.  Number  1  is  a  heavy 
vegetable  grater  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  wooden 


bowl  and  chopping  knife.  Do  you  think  it  would  require  more 
effort  to  chop  a  cabbage  in  a  bowl  or  shred  it  on  this  grater? 

Number  2  is  a  three-minute  glass  to  time  the  boiling  of  an 
egg.  In  what  way  might  this  save  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
cook? 

Number  3  is  an  orange-juice  squeezer  operated  by  placing 
the  half  orange  in  the  container  and  turning  the  crank.  If 
you  were  squeezing  just  one  or  two  oranges,  would  this  be 
more  or  less  trouble  than  the  ordinary  squeezer? 

Number  4  is  a  flour  sifter  with  a  screen  in  the  center  and  a 
detachable  lid  at  both  ends.  Flour  can  be  sifted  several  times 
by  turning  the  sifter  over.  Compare  this  with  pouring  the 
flour  back  into  the  sifter  every  time  you  wished  to  resift  it. 
If  one  did  not  make  many  cakes  or  biscuits,  would  the  sifter 
be  worth  the  purchase  price? 
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Number  5  shows  a  pocket  for  an  ironing  board  which  catches 
large  articles  and  prevents  them  from  falling  on  the  floor. 
Does  this  seem  useful  to  you? 

Number  6  is  a  long-handled  brush  for  cleaning  hot  water  and 
steam  radiators.  How  would  this  save  time  and  energy  if 
used  in  place  of  the  whisk  broom  and  cloth? 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  described 
above,  we  must  remember  that  they  may  not  be  suitable  or  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  to  one  housekeeper,  yet  very  useful  to  another. 

Purchase  of  large  pieces  of  labor-saving  equipment.  When 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended  for  some  piece 
of  equipment,  such  as  a  washing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner, 
ironer,  or  dish  washer,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
purchaser  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  article.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  every  purchaser  to  learn 
the  important  points  about  each  article  before  making  a  pur¬ 
chase.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor  opportunity  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  each  of  the  many  labor-saving  devices  which  the 
housekeeper  may  purchase.  Nor  is  there  time  and  space  in  the 
present  study  to  give  attention  to  each  of  the  many  pieces  of 
equipment. 

It  is  helpful,  however,  to  have  the  right  way  of  thinking 
about  any  new  purchase,  especially  of  an  expensive  piece. 
We  can  outline  some  general  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  all  expensive  labor-saving  equipment,  and  learn 
to  apply  them  in  each  purchase.  Rather  than  allow  ourselves 
to  be  influenced  by  glowing  advertisements  and  enthusiastic 
sales  talks,  let  us  acquire  certain  standards  by  which  we  will 
make  our  selections.  To  ask  ourselves  the  following  questions 
before  making  an  important  purchase  is  helpful: 

1.  Will  it  render  service  in  proportion  to  its  cost?  How  often 
will  it  be  used?  Is  it  really  needed? 

2.  Is  the  cash  on  hand  to  pay  for  it?  Or  must  it  be  paid  for 
on  the  installment  plan,  thus  making  it  difficult  financially? 
Should  the  purchase  be  delayed  until  all  the  money  is  available? 

3.  Will  the  operating  cost  prove  a  financial  drain?  Will 
this  cost  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  service  rendered? 
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4.  Would  the  same  amount  of  money  spent  for  some  other 
piece  give  greater  service?  For  example,  is  a  washing  machine 
or  a  dishwasher  needed  more? 

5.  Will  it  really  save  time  and  labor?  Will  it  require  too 
much  care  in  proportion  to  the  service  it  gives? 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  study  every  kind  of  labor-saving 
device  in  detail,  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  washing  machine 
have  been  selected  as  types. 

What  kind  of  vacuum  cleaner  is  best?  The  vacuum  cleaner 
is  perhaps  the  most  commonly  used  electrical  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  in  the  more  expensive  class.  Millions  of  them  have  been 
sold,  and  every  up-to-date  homemaker  expects  to  have  one. 

Suppose  that  we  are  about  to  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Nat¬ 
urally  it  is  our  desire  to  buy  the  best  possible  cleaner  for  the 
money  we  have  to  spend.  After  investigating  the  different 
makes  of  cleaners  on  the  market,  and  watching  demonstrations 
of  each,  we  may  become  confused  because  so  many  cleaners 
seem  excellent.  The  wise  purchaser  soon  realizes  that  she  can¬ 
not  find  the  one  best  cleaner ,  because  several  of  the  cleaners  have 
excellent  qualities.  Instead,  she  will  try  to  buy  the  cleaner  best- 
suited  to  her  special  needs.  Each  cleaner  has  special  features, 
and  some  of  them  are  better  adapted  to  her  requirements. 
As  you  read  through  the  following  points  relative  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  think  how  each  applies  to  your 
own  home  situation. 


It  is  necessary  that  the  class  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  some  real  vacuum  cleaners  to  understand 
this  problem  fully. 


i.  Is  the  cleaner  of  the  larger  type  with  a  motor-driven 
brush?  This  type  has  greater  weight  and  force  and  is  suitable 
for  cleaning  heavy  carpets  and  rugs.  The  hard  brushing  or 
beating,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  combined  with  the  suction 
found  in  this  type  is  better  suited  to  remove  dirt  from  the  deep 
pile  of  thick  rugs.  This  type  of  cleaner  is  heavier  to  carry 
about. 
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2.  Is  the  cleaner  of  the  lighter  suction  type  with  the  fric¬ 
tion-driven  brush?  This  brush  operates  in  the  same  way  as 
the  brush  of  a  carpet  sweeper  by  rubbing  on  the  carpet.  It 
is  more  suitable  for  the  small  house  and  carrying  up  and  down 
stairs.  It  cleans  lighter-weight  rugs  and  carpets  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  expensive  than  the 
motor-driven  brush  type  of  cleaner. 

3.  Does  the  cleaner  have  an  adjustable  nozzle  so  that  the 
height  from  the  floor  can  be  regulated  to  high,  medium,  or  low? 
This  is  helpful  when  one  wishes  to  use  it  on  different  kinds  of 
surfaces,  thick  rugs,  thinner  rugs,  and  the  bare  floor. 

4.  Is  the  suction  sufficiently  powerful  to  pick  up  threads, 
hair,  and  lint  from  the  surface  of  a  rug? 

5.  Is  the  nozzle  so  shaped  that  it  will  go  under  furniture  easily? 

6.  Is  it  guarded  to  prevent  marring  furniture? 

7.  Is  it  quiet  when  in  use? 

8.  Is  it  easy  to  care  for?  —  To  clean  the  brush?  To  empty 
the  bag? 

9.  Is  service  easily  available  when  repairs  are  needed? 

10.  Is  the  price  of  the  cleaner  reasonable?  Are  you  paying  a 
commission  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  to  the  house-to- 
house  agent,  when  you  could  buy  a  cleaner  of  equal  merit  for 
less  in  a  store  or  from  a  mail-order  house? 

What  kind  of  washing  machine  suits  your  needs?  There  are 
many  different  makes  of  washing  machines  on  the  market,  and 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  are  excellent  in  quality. 
The  problem  of  the  purchaser  is  to  find  the  one  which  best 
suits  her  needs.  Each  machine  has  special  features,  and  one  of 
them  is  better  suited  to  each  home  situation  than  the  others. 
As  you  read  through  the  following  points  relative  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  washing  machine,  decide  what  features  in  a  washing 
machine  would  be  most  desirable  for  your  home. 


The  class  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  some 
real  washing  machines.  Demonstrations  in  private 
homes ,  at  school,  and  in  stores  can  be  arranged. 
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1.  Is  the  machine  absolutely  safe?  Are  all  the  moving 
parts  covered  ?  Does  the  wringer  have  a  safety  device  ?  Could 
clothing  or  a  child’s  fingers  be  caught  in  any  moving  part? 

2.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  machine?  They  can  be 
secured  in  small  two-pound  “baby-sizes”  up  to  ten-pound 
capacity.  If  part  of  the  laundry  is  sent  out,  a  smaller  size  is 
most  suitable.  What  suits  your  needs? 


Drum  or  Cylinder 
Type 


Agitator  or 
Dolly  Type 


Oscillator 

Type 


Vacuum 

Type 


FIG.  21.  TYPES  OF  WASHING  MACHINES 


3.  Is  the  machine  suited  to  the  place  in  which  it  must  be 
used?  Is  it  a  convenient  height,  or  has  it  adjustable  legs? 
Will  it  fit  into  the  kitchen  if  it  must  be  used  there?  Is  there  a 
way  of  filling  and  draining  the  machine  without  lifting  pails 
of  water  if  used  in  the  kitchen?  Is  it  easily  moved  about  (if 
need  be)? 

4.  Does  the  tub  drain  completely  when  the  water  is  let 
out  or  does  sediment  remain  in  the  bottom?  Is  it  an  easy 
machine  to  keep  clean?  Are  there  parts  which  are  hard  to 
get  at? 

5.  Does  it  have  a  centrifugal  drier  or  a  wringer?  These  save 
a  tremendous  amount  of  labor.  Does  the  wringer  have  soft 
rubber  rolls  which  do  not  crush  soft  materials?  Can  the  wring¬ 
ing  be  done  without  spilling  water  on  the  floor? 

6.  Is  local  service  for  the  machine  readily  available?  A 
good  machine  is  useless  when  waiting  ten  or  fifteen  days  for  a 
new  part  or  for  a  service  man.  The  best  machines  will  oc¬ 
casionally  need  repairs. 

7.  Is  it  durably  constructed  and  simple  to  operate?  If  a 
hired  laundress  operates  the  machine,  it  is  particularly  im- 
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portant  that  it  be  easily  operated.  Are  there  parts  which  re¬ 
quire  that  apron  strings  and  stockings  be  tied  to  prevent  thern 
from  wrapping  about  the  moving  shaft?  Is  it  rust-proof  in 
every  part? 

8.  Is  the  type  of  machine  suited  to  the  need?  There  are 
four  main  types  which  are  in  general  use  at  present.  Each  of 
these  is  illustrated  in  Figure  21. 

The  Drum  or  Cylinder  type  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  which 
the  clothes  are  placed.  The  drum,  which  has  perforations  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through  it,  is  revolved  rapidly  a  few 
times  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other.  This  has  proved  to 
be  a  particularly  sturdy  type  of  construction. 

The  Dolly  or  Agitator  type,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  consists  of  a  tub  in  which  the  dolly  agitates  the  clothes  by 
moving  round  and  round. 

The  Oscillator  type  has  a  tub  which  rocks  back  and 
forth,  thus  forcing  the  soapy  water  through  the  clothes.  This 
is  a  simple  type  of  construction  which  seldom  gets  out  of 
order. 

The  Vacuum  Cup  type  of  machine  consists  of  a  metal  tub  in 
which  a  pair  of  suction  cups  move  up  and  down,  forcing  the 
water  through  the  clothes  and  the  clothes  through  the  water. 
Greater  speed  is  claimed  for  this  type. 

Have  you  encountered  any  other  type  of  construction, 
either  in  an  old  hand-power  machine,  or  in  a  “baby” 
machine? 

Problems  in  the  selection  of  other  labor-saving  equipment. 

Each  member  of  the  class  should  choose  another  piece  of 
equipment  for  study.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  work  in  com¬ 
mittees.  Try  to  apply  the  points  mentioned  in  relation  to 
vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  machines.  Examine  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  stores,  read  any  available  material,  and  interview 
housewives  who  own  the  type  of  equipment  you  are  investi¬ 
gating. 

The  height  of  working  surfaces  may  save  energy.  We  know 
that  continual  bending  of  the  back  at  worktables,  ironing 


Poor  posture  Good  posture.  Sitting  is  Better 

FIG.  22.  POSTURE  IN  PREPARING  VEGETABLES 


Incorrect  posture  for  low  oven 


Correct  posture  for  low  oven 

FIG.  23A.  POSTURE  IN  WORKING  AT  LOW  OVEN 
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A  high  oven  eliminates  bending 

FIG.  23B.  POSTURE  IN  WORKING  AT  HIGH  OVEN 


boards,  sinks,  or  ovens  that  are  too  low  is  tiring.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  posture  when  working  at  tables  of  right  and  wrong 
height  is  forcefully  illustrated  in  Figure  22  on  page  no.  The 
figures  show  very  clearly  why  a  low  table  causes  fatigue,  and 
why  wrong  posture,  even  when  sitting,  may  cause  fatigue. 

The  figures  in  Figure  23A  on  page  in  show  graphically 
how  a  low  oven  causes  fatigue,  and  how  one  may  avoid  stoop¬ 
ing  when  using  the  low  oven.  Figure  23B  shows  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  high  oven. 

Every  surface  at  which  we  work  should  be  the  correct  height 
for  us  —  tables,  sinks,  ironing  boards,  kitchen  cabinets,  and 
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washtubs.  Even  babies’  cribs  can  be  selected  with  this 
thought  in  mind.  Those  who  have  visited  hospital  nurseries 
will  recall  that  the  cribs  there  are  generally  much  higher  than 
those  used  in  the  home. 

What  height  working  surface  is  most  convenient  for  you? 

Is  it  the  same  for  your  mother  and  sisters?  What  could 
be  done  in  a  home  where  both  a  tall  and  short  person 
used  the  same  working  surfaces? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Report  about  any  instance  where  you  have  learned  to  use  a  right  tool 
rather  than  a  wrong  one  in  your  work  at  home. 

2.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  saucepans  and  double  boilers  which  are 
just  the  right  size  for  the  family  meals.  What  is  the  right  size  for 
your  family? 

3.  Tell  of  any  labor-saving  equipment  in  your  home  which  was  not  a 
good  selection,  and  why. 

4.  Make  a  list  and  if  possible  arrange  an  exhibition  of  electric  time¬ 
saving  appliances.  Which  ones  seem  too  expensive  in  proportion  to 
the  use  that  your  family  would  give  them? 


REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Balderston,  L.  Ray.  Housewifery.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1918. 
Donham,  S.  Agnes.  Marketing  and  Housework  Manual,  chapter  16. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1930. 

Frederick,  Christine.  Household  Engineering,  chapter  3.  American 
School  of  Home  Economics,  1921. 

Matthews,  Mary.  The  House  and  Its  Care.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1928. 

Justin,  M.  M.,  and  Rust,  L.  Problems  in  Home  Living,  pp.  83-91. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1929. 

Harris,  J.  W.,  and  Lacey,  E.  V.  Everyday  Foods,  chapter  25.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1927. 

Lanman,  F.  R.,  McKay,  H.,  and  Zuill,  F.  The  Family's  Food,  chapter 
11.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1931. 

Whitton,  M.  O.  The  New  Servant.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
1927. 
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Bulletins : 

Farm  Home  Conveniences.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  927.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  (Revised,  1928.) 
Housecleaning  Made  Easier.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  118.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  (Revised,  1926.) 
Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering.  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
1497.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  (Revised,  1929.) 

Kitchens  Planned  for  Convenience.  Bulletin,  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute,  New  York. 


Problem  b 

HOW  CAN  WE  SAVE  TIME  AND  ENERGY 
THROUGH  ELIMINATION  OF  TASKS? 

Situations  requiring  judgment.  The  housekeeping  job  re 
quires  good  judgment  as  well  as  scientific  management.  Good 
management  is  not  only  a  matter  of  how  the  jobs  shall  be  done, 
but  of  what  jobs  shall  be  done.  A  good  sense  of  values  is  re¬ 
quired  to  know  what  housekeeping  jobs  can  be  eliminated 
without  interfering  with  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  family. 
What  is  your  opinion  in  each  of  the  following  cases? 

1.  Eleanor  is  a  very  busy  high-school  girl  who  goes  to  many 
parties  and  other  affairs  outside  her  home.  When  she  is  at 
home,  she  seldom  has  time  to  help  with  the  dishes  or  other 
housekeeping  jobs,  because  her  personal  appearance  requires  so 
much  of  her  time.  She  washes  silk  stockings  and  underwear  ^ 
waves  her  hair,  plucks  her  eyebrows,  manicures  her  nails,  and 
takes  a  long  time  to  dress  for  each  party.  How  much  time  per 
week  do  you  think  she  should  give  to  these  personal  activities? 

2.  Mildred,  Jane,  Eunice,  and  Fern  are  four  business  girls 
who  share  an  apartment  and  get  their  own  meals.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  dinner  at  night  seems  to  be  a  burden.  In  what  ways 
can  they  simplify  this  meal  without  making  it  unattractive  or 
less  healthful? 

3.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  has  three  small  children,  does  all  her 
own  washing  and  ironing.  What  articles  might  she  put  away 
without  ironing? 

4.  In  the  Miller  home  there  is  great  commotion  when  a  guest 
is  expected.  Elaborate  meals  are  planned,  the  house  is  given 
an  extra  cleaning,  and  every  detail  of  housekeeping  is  thought 
out  in  advance.  Is  this  good  judgment? 

A  new  point  of  view.  We  have  studied  several  ways  of  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  energy  in  the  housekeeping  job,  through  saving 
motion,  through  convenient  arrangements,  through  scheduling 
time,  and  through  the  selection  of  the  right  equipment.  In 
each  case  we  found  it  possible  to  cut  down  the  time  and  labor 
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expended  on  household  duties.  Yet  some  experts  in  home 
economics  hold  that  these  methods  of  reducing  housework  have 
limitations,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  the  housewife  and 
her  assistants  will  continue  to  be  overworked. 

Those  who  hold  this  point  of  view  admit  the  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  of  scientific  management,  but  they  point  out  that, 
after  all,  scientific  methods  which  originated  in  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  have  a  limited  application  in  the  home.  To 
be  most  effective,  these  methods  require  large  working  forces 
and  quantity  production,  and,  therefore,  are  not  always  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  home. 

Scheduling  is  held  to  be  an  effective  way  of  simplifying  tasks 
and  making  our  work  go  more  smoothly,  but  perhaps  its 
greatest  values  lie  in  showing  us  what  tasks  can  be  done  less 
often.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  view  held  by  one  group  of 
home  economists,  that  the  most  important  thing  for  the  house¬ 
keeper  is  not  to  find  out  how  to  do  her  work,  but  what  her  work 
shall  be.  Through  the  elimination  of  tasks  it  is  possible  to  save 
even  more  time  than  through  any  scientific  study  or  by  the  use 
of  the  finest  labor-saving  equipment.  It  may  be  that,  to 
keep  pace  with  modern  times,  the  homemaker  must  send  to 
outside  agencies  much  of  the  work  formerly  done  in  the  home. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  we  will  point  out  how  considerable 
elimination  is  possible  under  existing  conditions. 

Elimination  of  tasks  may  save  time  and  energy  for  the  high- 
school  girl.  The  idea  of  eliminating  non-essential  activities 
can  be  applied  to  one’s  personal  routine  as  well  as  to  the  house¬ 
work  schedule.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Marian 
Mason,  who  was  a  high-school  girl.  Marian  was  a  healthy  girl, 
full  of  energy,  who  had  a  variety  of  interests.  She  played 
basket  ball  on  her  class  team,  took  an  extra  course  in  English 
literature  because  she  enjoyed  literature  so  much,  played  the 
violin  frequently  at  entertainments,  and  did  considerable  work 
on  committees  for  her  Sunday-School  class  and  the  Young 
People’s  League. 

When  Marian  reached  her  senior  year  in  high  school,  she 
found  that  her  school  wprk  was  not  as  good  as  it  had  been  in 
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her  earlier  years.  She  worked  hard,  often  until  late  into  the 
night.  As  a  result,  she  was  always  tired  and  nervous.  She 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  hurry,  and  never  quite  caught  up  with 
the  many  things  she  had  to  do.  The  harder  she  tried,  the 
more  exhausted  and  upset  she  became. 

An  older  friend  saw  Marian’s  difficulties,  and  said  to  her, 
“You  are  trying  to  do  so  many  things  that  you  do  nothing  very 
well,  and  you  are  making  yourself  ill.  You  must  eliminate 
some  of  the  things  that  you  try  to  do.”  Marian  thought  she 
could  not  give  up  anything,  but  she  saw  the  point  when  her 
friend  said,  “There  is  not  time  for  one  person  to  do  everything. 
You  must  choose  the  things  which  are  most  essential  to  your 
welfare  and  happiness.”  Marian  decided  to  give  up  the  extra 
course  in  literature  and  to  work  on  only  one  committee  for  the 
rest  of  her  school  year.  As  a  result  she  began  to  do  better  work 
and  to  feel  less  worried  and  fatigued. 

What  is  your  opinion?  Unfortunately,  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  essential  activities  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  tra¬ 
ditional  attitudes,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  give  the  problem 
unprejudiced  consideration.  In  the  following  story  you  will 
see  two  different  ways  of  thinking  on  this  point.  A  young  man 
who  had  always  lived  at  home  married  and  moved  to  a  home  a 
short  distance  from  that  of  his  parents.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  jellies  and  preserves,  and  liked  to  eat  them  ai  every  meal. 
His  mother  always  made  them,  and  took  great  pride  in  doing  it. 
His  wife  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  serve  them  so  frequently, 
and  bought  those  which  she  used.  The  mother  disapproved 
this  attitude,  and  expressed  great  pity  for  her  son.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wife  said  that  it  was  not  good  for  Allen  to  eat  so 
much  sweet  food,  and  that  she  did  not  have  the  time  and  energy 
to  make  them. 

What  is  the  reader’s  opinion  in  this  case?  Was  Allen  abused 
because  he  did  not  get  homemade  jellies  or  preserves  at  every 
meal?  Was  the  wife  shiftless  because  she  refused  to  make 
them?  Was  she  right  when  she  insisted  that  she  could  buy 
the  preserves  and  jellies  with  the  money  she  saved  by  using  her 
time  for  other  tasks? 
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The  difference  of  opinion  revealed  above  is  typical  of  the 
differences  between  the  older  ideals  of  housekeeping  and  the 
newer,  more  modern  ideas.  Is  the  homemade  product  so 
sacred  to  the  home  and  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
family  that  successful  family  life  cannot  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  it? 

When  are  we  justified  in  using  outside  agencies?  In  times 
past,  the  idea  generally  was  held  that  a  good  housekeeper  baked 
her  own  bread,  pies,  and  cakes,  kept  her  house  scrubbed  and 
polished,  did  her  own  canning  and  preserving,  made  all  the 
clothes  for  herself  and  children,  did  all  the  washing  and  ironing, 
no  matter  whether  she  had  leisure  time  or  retained  her  health. 
Women  now  are  beginning  to  question  whether  this  strenuous 
program  is  truly  sensible.  Is  it  admirable  for  a  wife  and 
mother  to  work  herself  into  a  nervous  breakdown?  Is  her 
family  better  off  with  homemade  bread  and  an  immaculate 
house  if  she  is  tired  and  sick  as  a  result? 

It  is  the  business  of  every  housewife  to  budget  her  strength 
and  time,  and  to  plan  her  work  accordingly.  She  must  use 
her  intelligence  in  planning  just  how  much  she  can  do  herself 
before  fatigue  sets  in.  Because  her  neighbor  does  her  own 
laundering  does  not  mean  that  she,  in  order  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  neighborhood,  must  do  likewise.  The  house¬ 
keeper  must  decide  how  best  to  use  her  time ,  how  much  rest  and 
leisure  she  needs. 

Years  ago  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
through  the  use  of  agencies  outside  the  home.  Laundries  were 
not  reliable,  bakery  goods  were  not  especially  palatable,  ready¬ 
made  clothing  was  not  satisfactory.  Now  the  modern  power 
laundry  not  only  handles  clothes  with  great  care,  but  it  has 
better  equipment  than  any  home  can  hope  to  have.  Bakery 
bread  quite  as  good  as  that  made  at  home  may  be  purchased 
today.  Ready-made  clothing  is  superior  to  much  of  the  home¬ 
made  product. 

It  is  a  housekeeping  problem  to  decide  just  what  shall  be 
sent  out  and  what  shall  be  done  at  home.  Always  we  must 
remember  that  more  important  than  the  housekeeping  job  is 
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the  homemaking  job.  We  must  subordinate  the  mechanical 
acts  of  homemaking  to  the  real,  though  more  intangible, 
activities. 

Describe  a  case  where  you  think  the  housekeeper  was 
justified  in  sending  out  the  laundry;  in  buying  bakery 
goods;  in  buying  ready-made  clothing. 

How  much  is  your  labor  worth?  Most  of  us  realize  in  a 
general  way  that  the  time  we  spend  in  cleaning,  baking,  sew¬ 
ing,  or  canning  has  a  money  value,  but  few  of  us  actually  figure 
out  exactly  what  it  is  worth  per  hour.  For  example,  if  you 
make  seventeen  glasses  of  jelly  in  two  hours’  time,  how  much 
is  your  time  worth  per  hour?  This  can  be  estimated  only  by 
finding  out  how  much  the  same  jelly  would  cost  commercially 
and  comparing  what  the  materials  for  your  own  jelly  cost. 
When  there  are  currants  in  the  back  yard,  it  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  making  the  jelly  at  home. 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  find  out  how  much  money  is 
saved  by  carrying  on  various  activities  in  the  home.  For 
example,  how  much  do  we  save  if  we  put  up  a  dozen  cans  of 
peaches  instead  of  buying  them  already  canned?  How  much 
do  we  save  by  baking  our  own  bread,  our  own  cakes,  pies,  or 
cookies?  How  much  do  we  save  by  doing  our  own  laundering? 
Do  we  save  more  by  doing  the  canning,  the  baking,  or  the 
laundering?  When  it  is  not  possible  to  do  everything  in  the 
home,  we  should  figure  out  how  we  can  save  the  most  money- 

Choose  some  activity  and  find  out  how  much  you  would 
save  by  doing  it  yourself.  Figure  how  much  your  labor  is 
worth  per  hour.  For  example,  if  you  make  a  dress,  com¬ 
pute  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  dress.  Then  compare  the  cost  with 
that  of  a  ready-made  garment  of  similar  quality.  The 
difference  in  cost  will  tell  you  how  much  your  labor  is 
worth  per  hour. 

Repeat  the  process  with  some  other  activity,  such  as 
doing  the  weekly  laundering. 


Skill  and  knowledge  are  worth  money.  We  urge  the  tired 
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and  overworked  homemaker  to  send  out  all  the  work  she  can. 
With  a  limited  income,  however,  only  a  certain  amount  of  this 
is  possible. 

The  problem  here  is  to  find  out  what  had  best  be  sent  out, 
and  what  had  best  be  done  in  the  home.  One  clever  girl 
made  a  fifteen-dollar  dress  out  of  seven  dollars’  worth  of  ma¬ 
terial  without  spending  much  time.  One  mother  made  her 
little  girl  six  dresses  for  the  price  of  two  ready-made  ones. 
Another  mother  finds  she  cannot  sew  quickly  or  without 
fatigue,  but  she  can  do  her  own  laundering.  It  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  about,  to  discover  how  you  can  make  your  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  save  the  most  money  for  yourself. 

Housekeeping  can  be  reduced  through  simple  living.  An¬ 
other  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  housekeeping  jobs  is 
simply  by  eliminating  them  entirely.  Often  we  can  make  our 
living  more  simple  without  loss  of  health  or  happiness.  Some¬ 
times  our  personal  and  housekeeping  activities  are  more 
elaborate  than  we  realize.  To  simplify  our  living  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  cultivate  a  careless  manner  of  living,  but 
rather  that  we  will  eliminate  those  things  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  health,  happiness,  and  self-respect. 

Meal  preparation  and  clearing  away  consume  a  large  portion 
of  time.  With  a  little  thought  we  can  often  simplify  these 
activities  and  yet  have  appetizing  and  nutritious  meals.  Occa¬ 
sional  one-dish  meals,  no  desserts  except  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  fewer  kinds  of  food  at  the  same  meal  help  to  make  meal 
preparation  easier.  Selecting  foods  which  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  eat  is  time-saving.  Sometimes  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  same  food  pleases  both  children  and  adults; 
for  example,  apple  dumplings  for  the  adults,  but  plain  baked 
apples  for  the  children.  To  prepare  enough  of  one  dish  for  two 
meals  is  a  time-saver  and  need  not  make  the  diet  monotonous. 
We  may  prepare  enough  green  beans  to  serve  one  night  for 
dinner  and  the  following  night  for  salad. 

Serving  and  clearing  away  the  meal  can  be  made  more  simple 
in  a  variety  of  ways  without  detracting  from  the  attractiveness 
of  the  meal.  Eliminating  bread-and-butter  plates,  occasion- 
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ally  serving  the  salad  from  a  bowl  on  the  dinner  plates,  and 
putting  the  dessert  on  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal 
are  examples  of  ways  to  save  time  and  energy.  Many  people 
eat  in  breakfast  nooks,  use  gay  oilcloth  doilies  and  paper  nap¬ 
kins  to  save  time  and  labor. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  time-saving  sug¬ 
gestions  mean  poorly  cooked  food  thrown  upon  the  table  in 
haphazard  fashion.  Simple  meals  do  not  mean  neglect.  They 
can  be  well  cooked  and  nicely  served  and  yet  be  simple. 

Although  ironing  is  a  time-consuming  activity,  many  house¬ 
keepers  persist  in  ironing  pieces  that  might  well  be  left  un¬ 
ironed.  Children’s  pyjamas,  baby’s  diapers,  dish  towels  are 
all  perfectly  usable  without  ironing.  Need  we  feel  guilty  if  we 
do  not  always  iron  every  piece  of  the  weekly  wash?  False 
standards  of  what  is  good  housekeeping  are  responsible  for 
many  tasks  that  might  be  eliminated. 

Getting  ready  for  company  is  another  housekeeping  job 
requiring  much  time  and  energy  in  some  homes.  Everything 
is  cleaned  and  polished  and  shined  before  the  expected  arrival. 
Fussy  foods  are  prepared.  Would  not  the  guests  have  as 
good  a  time  if  more  simple  hospitality  were  offered?  Do  they 
come  to  inspect  the  housekeeping,  or  to  enjoy  a  visit  with  their 
hosts  and  hostesses?  More  simple  preparations  might  make 
the  guests  feel  more  at  home. 

In  some  families  special  occasions,  such  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  are  times  when  everyone  becomes  tired  and 
worn  out  with  the  preparation  of  enormous  meals,  the  cooking 
and  baking  and  cleaning.  It  is  good  to  observe  these  occasions 
within  the  family  circle  and  to  plan  for  a  festive  time.  But  is 
not  this  purpose  defeated  when  some  members  of  the  family 
wear  themselves  out  with  the  preparations?  Is  not  the  real 
meaning  of  these  occasions  lost  when  we  become  nervous  and 
irritable  because  of  our  extra  efforts? 

It  is  the  tendency  of  modern  times  to  live  more  and  more 
complicated  lives.  The  many  calls  upon  our  time  keep  us 
fatigued  with  our  hurry  from  one  thing  to  another.  Nor  does 
this  bring  us  much  of  genuine  joy  and  happiness.  To  simplify 
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our  living  is  desirable  from  every  standpoint  —  health,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  success. 

Are  your  personal  desires  in  harmony  with  simple  living? 

It  is  easy  for  one  member  of  the  family  to  complicate  the  fam¬ 
ily  life  by  elaborate  personal  activities.  The  girl  who  craves 
many  pretty  clothes  may  have  them  if  her  mother  sews  for 
long  hours  making  dresses,  coats,  and  fancy  silk  underwear. 
One  of  the  junior  members  of  the  family  may  complicate  the 
family  routine  by  insisting  too  frequently  on  having  guests  to 
meals  and  to  stay  overnight.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  may  wish  to  give  very  elaborate  parties  which  require 
endless  hours  of  preparation  making  fancy  favors,  decorations, 
and  place  cards. 

It  seems  apropos  to  ask  whether  these  young  people  have 
any  more  fun  out  of  life  than  others?  Does  a  hand-painted 
place  card  or  six  new  dresses  in  one  season  bring  genuine  en¬ 
joyment?  What  is  the  measure  of  a  good  time? 

One  way  in  which  girls  sometimes  complicate  their  own  lives 
is  through  too  much  attention  to  their  personal  appearance. 
Hours  spent  on  hair-waving,  manicures,  eyebrows,  com¬ 
plexions,  and  fussy  clothes  can  better  be  spent  otherwise. 
Perhaps  the  girl  owes  those  hours  as  a  contribution  of  service 
in  the  housekeeping  job  in  her  home.  Perhaps  they  are  hours 
needed  in  outdoor  exercise. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  girl  neglect  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  desirable  that  she  spend 
an  undue  amount  of  time  upon  it.  In  this,  as  in  our  other 
activities,  good  judgment  helps  us  to  know  what  is  necessary 
for  health  and  happiness  and  self-respect. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Tell  how  you  think  some  family  which  you  know  might  simplify 
their  living,  without  sacrificing  health  or  happiness. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  practices  do  you  think  are  real  neglect  and 
which  desirable  ways  of  simplifying  living:  Scraping  and  stacking  the 
dishes  at  night  to  be  washed  in  the  morning;  leaving  the  breakfast 
dishes  on  the  dining-room  table  until  dinner  time,  when  they  are 
washed  while  dinner  is  being  prepared ;  eating  luncheon  standing  in 
the  kitchen,  merely  taking  from  the  refrigerator  and  pantry  what 
one  wants;  leaving  the  beds  to  air  all  day  and  not  making  them  at 
all;  leaving  Turkish  towels  unironed;  leaving  washcloths  unironed; 
keeping  the  baby  in  dark-colored  rompers  so  the  dirt  will  not  show; 
scalding  the  dishes  with  hot  water  instead  of  wiping  them. 

3.  What  food  would  you  take  to  a  simple  picnic?  Over-elaborate  prep¬ 
arations  may  spoil  the  occasion  for  those  who  do  the  work. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  complicates  her  own  life  because  she 
cannot  make  up  her  mind?  When  she  goes  shopping,  she  shops 
exhaustively  for  exactly  the  right  article,  even  though  she  spends 
hours  of  time  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need  for  the  article  bought. 
When  she  makes  a  dress,  she  alters  it  several  times,  changes  her  mind 
about  the  trimmings,  exchanges  them  at  the  store,  and  spends  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  time  on  one  dress. 

5.  Read  “Scylla  and  Charybdis”  in  Raw  Material ,  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher.  How  do  the  descriptions  of  housekeeping  in  this  book  help 
to  portray  home  life?  What  is  the  relation  of  these  housekeeping 
activities  to  real  homemaking? 

A  SUMMARY  TO  HELP  US  ORGANIZE  AND  USE  WHAT 
WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  THE  HOUSEKEEPING 
PROBLEM 

Our  study  of  the  housekeeping  problem  may  have  seemed 
interesting,  and  we  may  have  learned  every  fact  stated  in  this 
unit,  but  unless  we  can  use  what  we  have  learned,  it  has  no 
practical  value.  It  is  only  when  we  can  apply  our  knowledge  in 
new  and  ever-changing  situations  that  we  can  make  progress  in 
the  mastery  of  the  housekeeping  problem. 

We  have  studied  methods  of  doing  the  many  small  house¬ 
keeping  jobs  quickly  and  efficiently,  but  we  must  not  let  our 
interest  in  these  problems  overshadow  the  larger  problem  of 
homemaking.  As  a  conclusion  to  this  unit  of  study,  we  can 
check  up  on  our  ability  to  use  what  we  have  learned. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
HOUSEKEEPING  PROBLEM 

Read  through  these  standards.  Check  up  on  yourself,  and 
find  out  how  you  can  improve  in  the  management  of  your  own 
housekeeping  problem. 

I.  Do  I  save  energy  through  economy  of  motion? 

1.  In  meal  preparation? 

2.  In  dishwashing? 

3.  In  general  housework? 

4.  In  other  activities? 

II.  Are  my  arrangements  of  equipment  economical  of  time 
and  energy? 

1 .  Is  the  smaller  kitchen  equipment  located  with  respect 
to  use? 

2.  Are  things  kept  in  order? 

3.  Is  the  larger  kitchen  equipment  located  properly 
with  respect  to  use? 

4.  Are  the  cleaning  tools  kept  in  the  most  convenient 
place? 

5.  Is  my  clothes  closet  arranged  conveniently? 

6.  Is  the  laundry  room  arranged  conveniently? 

7.  Is  there  a  sewing  center  in  the  home? 

III.  Do  I  make  a  schedule  of  work  and  follow  it? 

1.  For  daily  tasks? 

2.  For  weekly  tasks? 

3.  For  monthly  and  seasonal  tasks? 

IV.  Do  I  select  the  equipment  which  is  economical  of  time  and 
energy? 

1.  In  small  pieces  of  equipment? 

2.  In  labor-saving  equipment? 

3.  Are  the  working  surfaces  the  right  height? 

V.  Do  I  eliminate  tasks  unnecessary  for  happy  and  successful 
living? 

1.  By  sending  the  work  out? 

2.  By  buying  ready-made  garments? 

3.  By  simple  living? 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARIZING  AND  TESTING 

1.  Turn  back  to  Problem  3,  question  1.  Can  you  amplify  your 
original  answer  on  the  basis  of  your  study? 

2.  Observe  the  housekeeping  activities  in  some  home  which  you 
know  and  make  a  record  of  your  observations  in  terms  of  the 
following  questions: 

a.  Does  the  work  proceed  smoothly  and  easily?  Why,  or 
why  not? 

b.  Does  the  worker  seem  to  become  more  fatigued  than 
necessary?  If  so,  how  could  fatigue  be  avoided? 

c.  Is  the  worker  interested  in  her  job  or  is  it  drudgery  for 
her?  Why? 

d.  Do  the  housekeeping  activities  take  up  too  important  a 
place  in  the  family  life  or  are  they  subordinated  to  other 
interests? 

3.  Read  and  report  on  some  current  magazine  articles  which 
deal  with  housekeeping  problems.  In  what  way  do  these 
articles  suggest  ways  of  applying  the  principles  studied  in 
this  unit? 

4.  Give  two  incidents  from  life,  one  illustrating  how  a  schedule 
saved  time  and  energy,  the  other  how  eliminating  unneces¬ 
sary  tasks  saved  time  and  energy. 

5;  What  seem  to  you  to  be  the  most  important  general  ideas 
expressed  in  this  unit  of  study?  Write  seven  general  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  management  of  the  housekeeping  problem. 

HOME  PROJECTS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING 

The  best  test  of  what  we  know  about  housekeeping  is  the 
actual  performance  of  the  housekeeping  job.  Below  are  some 
suggestions  for  putting  into  practice  what  you  have  learned 
about  housekeeping. 

I.  Calculate  the  amount  of  time  required  weekly  for  the  care  of 
each  room  in  your  home.  See  if  you  can  devise  some  means 
by  which  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  required  for  one  or 
more  of  these  rooms. 
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2.  Arrange  with  your  mother  to  take  charge  of  some  type  of 
housekeeping  activity  for  a  period  of  weeks;  for  example, 
meal  preparation,  cleaning,  or  laundering.  See  what  use 
you  can  make  of  the  principles  learned  in  this  unit.  Your 
teacher  will  arrange  with  you  for  conferences  and  reports  on 
your  progress  with  this  home  project. 

3.  Arrange  with  your  mother  to  take  charge  of  all  the  house¬ 
keeping  activities  in  your  home  during  a  vacation  period. 
Keep  a  record  of  your  problems.  For  example,  you  will  have 
problems  in  motion  study,  in  arrangement  of  equipment,  in 
scheduling,  and  in  the  elimination  of  tasks. 

4.  Ask  your  mother’s  permission  to  help  in  the  selection  of  some 
piece  of  equipment  that  she  means  to  buy.  Collect  informa¬ 
tion  about  different  types,  and  list  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each  type.  Report  on  how  the  final  decision 
was  made. 

5.  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  other  members  of  your  family 
in  making  a  schedule  for  all  the  housekeeping  jobs  that  must 
be  done  in  your  home.  Plan  what  each  member  of  the  family 
will  do  and  when  it  is  to  be  done.  Try  out  this  schedule  for  a 
period  of  weeks  and  report  whether  it  helped  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  machinery  in  your  home  to  move  more  smoothly. 


Unit  Three 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FINANCES  IN 
THE  FAMILY 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.”  When 
one  recounts  the  instances  of  people  who  are  unhappy  because 
of  money  difficulties,  it  seems  to  be  a  true  statement.  Some 
people  are  jealous  because  their  friends  have  finer  clothes, 
houses,  and  automobiles;  members  of  the  same  family  become 
bitter  enemies  because  of  disputes  over  inherited  money  and 
property;  brothers  and  sisters  quarrel  because  they  think  one 
has  more  than  his  or  her  fair  share  of  the  family  money;  sons 
and  daughters  rage  becau.se  their  parents  do  not  give  them 
more  spending  money.  Is  this  sort  of  unhappiness  caused  by 
the  lack  of  money,  or  because  these  people  lack  self-control, 
honesty,  or  cooperation?  Can  it  be  said  truly  that  money  is  at 
the  root  of  these  evils? 

Every  boy  and  girl  has  certain  financial  responsibilities  in 
the  home.  Every  homemaker  —  and  remember  you  have 
your  share  in  the  homemaking  even  as  a  boy  or  girl  —  has  two 
very  definite  financial  responsibilities  in  the  home.  First, 
your  attitude  toward  the  distribution  of  the  family  income 
among  different  members  of  the  family  must  not  make  you  or 
other  members  of  the  family  unhappy.  You  must  learn  to  be 
contented  with  a  fair  share  of  the  family  income.  Second,  you 
must  learn  to  spend  what  you  have  wisely,  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  In  this  unit  of  work  you  will  learn  something  of  what 
you  should  expect  as  a  fair  portion  of  the  family  income  and 
something  of  how  to  spend  your  money  wisely.  It  is  necessary 
to  plan  for  all  worth-while  things  in  life,  and  we  can  begin  now 
to  learn  to  meet  financial  problems  intelligently. 


Problem  1 

WHAT  THINGS  IN  LIFE  DO  WE  DESIRE  MOST? 

Financial  problems.  In  the  following  cases  certain  financial 
difficulties  are  described.  What  is  your  comment  in  each 
case? 

1 .  A  boy  who  lived  near  one  of  the  great  national  forests  had 
become  a  very  proficient  guide.  In  the  summer  following  his 
graduation  from  high  school  he  was  able  to  earn  more  than 
most  boys  of  his  age  as  a  guide  in  the  forest.  He  told  his 
mother  he  meant  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York  and  then  come 
back  and  get  a  regular  job  for  the  winter.  She  advised  him  to 
go  to  college.  What  should  he  do? 

2.  The  Greens  and  the  Grays  have  families  of  the  same  size 
and  incomes  that  are  about  equal.  The  Greens  live  very 
economically  and  have  a  large  savings  account  ready  for  a 
“rainy  day.”  The  Grays  have  saved  some  money,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  the  Greens;  they  use  their  money  for  mag¬ 
azines,  books,  concerts,  and  summer  vacations.  The  Greens 
have  only  the  necessaries  of  life.  Which  family  do  you  think 
shows  better  judgment? 

3.  Two  sisters  in  high  school  are  each  given  seventy-five 
cents  a  week  for  spending  money.  The  older  girl  spends  her 
money  for  sodas  and  movies.  The  younger  sister  goes  to  an 
occasional  movie,  but  spends  much  of  her  money  for  extra 
paints  and  papers  to  use  in  her  art  class.  Which  girl  gets  more 
for  her  money? 

4.  Two  families  living  in  neighboring  houses  lost  all  their 
money  through  a  bank  failure.  One  family  simply  admitted 
they  could  no  longer  live  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  live, 
and  moved  to  a  cheaper  house.  The  other  family  thought  it 
brave  not  to  show  their  troubles  to  the  world,  so  they  scrimped 
in  private  and  struggled  to  keep  up  appearances.  Which 
family  showed  the  right  attitude? 

Spending  a  hundred  dollars.  Suppose  that  on  the  day 
you  graduate  from  high  school  a  wealthy  relative  sends  you 
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a  hundred-dollar  check  for  a  graduation  present!  Accom¬ 
panying  the  check  is  a  letter  saying  that  the  giver  hopes  you 
will  get  some  real  enjoyment  from  the  money,  and  that  you  are 
to  use  it  exactly  as  you  please.  What  would  you  do  with  your 
hundred  dollars?  How  could  you  get  the  most  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  a  hundred  dollars? 

When  this  same  question  was  asked  of  some  high-school  girls 
about  to  graduate  from  a  large  high  school  near  Chicago,  three 
of  the  answers  were  as  follows : 

Martha  said,  “Oh,  I  would  go  to  Chicago  and  buy  some  new 
dresses  and  hats.  And  I  would  stay  at  a  big  hotel  and  go  to 
shows  as  long  as  my  hundred  dollars  lasted!” 

Sara’s  answer  was  quite  different:  “  I  would  put  it  all  in  the 
savings  bank.  And  I  would  leave  the  interest  on  it  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  too.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  you  have  something 
saved  up.” 

Geraldine  decided  she  would  use  her  hundred  dollars  in  still 
another  way.  “I  would  give  my  brother  ten  dollars  to  buy 
some  things  for  his  radio  set  that  he  has  wanted  for  a  long  time. 
And  the  rest  of  it  I  would  use  to  pay  my  tuition  for  a  course  at 
the  business  college.  I  think  I  would  enjoy  that  for  a  longer 
time  than  anything  else  I  could  get  for  a  hundred  dollars.” 

When  each  of  these  girls  told  what  she  would  do  with  her 
hundred  dollars,  she  also  told  something  about  herself.  We 
can  see  why  this  is  true  by  making  some  comparisons  among 
Martha,  Sara,  and  Geraldine. 

1 .  Which  girl  showed  the  best  sense  of  money  values?  When 
the  money  was  spent,  there  would  not  be  another  one  hundred 
dollars  to  spend.  Which  of  these  girls  realized  this,  and  planned 
to  get  the  most  lasting  satisfaction? 

2.  Which  girl  thought  most  intelligently  about  the  future? 
That  is,  which  girl  would  make  the  one  hundred  dollars  count 
for  the  most  in  her  future? 

3.  Which  girl  showed  the  most  desirable  character  traits? 

Write  a  brief  paper  telling  how  you  could  get  the  most 
genuine  enjoyment  from  one  hundred  dollars.  Decide 
what  is  meant  by  genuine  enjoyment.  Might  one  find 
it  in  work? 
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What  two  boys  got  for  their  money.  It  happened  that  two 
boys  in  the  same  high  school  received  the  same  allowance,  one 
dollar  a  week,  which  was  to  cover  car  fare  and  serve  as  spending 
money.  These  two  boys  spent  their  money  quite  differently; 
you  may  decide  for  yourself  which  one  got  more  for  his  money. 

John  enjoyed  sports  and  athletic  games  and  was  gradually 
fitting  up  a  room  in  the  basement  of  his  home  with  athletic 
equipment.  Since  his  dollar  a  week  did  not  buy  as  much  as  he 
wanted,  he  did  odd  jobs  to  get  more  money  for  his  equipment. 
Once  in  a  while  he  went  to  a  moving-picture  show  and  some¬ 
times  he  bought  ice-cream  sodas,  but  most  of  all  he  enjoyed 
working  in  his  gymnasium  or  playing  games  in  it  with  his 
friends. 

Martin,  the  other  boy  who  received  a  dollar  a  week  for  his 
allowance,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  place  where  soft  drinks 
were  sold,  and  where  there  were  pool  tables.  He  said  he  liked 
to  play  pool  and  hang  around  with  the  other  fellows.  Natu¬ 
rally  he  spent  his  dollar  a  week  playing  pool  and  buying  soft 
drinks.  Martin  had  some  talent  in  music  and  was  interested 
in  learning  to  play  a  saxophone.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  second¬ 
hand  one  which  he  could  get  for  a  very  low  price.  His  father 
refused  to  give  him  the  money  for  the  saxophone  unless  Martin 
managed  to  save  from  his  allowance  a  part  of  the  purchase 
price.  Martin  meant  to  save  some  of  his  weekly  dollar,  but 
somehow  it  was  spent  at  the  pool  and  soft-drink  parlor  before 
he  realized  it. 

Some  comparisons  of  the  way  in  which  Martin  and  John 
spent  their  money,  will  help  us  to  understand  better  the  most 
important  problem  which  we  all  meet  in  spending  our  money. 

i.  A  limited  income  generally  means  that  we  cannot  have 
everything  we  want.  Therefore,  our  problem  is  to  get  for  our 
money  the  things  we  want  most.  John  knew  what  he  wanted 
most  for  his  dollar  a  week,  and  had  no  difficulty.  Martin 
wanted  the  saxophone,  but  the  practice  of  buying  drinks  and 
playing  pool  had  become  so  strong  a  habit  with  him  that  his 
dollar  was  gone  before  he  realized  it.  He  failed  to  realize  that 
a  limited  income  cannot  be  stretched. 
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2.  Another  problem  in  spending  money  is  to  find  lasting 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
John  got  lasting  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  for  his  money.  In 
Martin’s  case  lasting  satisfaction  is  doubtful.  He  enjoyed  the 
drinks  and  pool-playing,  yet  he  had  a  strong  desire  for  the 
saxophone.  It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  saved  his  money  for 
the  saxophone,  he  would  have  secured  more  lasting  satisfaction 
for  himself. 

3.  One  of  the  factors  which  influence  our  spending  of  money 
is  habit.  Both  Martin  and  John  had  habits  of  spending.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Martin’s  habit  of  spending  a  little  money  at  a  time  for 
drinks  and  pool,  he  could  not  save  a  larger  amount  for  the 
saxophone. 

How  two  families  spent  their  incomes.  Two  families, 
the  Cranes  and  the  Bells,  lived  in  the  same  town,  had 
the  same  income,  and  the  same  number  of  children  in  their 
families.  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Bell  held  similar  positions  in  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  and  received  the  same  salaries. 
In  each  family  there  was  a  girl  in  high  school  and  a  younger 
brother  in  junior  high  school.  It  is  interesting  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  how  the  two  families  spent  their  incomes,  and  to 
judge  which  family  made  better  use  of  its  money.  By  observ¬ 
ing  how  our  friends  and  neighbors  live,  we  can  sometimes  avoid 
their  mistakes  and  make  a  better  life  for  ourselves. 

The  Cranes  lived  in  a  small,  six-room  house  with  a  large 
garden  and  many  trees,  but  it  was  not  in  the  fashionable  resi¬ 
dence  district.  Their  automobile  was  a  small  four-cylinder 
car,  but,  as  Mrs.  Crane  laughingly  remarked,  “We  never  found 
any  place  it  would  not  take  us,  and  it  goes  as  fast  as  we  need  to 
travel!”  The  family  used  the  automobile  a  great  deal  for 
pleasure,  for  impromptu  picnics,  for  frequent  trips  into  the 
country,  and  for  longer  vacation  trips.  Some  of  their  money 
was  spent  in  equipping  their  home  with  recreational  facilities  — 
a  tennis  court,  a  good  croquet  ground,  a  billiard  table  —  and 
for  subscriptions  to  several  good  magazines.  This  provided 
pleasant  ways  to  spend  time  at  home.  The  Cranes  felt  that 
their  life  was  pleasant  and  full  of  genuine  enjoyment.  And 
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best  of  all  they  saved  about  ten  per  cent  of  their  income  every 
year. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  Bells  spent  their  income,  which  you 
will  remember  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  Cranes’.  They 
lived  in  a  fashionable  apartment  house,  for  which  they  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  more  per  month  than  the  Cranes  did  for 
their  house,  although  they  had  no  more  room  and  no  yard  at 
all.  But  Mr.  Bell  said,  “We  do  not  have  to  buy  our  coal  or 
pay  for  janitor  service.”  Their  automobile  was  a  six-cylinder 
car  considerably  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  Cranes. 
Every  member  of  the  family  was  very  proud  of  their  fine  car. 
It  gave  them  real  pleasure  to  drive  out  to  the  country  club  in 
order  to  “show  off”  the  beauty  and  superiority  of  their  car. 
The  membership  in  the  country  club  was  expensive,  but  Mrs. 
Bell  felt  that  they  owed  it  to  their  position  in  the  community 
“to  keep  up  appearances;  and,  besides,  the  children  must  grow 
up  knowing  the  right  people.”  With  so  many  expensive  things 
to  pay  for,  the  Bells  did  not  find  it  possible  to  save  any  money; 
in  fact,  they  could  not  always  pay  their  bills  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  worried  considerably  about  this, 
but  did  not  see  how  they  could  live  more  cheaply. 

In  your  opinion  which  family,  the  Cranes  or  the  Bells,  got 
more  for  their  money?  Each  family  spent  their  money  to  get 
the  things  which  they  wanted  most,  and  after  their  fashion  each 
family  thought  themselves  happy.  The  Bells  laughed  at  the 
Cranes  for  being  so  “close  with  their  money”  and  pitied  them 
because  they  did  not  have  the  nice  things  which  they,  them¬ 
selves,  enjoyed.  The  Cranes  in  their  turn  pitied  the  Bell  fam¬ 
ily  because  the  Bells  were  always  worried  about  money  and 
trying  to  do  things  which  they  could  not  afford.  Which  fam¬ 
ily  do  you  think  secured  more  real  happiness  from  life  and  made 
better  use  of  their  income? 

The  satisfactions  of  life.  Everyone  seeks  for  himself  the 
kind  of  life  which  will  bring  him  happiness.  The  human  being 
is  so  constituted  that  satisfactions  —  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  - —  must  be  present  if  the  individual  is  to  feel  that  life 
is  to  his  liking.  These  satisfactions,  quite  naturally,  vary  with 
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different  people,  yet  there  are  certain  things  which  all  of  us 
demand.  We  require  appetizing  and  healthful  food  served  in 
adequate  quantities  to  satisfy  our  bodily  needs.  We  require 
clothing  which  protects  the  body  from  cold  in  winter  and  which 
keeps  us  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  warm  weather.  More 
than  this  our  clothing  must  meet  certain  requirements  of 
fashion  and  good  taste  necessary  to  our  self-respect.  All  of  us 
require  adequate  shelter,  a  comfortable  bed  with  warm  cover¬ 
ings,  a  place  to  rest  and  work  and  read. 

For  the  lower  level  of  animal  life,  physical  satisfactions 
supply  sufficient  happiness,  but  human  beings  require  also 
certain  mental  and  spiritual  satisfactions.  Each  of  us  has  a 
liking  for  certain  kinds  of  work  and  certain  kinds  of  play.  A 
certain  manner  of  living  brought  the  Bell  family  mental  and 
spiritual  satisfaction,  while  the  Crane  family  found  satis¬ 
faction  through  another  manner  of  living.  We  cannot  expect 
that  all  people  will  derive  their  enjoyment  in  life  from  the  same 
things;  the  important  point  is  that  the  enjoyment  be  genuine 
and  not  pseudo-e njoyment.  One  person  may  find  real  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  possession  of  fine  furniture  which  has  true 
beauty ;  another  may  have  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  possession 
of  furniture  which  is  more  expensive  than  that  owned  by  his 
neighbors.  In  the  first  case  there  is  genuine  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction;  in  the  second,  there  is  satisfaction  only  because 
he  is  “getting  ahead  ”  of  his  neighbors.  Is  it  not  evident,  then, 
that  different  people  spend  their  money  in  many  different  ways 
to  get  what  they  desire  most  in  life? 

Check  up  on  the  things  which  give  you  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Be  honest  with  yourself.  Can  you  be 
proud  of  the  things  which  bring  you  the  greatest  pleasure? 

Standards  of  living.  Our  discussion  up  to  this  point  has 
been  concerned  with  the  question  of  what  we  find  most  desira¬ 
ble  in  our  lives.  This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  what  econo¬ 
mists  call  standard  of  living. 

In  the  cases  of  the  three  girls  who  were  given  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  of  the  two  boys  who  had  the  same  allowance,  and 
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of  the  two  families  who  had  the  same  incomes,  we  found  that 
their  varying  desires  and  ideals  led  them  to  seek  satisfactions 
from  life  in  different  ways,  or,  in  other  words,  we  might  say 
that  they  had  different  standards  of  living.  We  see  from  these 
comparisons  that  standards  of  living  are  controlled  not  so 
much  by  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  to  spend  as  by 
those  satisfactions  that  we  deem  essential  to  our  happiness  and 
well-being. 

Perhaps  we  can  explain  standards  of  living  more  clearly  by 
quoting  from  Hoyt’s  The  Consumption  of  Wealth : 1 

Let  us  distinguish  two  phrases,  scale  of  living  and  standard  of  living. 
The  first  refers  merely  to  the  things  consumed  that  can  be  definitely 
measured  in  some  way,  as  by  pounds  or  yards,  calories,  or  dollar’s 
worths.  The  measures  of  pounds,  yards,  calories,  and  dollars  are  a  good 
starting  point  for  approaching  standard  of  living,  but  standard  of  living 
is  more  than  the  material  things  consumed.  It  is  a  sum  total,  not  of 
things,  but  of  satisfactions.  A  standard  of  living  consists  of  the  satis¬ 
factions  considered  essential  by  an  individual  or  group. 

Does  a  high  scale  of  living  —  that  is,  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  spend  —  necessarily  mean  a  high  standard  of  living? 
Not  always.  The  millionaire  bootlegger  may  live  upon  a  very 
expensive  scale,  but  his  standard  of  living  may  not  be  nearly  as 
high  as  that  of  a  small-town  teacher  who  earns  a  small  salary. 

Our  definition  says  that  the  standard  of  living  consists  of  the 
satisfactions  considered  essential  by  an  individual  or  group.  One 
family  may  find  satisfaction  in  reading  good  magazines  and 
books;  another  family  may  find  satisfaction  in  reading  only 
sensational  dime-novels  or  the  latest  newspaper  story  of  a  mur¬ 
der.  One  family  may  find  enjoyment  in  picnics  and  beach 
parties;  another  family,  only  in  expensive  restaurants  and 
night  clubs. 

Thus  we  see  how  widely  standards  of  living  differ  and  also 
that  the  standard  of  living  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  the  income.  Both  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  may 
enjoy  going  to  the  same  places  in  his  car;  both  may  find 

1  Hoyt,  Elizabeth  E.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth,  page  242.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1928. 
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pleasure  in  a  good  book,  or  enjoy  a  picnic  in  the  woods.  We 
cannot  tell  how  high  a  man’s  standard  of  living  is  from  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  spends.  We  must  know  what  kind 
of  satisfaction  he  gets  from  the  things  he  buys  to  determine  the 
level  of  his  standard  of  living.  If  he  buys  fine  things  to  “show 
off”  and  to  impress  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  his  standard  of 
living  is  lower  than  that  of  the  man  who  enjoys  them  for  their 
usefulness  and  beauty.  It  is  how  we  use  the  goods  and  com¬ 
modities  which  we  buy  that  determines  our  standard  of  living. 

Describe,  if  you  can,  a  family  or  an  individual  which  has 

a  small  income,  but  a  high  standard  of  living. 

What  does  the  study  of  this  problem  mean  to  you?  The 

whole  purpose  in  the  study  of  this  problem  has  been  to  point 
out  to  you  how  right  thinking  and  right  attitudes  toward 
money  will  help  one  to  live  a  happier  life.  It  requires  careful 
planning  in  spending  one’s  money,  no  matter  how  little  or  how 
much,  to  get  real  satisfaction  in  return.  As  long  as  you  are  a 
member  of  a  family,  this  means  that  you  must  plan,  not  only 
for  your  own  interests,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  There  is  no  problem  in  family  life  in 
which  cooperation  and  honesty  are  more  necessary  than  in  the 
financial  problem. 

Do  you  think  you  have  discharged  your  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  your  family  if  you  coax  and  tease  for  everything  you 
happen  to  want?  Does  it  matter  to  you  whether  you  have 
more  than  your  fair  share  of  the  family  income?  Do  you  sulk 
if  you  do  not  get  the  new  sport  coat  you  want?  Do  you  tease 
until  your  mother  gives  you  money  for  a  football  season  ticket, 
even  though  she  cannot  afford  it?  To  sum  it  all  up  in  one 
question,  Do  you  sincerely  try  to  think  out  what  expenditure 
of  money  will  bring  you  the  most  lasting  satisfaction;  do  you 
have  the  right  attitude  toward  financial  problems  in  your  home? 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  things  for  which  money  may  be  spent  in  the  home  to 
promote  congenial  family  life. 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  a  neighborhood  might  cooperate 
to  provide  for  the  satisfactions  of  life  through  recreation? 

3.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  old  saying,  “When  the 
wolf  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  the  window.”  Is  this  always 
true?  Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  A  high-school  boy  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  athlete 
went  to  college  prepared  to  earn  his  own  way.  To  the  astonishment 
of  his  friends  he  did  not  turn  out  for  football.  Asked  why,  he  said 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  go  in  for  college  athletics  because  he  had  to 
use  his  spare  time  for  earning  money  to  pay  his  way.  He  refused 
offers  to  lend  him  money.  Most  people  were  angry  with  him,  saying 
he  showed  poor  school  spirit.  What  is  your  opinion?  Did  he  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wanted  most  in  life? 

5.  Read  and  discuss  Folkhouse,  by  Ruth  Sawyer  (D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  1932).  How  did  the  young  people  in  this  book  manage  to 
live  happily  on  a  meager  income? 


PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

1 .  Write  a  story,  either  true  or  fictitious,  telling  how  both  the  scale  and 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  life  of  one  person  changed  from  time  to 
time.  Begin  the  story  when  the  person  is  a  baby  and  end  it  when  he 
is  well  advanced  in  years. 

2.  Take  stock  of  yourself.  What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?  Do 
you  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  you  wish  to  become,  or  are  you  drift¬ 
ing?  What  do  you  expect  to  be  five  years  from  today?  Ten  years? 
In  other  words,  what  things  do  you  want  for  your  money,  and  how  do 
you  plan  to  accomplish  your  aim?  What  is  your  plan  of  life?  How 
will  you  solve  your  financial  problems? 

REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Abel,  M.  H.  Successful  Family  Life,  chapters  1  and  2.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1921. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.  Economics  of  the  Household,  pp.  74-87.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  Talks  to  Parents  and  Young  People.  The  Solid  Satis¬ 
factions  of  Life.  Edited  by  Edward  H.  Cotton.  The  Beacon  Press, 
1928. 
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Friend,  Mata  R.  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income ,  Unit  Two. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1930. 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  E.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth,  chapter  23.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1928. 

Riley,  Eugene  B.  Economics  for  Secondary  Schools,  chapter  3.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1924. 


Problem  2 

WHAT  PLAN  FOR  SPENDING  MEETS  OUR  NEEDS? 

What  is  the  answer?  These  questions  will  give  you  a  hint 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  following  pages.  Answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  well  as  you  can,  and  then  try  to  improve  your  answers 
after  your  study. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  planning  in  advance  how  to 
spend  one’s  money?  Give  an  example  of  how  you  might  have 
had  more  for  your  money  if  you  had  planned  better. 

2.  Should  one  person  who  has  experience  in  planning  and 
buying,  probably  the  mother,  do  all  the  spending,  or  should 
everyone  in  the  family  have  a  share  in  planning  how  to  spend 
the  income?  Why? 

3.  If  you  had  one  hundred  dollars  to  spend  for  clothing  next 
year,  how  would  you  spend  it? 

4.  What  is  a  budget?  Explain  how  a  budget  is  used  by  the 
United  States  Government,  by  business  concerns,  and  by  fam¬ 
ilies. 

5.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  support  you  for  one  year? 

Why  plan  ahead  for  spending  money?  If  our  incomes  were 
made  of  rubber  and  could  be  stretched  indefinitely,  there 
would,  perhaps,  be  no  need  of  planning  our  spending  in  ad¬ 
vance.  But  unfortunately  incomes  are  quite  inelastic  and  can¬ 
not  be  stretched  one  bit.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  boys  and 
girls  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  money  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  to  be  spent  in  each 
family,  and  no  more.  They  think  if  they  tease  and  coax  long 
enough  that  mother  or  father  will  give  them  what  they  want. 
They  do  not  realize  that,  if  they  get  what  they  want,  it  means 
there  is  less  money  for  other  things,  or  even  that  some  other 
member  of  the  family  must  give  up  something. 

The  engineer  who  builds  a  bridge  across  a  great  river  plans 
every  detail  of  it  quite  carefully  before  the  work  is  begun. 
Then  work  is  begun  from  both  sides  of  the  river  and  the  con¬ 
struction  work  meets  in  the  center.  Good  planning  and  work 
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are  necessary  to  make  the  two  parts  meet  perfectly.  Concrete 
and  steel  are  not  elastic  and  cannot  be  bent  or  pulled  into  shape. 

Our  incomes  are  no  more  elastic  than  steel  or  concrete.  A 
dime  spent  for  ice  cream  is  gone  and  there  may  not  be  another 
to  take  its  place.  Intelligent  spending  requires  planning  just 
as  much  as  building  a  bridge.  We  must  plan  how  to  get  what 
we  want  most  for  our  money. 

How  can  a  boy  or  girl  plan  for  spending?  It  may  be  that 
some  older  person  does  the  major  portion  of  your  spending  for 
you,  and  that  you  have  only  small  sums  of  money  to  pay  for 
such  items  as  car  fare,  books,  paper,  pencils,  club  dues,  and 
sodas.  When  you  were  a  small  child  it  was  naturally  quite 
necessary  that  someone  buy  your  clothing  for  you.  But  when 
boys  and  girls  reach  high-school  age,  it  is  time  they  should 
have  a  share  in  buying  their  own  clothing. 

When  Marjorie  Crane  was  sixteen  years  old,  her  parents 
said  to  her,  “You  may  buy  your  own  clothing,  and  pay  your 
own  school  expenses  this  year.  We  will  put  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  bank  which  you  may  use  as  you  wish.  Only  if  you 
use  it  up  before  you  get  everything  you  need,  you  must  do 
without.”  Marjorie  knew  how  her  mother  and  father  planned 
budgets  for  the  family  expenditures,  so  she  decided  to  make 
her  own  budget. 

First,  she  looked  over  her  wardrobe  and  made  a  list  of  what 
she  had  on  hand,  and  then  a  list  of  everything  she  thought  she 
would  need  for  the  coming  year.  Her  lists  are  given  below : 


What  I 

Have 

What  I  Need 

1  light-weight 

1 

sport  skirt 

1 

winter  coat 

1 

blouse 

coat 

1 

blouse 

1 

sweater 

1 

swimming  suit 

1  raincoat 

1 

jersey  dress 

(pull-on) 

1 

party  dress 

1  hat 

2 

cotton  school 

1 

hat 

1 

pair  knickers 

1  pair  street 

dresses 

1 

pair  shoes 

1 

middy  blouse 

shoes 

1 

slip 

1 

pair  tennis 

2 

summer  dresses 

4  pairs  stockings 

2 

pairs  pyjamas 

shoes 

1 

pair  gloves 

2  sets  underwear 

6 

handkerchiefs 

1 

pair  rubbers 

1 

pair  pyjamas 

4 

pairs  stock¬ 

1 

bathrobe 

ings 

1 

winter  school 

2 

sets  under¬ 

dress 

wear 
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One  hundred  dollars  seemed  a  very  large  sum  to  Marjorie 
until  she  saw  what  a  long  list  of  things  she  would  need  to  buy 
with  it.  It  was  her  problem  to  get  everything  she  needed  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  so  she  planned  just  how  much  she  would 
spend  for  each  article  of  clothing.  Her  estimate  was  as 
follows : 

Winter  coat . $15.00 

Sweater .  3 . 00 

Hat .  2.00 

Shoes .  4.00 

Tennis  shoes .  1 . 00 

Rubbers . 75 

Stockings .  3 . 00 

U  nderwear .  3.00 

Blouse .  2.00 

Party  dress .  10.00 

Next  Marjorie  made  a  list  of  the  other  things  she  must  pay 
for  with  her  hundred  dollars,  and  an  estimate  of  what  they 
would  cost : 


Books  and  school  supplies . $  10.00 

Club  dues .  2.00 

Gifts .  5.00 

Football  and  basket  ball  tickets.  .  3.00 

Movies,  ice  cream,  etc .  10.00 

Miscellaneous  and  emergencies. .  .  3.75 

Total .  33.75 

Clothing .  66.25 

Total  estimated  expenditures.  .  .  .$100.00 


Marjorie’s  budget  was  made  on  a  basis  of  1931  prices.  At 
the  time  you  are  reading  this  book,  it  may  be  that  prices  have 
changed  considerably.  Can  you  get  more  or  less  than  Mar¬ 
jorie  did  for  one  hundred  dollars? 

Marjorie  showed  her  plan  for  spending  her  money  to  her 
mother,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it.  Her  mother 
examined  it  and  said  Marjorie  had  made  a  good  plan  except 
for  one  thing,  she  had  forgotten  to  plan  for  any  savings. 
Marjorie  said  she  meant  to  save,  that  she  would  manage  to 
buy  some  things  for  less  than  the  amount  in  her  budget;  but 


Winter  dress .  $8.00 

Knickers .  1.50 

Pyjamas .  1 . 00 

Swimming  suit .  2.00 

Bathrobe .  3 . 00 

Middy  blouse .  1 . 00 

Summer  dresses .  5 . 00 

Gloves .  1 . 00 

Total . $66.25 
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her  mother  told  her  she  had  the  wrong  idea  about  savings,  that 
savings  should  be  allowed  first  and  the  rest  of  the  income  made 
to  cover  expenses. 

The  advantage  of  a  budget.  As  you  have  already  realized,  a 
budget  is  merely  a  plan  for  spending  money.  Marjorie  knew 
exactly  how  much  money  she  would  have  for  expenses  and 
could  plan  to  get  the  most  for  her  money.  She  knew  that  if 
she  spent  twenty-five  dollars  instead  of  fifteen  dollars  for  a 
coat,  she  would  have  to  do  without  something  else  which  she 
needed.  Making  her  budget  simply  showed  her  how  she  could 
best  spread  her  money  over  several  needs.  It  showed  her 
especially  the  need  for  getting  the  best  she  could  each  time  she 
made  a  purchase. 

Some  people  feel  that  making  a  budget  means  scrimping  and 
saving  in  a  disagreeable  way.  A  budget  really  means  quite  the 
opposite.  It  means  making  sure  that  we  get  everything  we 
need  before  the  money  is  all  gone.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
likely  to  make  more  careful  selections,  thus  getting  better 
value  for  our  money. 

Marjorie  enjoyed  spending  her  money  according  to  a  budget, 
and  learned  a  great  deal.  Of  course,  she  did  not  always  spend 
the  exact  amount  for  each  item  as  listed.  For  example,  she 
found  a  coat  for  $12.75  that  was  just  what  she  wanted.  So  she 
had  $2.25  which  she  could  add  to  some  other  item  of  ex¬ 
pense.  You  must  understand  that  a  budget  is  not  a  rigid 
affair  which  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  a  plan ,  and  as  one  fol¬ 
lows  the  plan  it  is  wise  to  make  occasional  adjustments. 

Make  a  personal  budget  for  yourself  for  the  coming  year. 

Decide  in  class  discussion  what  is  a  fair  amount  for  a  girl 
and  boy  of  your  age  to  expect.  Plan  for  clothing,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  school  supplies.  Compare  the  budgets  in 
class. 


Are  you  worth  what  you  cost?  This  is  a  rather  disconcerting 
question,  but  certainly  we  should  ask  it  of  ourselves  occa¬ 
sionally.  Marjorie  was  surprised  to  learn  that  she  cost  her 
parents  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  not  counting  food,  shelter, 
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dentist’s  bills,  and  other  items.  Have  you  any  idea  whether 
you  cost  your  parents  as  much? 

How  can  a  person  who  does  not  earn  money  be  worth  what 
he  costs  to  his  family?  First,  by  doing  his  share  of  household 
tasks,  and  second,  by  practicing  desirable  character  traits  at 
home,  such  as  cooperation,  kindness,  tact,  and  reliability.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  children  of  a  family  can  be  worth  what 
they  cost. 

Various  methods  of  managing  family  finances.  It  is  not 

the  general  custom  for  parents  to  give  a  high-school  girl  or  boy 
the  money  for  a  year’s  expenses  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  did 
with  Marjorie.  Some  parents  say  that  boys  and  girls  would 
make  bad  mistakes  because  they  are  inexperienced  in  spend¬ 
ing,  and  this  statement  is  quite  true.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  felt, 
however,  that  Marjorie  would  learn  how  to  manage  money 
better  if  she  had  some  practice  in  spending  before  she  became 
a  grown  woman.  Naturally  Marjorie  often  asked  advice  from 
her  parents  in  regard  to  her  expenditures. 

Boys  and  girls  need  experience  in  planning  and  buying 
before  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  assume  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  managing  their  own  incomes.  That  is  why  wise 
parents  give  their  children  small  allowances  as  soon  as  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  understand  how  money  is  used.  As 
the  children  grow  older,  they  may  be  given  more  money  and 
more  responsibility  for  buying  what  they  need.  Finally  they 
may  have  a  share  in  planning  the  expenditures  for  the  whole 
family. 

The  systems  for  managing  money  between  husband  and  wife 
vary  greatly  and  must  be  discussed  in  this  connection.  One 
very  old-fashioned  method  is  the  “doling”  system,  which  means 
that  every  time  a  wife  wants  to  buy  something  she  must  first 
ask  her  husband  for  the  required  amount  of  money.  From 
time  to  time  he  doles  out  varying  amounts  for  her  use.  This 
system  relegates  the  wife  to  the  same  position  as  a  small  child 
who  has  no  conception  of  the  value  of  money.  Long  ago 
women  were  not  considered  intelligent  enough  to  understand 
financial  matters,  but  that  time  has  long  since  passed.  The 
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“doling”  system  can  never  be  a  successful  method  of  organiz¬ 
ing  family  finances  because  there  could  be  no  intelligent  coop¬ 
eration  among  the  members  of  the  family. 

A  second  example  of  failure  to  organize  family  expenditures 
is  for  the  husband  to  turn  over  his  wages  to  the  wife  every 
week,  keeping  only  what  he  needs  for  his  personal  expenses, 
the  wife  doing  all  the  buying  for  the  family.  This  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  first  plan  because  here,  too,  is  an  utter  failure  to 
cooperate.  The  husband  assumes  none  of  the  responsibility 
which  is  his. 

A  third  method  of  organizing  family  finances  is  for  the  hus¬ 
band  to  give  the  wife  an  allowance  for  herself  and  the  house¬ 
hold  operating  expenses  each  month.  Out  of  her  allowance 
she  must  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  family  and  any 
other  items  agreed  upon.  Although  this  is  far  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two  methods,  it  does  not  permit  full  coop¬ 
eration  between  husband  and  wife.  The  wife  may  not  know 
what  the  total  income  amounts  to,  whether  there  are  any  sav¬ 
ings,  or  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  family. 

A  fourth  method  of  managing  family  finances  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  other  plans.  First  of  all,  the  husband  and  wife  have 
a  joint  checking  account,  which  means  that  each  of  them  can 
draw  money  from  one  banking  account.  If  the  children  are 
old  enough,  each  may  have  his  checking  account  or  a  certain 
allowance  per  month.  Secondly,  a  plan  for  all  the  family 
expenditures  is  made.  The  husband  and  wife  estimate  what 
all  expenditures  will  probably  amount  to  in  the  coming  year, 
and  if  the  children  are  old  enough  they,  too,  may  share  in 
planning  the  family  budget.  It  is  most  important  that  every 
member  of  a  family  cooperate  in  planning  how  the  income  shall 
be  spent  and  assume  his  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 
Otherwise  successful  spending  is  impossible. 

What  is  a  family  budget?  The  Crane  family  always  made  a 
budget  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane 
did  the  major  portion  of  the  planning,  but  Marjorie  and  her 
younger  brother,  Billy,  helped  and  understood  the  general  plan 
for  the  family  expenditures.  Following  is  a  description  of 
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how  the  Crane  family  proceeded  to  make  their  budget  each 
January. 

First,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  just  how  much 
money  they  would  have  to  spend  during  the  coming  year.  An 
estimate  of  the  income  for  one  year  was  put  down  as  follows: 


Income  from  Mr.  Crane’s  salary . $2100.00 

Income  from  interest  on  bonds .  150.00 

Income  from  interest  on  savings  account .  30.00 

Cash  on  hand .  56.70 

Total..  . . $2336.70 

The  next  problem  was  to  divide  this  $2336.70  among  the 
various  expenditures  for  the  year.  This  was  done  as  follows: 

Savings .  $240 . 00 

Housing .  480 . 00 

Food .  720.00 

Operating  expenses .  180.00 

Clothing .  360 . 00 

General  advancement .  300 . 00 

Total . $2280.00 


In  order  that  we  may  understand  this  budget  as  the  Cranes 
meant  to  use  it,  we  must  discuss  each  item  in  some  detail. 
They  always  put  savings  as  the  first  item  on  the  budget  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  not  forgotten.  As  you  see  from  the 
above,  they  planned  to  save  $240,  or  about  $20  per  month. 
In  order  to  make  a  budget  really  usable,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  annual  apportionment  into  twelve  parts  so  as  to 
know  how  much  we  can  spend  each  month.  Otherwise,  we  are 
likely  to  spend  too  much  the  first  months  of  the  year  and  have 
nothing  left  for  the  last  months. 

Shelter  is  another  item  which  should  be  thought  of  in  terms 
of  monthly  amounts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cranes  it  was  quite 
simple,  as  they  paid  $40  rent  per  month.  In  cases  where  the 
family  owns  a  home,  taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs  are  reckoned 
for  the  shelter  item. 

Food  is  another  item  which  requires  division  into  monthly 
budgets,  and  in  this  case  you  will  find  that  the  Cranes  expected 
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to  spend  $60  a  month  for  food.  The  Cranes’  milk  bill  was 
about  $7.40  per  month,  so  Mrs.  Crane  always  subtracted  this 
first  and  knew  that  she  had  $52.60  for  other  food.  How  much 
did  this  leave  per  day?  Per  week? 

Operating  expenses  include  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  ice, 
and  replacement  of  towels,  sheets,  and  similar  household 
equipment.  Some  of  these  expenses  are  almost  the  same  from 
month  to  month  and  can  be  predicted  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

The  clothing  budget  is  often  subdivided  among  the  different 
members  of  the  family.  The  Cranes  divided  their  budget  for 


clothing  as  follows: 

Father . $120 

Mother .  108 

Marjorie.  ...  72 

Billy .  60 


The  fund  for  general  advancement  covers  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
penditures  such  as  education,  health,  travel,  personal  service 
and  recreation.  This  also  is  often  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  Cranes  divided  theirs  as  follows: 

Father . $112.50 

Mother .  112.50 

Marjorie....  45. 00 
Billy .  30.00 

Part  of  this  $45  added  to  Marjorie’s  $72  for  clothing  made 
the  $100  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  permitted  her  to  spend 
as  she  wished.  The  $30  for  Billy  apportioned  under  general 
advancement  and  the  $60  under  clothing  gave  him  $90  a  year 
which  he  had  a  large  share  in  spending. 

You  will  notice  that  the  estimated  expenditures  in  the  annual 
budget  did  not  total  as  much  as  the  estimated  income  by  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  $56.70.  If  necessary,  this  amount  could  be  added  to 
any  of  the  items  where  it  might  be  needed,  or  otherwise  given 
to  the  savings.  Remember  that  this  was  a  plan  by  which  the 
Cranes  expected  to  spend  their  money,  but  if  occasion  arose  and 
it  seemed  wise  they  would  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  this  plan. 
Its  chief  value  is  that  it  points  out  all  the  things  which  must  be 
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secured  with  their  money  and  helps  them  to  achieve  what  is 
called  balanced  spending.  It  is  a  guide  for  intelligent  use  of 
the  income  and  helped  them  to  get  what  they  wanted  most 
for  their  money. 

Some  typical  family  budgets.  As  you  noted  in  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion,  the  Cranes  based  their  budget  on  what  they 
estimated  their  expenditures  would  amount  to,  and  because 
of  their  experience  they  were  able  to  make  fairly  accurate 
estimates.  If,  however,  we  have  not  kept  accounts  of  past 
expenditures,  we  need  some  help  in  planning  our  budgets. 
Many  studies  have  been  made  of  family  budgets  and  typical 
published  budgets.  Two  of  these,  one  for  a  monthly  income  of 
$150  and  one  for  a  monthly  income  of  $250  are  given  below: 

Suggested  Budget  for  an  Income  of  $150  a  Month  * 


Number  in  Family 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings . 

. $25 

$20 

$17 

$15 

Food . 

.  30 

35 

40 

45 

Shelter . 

.  35 

35 

35 

35 

Clothing . 

.  20 

23 

25 

26 

Operating . 

.  12 

12 

13 

13 

Advancement . 

.  28 

25 

20 

16 

Suggested  Budget  for  an  Income  of  $250  a  Month  * 


Number  in  Family 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings . 

. $60 

$50 

$45 

$40 

Food . 

.  40 

45 

50 

55 

Shelter . 

.  55 

55 

55 

55 

Clothing . 

.  25 

30 

35 

40 

Operating . 

.  25 

25 

25 

25 

Advancement . 

.  45 

45 

40 

35 

*  Courtesy  of  the  Society  for  Savings 

in  the  City  of 

Cleveland 

,  Ohio. 

When  can  we  use  the  typical  budget  as  a  pattern?  People 
who  do  not  understand  typical  budgets,  such  as  are  suggested 
on  this  page,  may  say  that  these  budgets  are  of  no  help  to  them 
because  they  cannot  plan  their  spending  to  fit  any  one  of  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  typical  budgets  can  be  followed 
by  every  family  in  their  spending.  Some  families  can  adopt 
the  plan  of  spending  as  suggested  in  these  budgets,  but  other 
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families  have  particular  requirements  which  necessitate  a 
readjustment  in  the  budget. 

A  typical  budget  can  be  thought  of  as  a  pattern.  Let  us 
compare  the  pattern  budget  to  the  pattern  which  we  may  buy 
before  we  make  a  new  dress.  Unless  we  happen  to  possess  a 
normal  figure  with  standard  measurements,  we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  when  making  the  dress  to  “take  it  up”  in  one  place  and 
“let  it  out”  a  little  in  another  place.  Yet  we  use  the  pattern 
as  a  guide.  So  it  is  with  the  pattern  budget.  We  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  it  up  in  one  place  and  let  it  out  in  another.  Yet 
the  budgets  as  printed  on  page  146  serve  as  a  guide  in  our 
planning. 

The  requirements  of  a  particular  family  may  require  a  larger 
expenditure  for  shelter  because  the  family  lives  in  a  locality 
where  rents  are  extremely  high.  Then  the  budget  must  be 
reduced  in  some  other  item,  perhaps  clothing  or  advancement. 
Another  family  may  be  forced  to  allot  a  larger  portion  of  the 
income  to  medical  care  (included  under  advancement)  because 
a  member  of  the  family  is  an  invalid  or  in  poor  health.  Still 
another  family  may  feel  it  advisable  to  spend  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  income  on  education  (included  under  advancement) 
because  a  younger  member  of  the  family  has  considerable 
talent  in  music  or  art.  The  family  with  children  in  high  school 
or  college  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  income  for  education.  Usually  the  income  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  this  need.  This  means  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
savings  must  have  been  made  in  earlier  years. 

There  are  many  special  family  situations  which  make  read¬ 
justments  of  the  suggested  typical  budgets  necessary.  No  one 
budget  could  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  families.  The  point 
is  that  starting  with  the  typical  budget  as  a  pattern,  we  can 
adjust  the  proportions  of  the  expenditures  to  suit  our  particular 
requirements. 

Suggest  a  family  situation  in  which  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  plan  a  larger  amount  for  savings;  a  larger 
amount  for  advancement. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  living  costs  in  your  locality* 
This  committee  should  report  on  rents  for  houses  of  different  sizes,  of 
insurance  rates  and  taxes  for  owned  houses,  food  costs,  and  rates  for 
gas  and  electricity. 

2.  Using  the  data  supplied  by  the  committee  make  a  budget  for 
either  a  real  or  imaginary  family  living  in  your  locality.  You  may 
choose  the  amount  of  the  income  and  the  size  of  the  family.  Plan 
the  special  requirements  of  each  member  of  the  family  as  to  clothing, 
education,  special  training,  and  special  interests. 

Compare  your  budget  with  the  ones  on  page  146.  Flow  does  it 
differ  and  why? 

3  You  may  be  expecting  to  go  away  to  college  within  a  year  or  two. 
Then  you  will  need  a  budget  more  than  ever  before.  Collect  data 
about  expenses  for  the  college  you  expect  to  attend  and  make  a 
budget  for  your  first  year  at  college.  Compare  these  budgets  in  class. 

4.  What  is  wrong  in  the  following  situation?  A  family  of  four  with  a 
boy  and  girl,  both  in  high  school,  spent  their  $2000  income  as  follows: 


Savings .  $50 

Food .  700 

Shelter .  600 

Operating  expenses .  150 

Clothing  for: 

Father .  55 

Mother .  50 

Daughter .  95 

Son .  50 

General  advancement 

Father . 50 

Mother .  50 

Daughter .  80 

Son . 70 
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Problem  3 

WHY  KEEP  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS? 

Can  you  answer  these  questions?  Your  attempts  to  answer 
the  questions  below  may  give  you  some  hints  about  reasons 
for  keeping  expense  accounts. 

1.  How  much  money  did  you  spend  for  ice  cream  and  soft 
drinks  last  year?  For  movies?  For  books?  If  you  can 
answer  this  question,  does  it  suggest  any  changes  you  should 
make  in  your  spending  next  year? 

2.  Mrs.  Morris  has  a  large  family  and  does  all  her  own 
housework.  She  says  she  is  too  busy  with  her  work  to  make 
budgets  or  keep  expense  accounts,  and  she  can  only  spend 
money  for  necessities,  anyhow.  What  would  you  say  to  show 
her  that  she  would  be  helped  by  keeping  expense  accounts  and 
making  budgets? 

3.  Why  would  it  be  difficult  to  run  a  household  on  a  budget 
without  keeping  expense  accounts? 

4.  Describe  any  method  of  keeping  expense  accounts  that 
you  have  seen  used. 

5.  Why  should  each  member  of  a  family  cooperate  by  keep¬ 
ing  personal  accounts? 


How  did  you  spend  your  money  last  year?  Unless  you  had 
already  learned  how  to  spend  your  money  according  to  a 
budget,  it  is  not  likely  that  you  know  how  much  money 
you  spent  last  year  for  your  personal  needs.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  our  previous  study  why  it  is  desirable  to  know 
how  much  we  spend  for  different  things.  Otherwise  how  can 
we  know  that  we  are  not  wasting  money?  —  that  we  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  aim  in  life? 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  remember  how  much  we  spend  for 
different  items  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  it  follows  quite 
obviously  that  in  order  to  spend  our  money  according  to  a 
budget  we  must  keep  track  of  how  it  is  spent  from  week 
to  week  and  month  to  month.  Otherwise  how  shall  we  know 
that  we  do  not  spend  more  than  is  allowed  for  certain  things? 
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Intelligent  spending  requires  simple  expense  accounts  both 
for  individuals  and  for  families. 

A  simple  type  of  record  for  individuals.  Expense  accounts 
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FIG.  24.  RECORD  OF  DAILY  EXPENSES 


must  not  be  too  elaborate  or  require  too  much  time.  Probably 
the  simplest  expense  record  for  individuals  is  the  small  note¬ 
book  with  ruled  pages  which  can  be  carried  about  in  one’s 
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pocket  or  purse.  A  sample  page  from  such  an  expense  book, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Figure  24),  was  taken 
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FIG.  25.  MONTHLY  SUMMARY  EXPENSES 

from  the  expense  book  of  a  senior  girl  in  a  city  high  school. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  she  added  the  amounts  she  had  spent 
for  different  items,  and  entered  them  on  her  monthly  expense 
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record.  This  page  of  daily  entries  shows  only  the  first  ten 
days  of  January.  Her  expenses  for  these  days  added  to  her 
expenses  for  the  remaining  days  of  January  are  shown  on  her 
expense  record  for  January  in  Figure  25. 

Criticize  this  expense  account.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this  girl’s  way  of  spending  her  money?  You  will  observe  that 
her  monthly  allowance  is  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the  column 
for  January.  Since  she  overdrew  for  her  January  allowance  by 
twenty-five  cents,  she  will  have  only  $14.75  to  spend  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Look  over  her  expenditures  and  decide  if  she  is  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  for  certain  things  and  not  enough  for  others.  If 
she  has  planned  her  spending  so  as  to  get  what  she  wants  most 
for  her  money,  what  do  you  think  of  her  plan  of  life? 

Keeping  household  accounts.  The  record  of  household  ex¬ 
penses  is  necessarily  more  complicated  than  the  individual 
expense  record  because  there  are  more  expenditures  involved. 
But  the  method  of  recording  daily  expenses  and  making 
monthly  summaries  is  practically  the  same.  Many  different 
forms  of  household  expense  accounts  have  been  published  and 
may  be  secured  from  bookstores.  These  have  ruled  pages  and 
printed  headings.  Often  a  form  cannot  be  found  to  fit  the 
particular  requirements  for  family  expenditures.  An  expense 
record  can  easily  be  made  by  using  squared  paper  of  notebook 
size  in  ordinary  notebook  covers.  This  makes  a  loose-leaf 
account  book  which  is  practical.  Headings  and  columns  can 
be  adjusted  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  any  family  expense 
record. 

Can  you  interpret  the  Crane  family  expense  account?  On 

pages  154  and  155  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Crane  family’s 
expense  account  for  January.  In  order  to  help  you  understand 
its  details  the  questions  below  are  asked. 

1.  In  the  row  across  the  top,  you  will  find  the  budget 
estimates  for  each  item.  How  were  these  secured?  Why 
is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  these  placed  at  the  top  of  each 
column? 

2.  Why  is  it  that  rent  is  the  only  item  which  will  remain 
constant? 
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3.  Which  items  should  you  expect  to  be  most  variable  from 
month  to  month?  Why? 

4.  Compare  the  totals  for  expenditures  across  the  bottom  of 
the  columns  with  the  estimates  at  the  top.  Which  can  be 
marked  with  a  plus,  meaning  more  money  is  left  than  might 
have  been  spent?  Which  must  be  marked  minus? 

5.  How  much  more  money  was  spent  in  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  than  was  allotted  for  the  month?.  Remember  the  $190 
estimate  for  the  month  included  $20  for  savings.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  totaling  $197.30  do  not  include  any  savings.  How 
much  more  was  really  spent  than  was  intended? 

6.  Can  you  suggest  explanations  for  some  of  the  larger  items 
of  expense?  The  $11  for  reading  matter  occurred  because  the 
Cranes  subscribed  to  several  magazines  which  had  to  be  re¬ 
newed  in  January. 

7.  How  will  the  comparison  of  estimates  and  expenditures 
guide  the  Cranes  in  their  spending  for  the  next  months? 

8.  Why  are  some  items  naturally  recorded  daily?  Why  are 
others  naturally  recorded  weekly  or  monthly?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  Mrs.  Crane  should  not  save  her  grocery  bills  and 
simply  total  them  at  the  end  of  the  month? 

9.  Do  you  think  $5.16  is  too  large  an  amount  not  to  be 
accounted  for?  Is  one  justified  in  putting  down  small  amounts 
as  unaccounted  for?  Or  should  one  make  every  possible  effort 
to  record  how  every  cent  is  spent?  Which  practice  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  an  expense  account? 

Selecting  a  method  of  keeping  accounts.  Those  people 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  keeping  accounts  are  likely  to  feel  that 
any  system  is  complicated  and  takes  much  time.  After  a  little 
study  one  is  able  to  see  that  recording  expenditures  need  not 
take  much  time  and  that  it  can  be  simply  done.  When  decid¬ 
ing  upon  a  system  of  keeping  accounts,  keep  the  following 
things  in  mind : 

1 .  It  should  not  require  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  a  day 
and  two  hours  a  month. 

2.  It  should  be  possible  to  show  the  financial  condition  of  the 
family  at  any  desired  time. 
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3.  It  should  show  how  the  spending  is  divided  among  the 
different  items  of  classification. 

4.  It  should  show  in  some  degree  how  much  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  spending. 

5.  It  should  show  the  date  of  purchase  for  important  items 
at  least. 

Value  of  expense  accounts.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
previous  pages  just  how  expense  accounts  are  of  value,  but  we 
will  make  a  brief  restatement  of  these  values  as  a  conclusion 
to  our  work  on  this  problem. 

1.  An  expense  account  shows  the  individual  or  the  family 
whether  they  are  getting  what  they  want  for  their  money: 
whether  they  are  really  progressing  toward  their  goal  in  life. 

2.  A  record  shows  mistakes  in  spending,  and  whether  the 
spending  is  unbalanced  or  properly  distributed  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  necessary  items. 

3.  A  record  of  expenses  shows  whether  each  member  of  the 
family  is  receiving  more  or  less  than  a  fair  share  of  the  family 
income. 

4.  Expense  accounts  give  a  family  a  feeling  of  security  be¬ 
cause  they  know  how  much  they  can  afford  to  spend. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1 .  Suppose  that  when  you  graduate  from  high  school  you  secure  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  business  office  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  You  will  live  at 
home  and  pay  for  your  board  and  room.  Budget  the  expenditure  of 
your  income  for  a  year.  Let  each  member  bring  her  budget  to  class 
for  criticism. 

2.  Is  it  better  to  have  a  column  in  the  expense  account  for  every  item  or 
to  put  a  few  items  under  “Miscellaneous”?  Why? 

3.  You  will  find  other  forms  of  expense  accounts  in  the  books  and 
pamphlets  listed  below.  Examine  and  compare  these  different 
methods  of  keeping  accounts. 

Abel,  M.  H.  Successful  Family  Life,  chapter  6.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1921. 

Donham,  S.  Agnes.  Spending  the  Family  Income,  chapter  10.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1927. 
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Friend,  Mata  R.  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income , 
Unit  Three,  Part  8.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1931. 

Taber,  C.  W.,  and  Wardall,  R.  A.  Economics  of  the  Family ,  chapter 
12.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1923. 

Woodhouse,  Chase  G.  Planning  and  Recording  Family  Expendi- 
hires.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmer’s  Bul¬ 
letin  1553.  (5  cents.) 


Problem  4 

HOW  CAN  WE  GET  THE  MOST  FOR  OUR  MONEY? 

Are  any  of  these  problems  yours?  i.  Marion  wished  to 
decide  upon  a  good  toothpaste,  and  then  always  to  purchase 
the  same  kind.  She  read  magazine  advertisements  about  so 
many  that  she  was  hopelessly  confused.  How  should  she  de¬ 
cide  what  kind  to  buy?  Where  can  she  get  help? 

2.  Fred’s  mother  gave  him  the  grocery  list,  and  asked  him  to 
go  to  the  store  for  her.  One  thing  on  the  list  was  a  can  of  peas. 
When  Fred  said  to  the  grocer,  “A  can  of  peas,”  the  grocer  said, 
‘‘What  size  can  and  what  kind  of  peas  does  your  mother 
want?” 

3.  To  what  extent  are  you  influenced  by  sales  talks? 

4.  What  arguments  are  there  for  buying  in  packages?  In 
bulk?  Under  what  conditions  should  we  buy  in  large  quan¬ 
tities? 

5.  Is  a  well-known  brand  of  merchandise  always  of  the  same 
quality? 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONSUMPTION 

Your  relation  to  the  problem.  First  of  all,  what  is  meant  by 
consumption  in  this  study?  It  is  the  use  of  such  commodities 
as  bread,  clothing,  household  furnishings,  automobiles,  or  any 
other  articles  which  make  up  our  environment.  There  is 
hardly  a  moment  of  the  day  when  we  are  not  in  some  manner 
using  what  is  termed  by  economists  consumption  goods.  We 
use  towels,  soap,  water  in  the  morning,  linen,  china,  silver,  and 
food  at  our  meals,  furniture  in  our  homes  and  schools,  and  we 
wear  clothing.  In  other  words  we  are  consumers.  In  contrast 
to  the  consumers  are  the  producers ,  who  make  ready  for  our  use 
the  various  kinds  of  consumption  goods.  The  manufacturer 
produces  soap,  clothing,  automobiles,  and  furniture;  the  truck 
gardener  produces  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables;  the  author 
writes  books;  a  transportation  company  operates  a  bus  line  or 
a  railroad.  All  these  are  producers. 

The  girl  who  buys  materials  and  makes  herself  a  dress  is  a 
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producer.  When  she  bakes  a  cake,  or  prepares  a  meal,  she  is  a 
producer,  because  she  creates  a  needed  commodity  in  the  home. 
The  worker  in  the  home  is  a  producer  in  many  ways,  so  in  one 
sense  homemakers  are  producers  as  well  as  consumers. 

We  should  be  intelligent  consumers.  As  consumers  we  buy 
many  sorts  of  commodities  which  the  producers  put  upon  the 
market.  Our  problem  is  to  get  the  best  possible  goods  for  the 
least  money.  Do  we  have  any  power  to  control  the  kind  of 
goods  which  is  put  upon  the  market  and  its  cost?  Not  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  But  one  individual  buying  power,  combined  with 
that  of  every  other  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  in  the  United 
States,  is  enormous.  Producers  put  on  the  market  only  those 
articles  which  they  think  will  sell  at  a  profit.  If  they  make  a 
mistake  in  guessing  what  people  will  buy,  they  lose  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Our  relation  to  the  problem  of  consumption  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  problem  of  electing  public 
officials.  As  individuals  we  are  powerless  to  elect  the  right 
man.  But  one  vote  with  many  others  will  accomplish  it.  One 
person’s  purchases  will  not  affect  the  kind  of  goods  which  are 
put  upon  the  market,  but  one  person’s  purchases  linked  with 
many  others  will  control  it  entirely.  Clearly  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  consumer  to  buy  intelligently.  If  people  buy  cheap,  flimsy 
goods,  accept  adulterations  and  substitutions,  and  buy  ugly, 
badly  designed  articles,  then  the  producers  will  continue  to 
make  what  people  want.  Producers  are  only  too  ready  to 
make  what  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Production  in  the  home  increases  the  income.  We  cannot 
consider  the  problem  of  consumption  in  the  home  without 
thinking  also  of  production  in  the  home.  It  is  generally  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  more  for  our  money  when  a  certain  amount  of 
production  is  carried  on  in  the  home.  For  example,  we  may 
spend  ten  dollars  for  a  dress  ready  made,  but  the  same  ten 
dollars  may  purchase  two  dresses  if  we  buy  the  materials  and 
make  the  dresses  at  home.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  can 
make  our  income  go  farther.  Our  ability  as  producers  increases 
our  income.  The  girl  who  can  cook,  sew,  refinish  furniture,  or 
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make  any  needed  household  article  is  a  producer,  and  because 
she  is  a  producer  she  can  increase  the  family  income. 

The  actual  amount  of  money  which  we  receive  is  spoken  of 
as  our  money  income.  One  may  receive  as  a  money  income 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  as  a  sales  clerk.  What  one  gets  for  one’s 
self  with  that  fifteen  dollars  a  week  depends  partly  upon  one’s 
ability  to  produce.  Thus,  one  girl  who  is  skilled  in  making 
things  makes  her  fifteen  dollars  go  much  farther  than  another 
girl  who  is  not  so  skilled.  The  first  girl  really  has  a  larger 
income  because  of  her  ability  to  produce;  thus  her  real  income 
is  larger  than  the  other  girl’s. 

The  real  income  depends  upon  one’s  ability  as  a  producer. 
The  services  which  a  mother  contributes  to  her  family  as  a 
housewife  greatly  supplement  the  money  income.  If  her 
services  had  to  be  paid  for,  the  money  income  would  not  go  so 
far.  Any  member  of  a  family  increases  the  buying  power  of 
the  money  income  when  he  contributes  any  service  which 
might  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  for.  As  we  study  this  prob¬ 
lem,  we  shall  find  many  examples  of  how  the  money  income  is 
made  to  go  farther  by  means  of  some  kind  of  production  carried 
on  in  the  home. 

Varying  prices  affect  real  income.  Another  factor  which 
may  increase  or  decrease  our  real  income  is  the  variation  of 
prices.  If  one  lives  in  a  locality  where  rents  are  cheap,  then 
the  real  income  is  larger,  because  a  dollar  buys  more  than 
where  rents  are  high.  If  one’s  income  remains  the  same  when 
prices  decrease  during  a  period  of  business  depression,  then  the 
real  income  is  increased  because  the  dollar  has  a  greater  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

Give  some  examples  of  ways  in  which  your  own  or  your 
family’s  real  income  has  been  increased. 

What  influences  us  to  buy?  It  is  interesting  to  study  our¬ 
selves  as  consumers,  and  find  out  just  why  we  buy  certain 
things.  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we  may  find  that  we 
are  really  not  intelligent  purchasers.  We  may  think  we  buy 
only  what  we  want  and  need,  but  a  little  self-analysis  may 
show  otherwise. 
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Sometimes  we  are  unduly  influenced  by  sales  talks.  Even 
when  we  have  decided  just  what  we  shall  buy,  the  clever  sales 
person  is  likely  to  persuade  us  to  buy  another  article  against 
our  better  judgment.  Perhaps  the  salesman  assumes  a  very 
superior  air,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  do  not  buy,  he  will  think  us 
cheap  and  inferior.  Then  again  he  paints  his  merchandise 
with  such  glowing  colors  that  we  catch  his  enthusiasm  for  it 
and  buy  even  though  it  does  not  suit  our  needs.  It  is  difficult 
to  meet  the  “high  pressure”  salesman  with  a  critical  and  well- 
balanced  judgment. 

Advertising  is  a  second  important  factor  which  influences  us 
to  buy  against  our  better  judgment.  Our  environment  is  so 
cluttered  with  advertising  that,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we 
daily  see  and  hear  dozens  of  advertisements.  They  deck  the 
billboards  all  over  country  and  city,  they  decorate  street  cars 
and  busses,  they  are  left  at  our  doors,  they  are  in  our  daily  mail, 
and  they  are  thrust  into  our  hands  as  we  walk  down  the  street. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  radio,  the  latest  means  of  super¬ 
advertising.  In  spite  of  ourselves  we  may  be  influenced.  One 
writer  has  said  that  repetition  is  reputation,  meaning  that  we 
come  to  think  highly  of  the  article  which  is  advertised  widely 
and  continuously.  Some  advertisements  appeal  to  us  as  intel¬ 
ligent  consumers  who  wish  to  get  good  quality  for  our  money ; 
others  merely  appeal  to  our  instinct  for  imitation.  Compare 
the  two  advertisements  for  toilet  soaps  described  below. 

The  advertisements  for  one  brand  of  soap  always  use  testi¬ 
monials  of  famous  screen  stars  and  thus  attract  attention. 
Almost  unconsciously  we  feel  that  the  soap  must  be  good. 
Such  advertisements,  however,  become  much  less  convincing 
when  we  learn  that  an  advertising  agency  guarantees  to  secure 
the  names  of  famous  stars  for  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars,  depending  upon  the  prominence  of  the  star! 

The  advertisements  for  another  kind  of  soap  use  a  brief 
statement  from  a  noted  skin  specialist  in  a  great  city.  His 
name  is  respected  by  physicians  all  over  the  country  because 
he  is  an  authority  on  the  care  of  the  skin. 

There  is  still  a  third  factor  which  influences  us  to  buy  in  spite 
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of  our  better  judgment.  Social  pressure  is  a  strong  factor. 
Last  season’s  hat  may  be  in  good  condition,  fresh  and  unfaded, 
but  since  everyone  knows  we  wore  it  last  year,  we  must  have  a 
new  one.  A  new  style  makes  us  feel  out-of-date  if  we  wear 
last  season’s  dress.  The  housewife  must  have  silk  window 
draperies  because  her  neighbors  all  have  them.  Even  children 
feel  the  need  to  keep  up  with  their  playmates.  A  ten-year-old 
girl  must  have  an  expensive  leather  coat  because  all  her  friends 
(whose  parents  are  wealthy)  have  leather  coats.  If  we  asked 
ourselves,  “Do  I  really  need  this  or  am  I  buying  it  to  imitate 
my  friends?”  we  might  find  that  some  of  our  purchases  were 
not  really  justified. 

Describe  an  incident  in  which  someone  was  influenced  to 

buy  for  one  of  the  reasons  discussed  above. 

Why  is  it  difficult  for  the  consumer  to  get  good  value? 

Even  though  the  consumer  gives  considerable  thought  to  his 
purchasing,  and  is  not  influenced  by  advertising,  sales  talk,  or 
social  custom,  still  he  has  a  difficult  problem.  How  can  he  be 
sure  he  gets  the  best  possible  value  for  his  money?  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  every  article,  even  such  a  simple  one  as  soap,  requires 
a  selection  from  a  bewildering  array.  There  are  dozens  of 
varieties  on  the  market,  each  with  a  claim  for  special  merit. 
By  what  standards  can  we  judge? 

The  purchasing  agent  for  a  large  company  buys  according 
to  specifications.  He  indicates  the  kind  and  quality  of  article 
he  desires  to  purchase  and  selects  the  cheapest  one  which 
measures  up  to  the  quality  he  desires.  He  has  at  his  command 
information  and  facilities  for  conducting  scientific  tests  on  the 
articles  purchased.  But  the  private  individual  has  no  such 
facilities  for  making  her  selection.  For  example,  how  can  she 
test  the  dozens  of  soaps  on  the  market?  She  can  judge  fairly 
well  how  easily  the  soap  helps  to  remove  dirt,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  whether  the  soap  is  slowly  weakening  the 
fabrics.  She  cannot  use  a  chemical  test  to  determine  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  soap  and  thus  judge  its  effect  upon  clothing.  And 
unfortunately,  manufacturers  are  not  always  entirely  truthful 
about  their  products. 
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So  it  is  with  hundreds  of  other  articles  which  the  home 
purchaser  buys.  What  breakfast  food  is  most  healthful  for 
the  growing  children?  Marvelous  advertisements  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  attract  her  eye.  She  feels  that,  unless  she  feeds  her  chil¬ 
dren  a  certain  kind  of  breakfast  food,  she  is  shamefully  neglect¬ 
ing  their  health.  How  can  she  make  her  selection? 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  naming  one  article  after  another 
which  the  consumer  must  select  from  the  myriad  displays  in 
the  shops.  The  question  which  concerns  us  most  is  how  we 
can  obtain  the  best  quality  for  our  money.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  for  the  most  part  we  are  helpless  amid  the  problems 
which  confront  us.  How  can  we  be  expert  in  the  purchase  of 
hundreds  of  different  articles?  We  cannot  depend  upon  adver¬ 
tisements,  because  often  they  deliberately  misrepresent  the 
quality  of  the  article.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  sales¬ 
people,  because  often  they  are  ignorant  of  the  real  contents 
of  what  they  sell.  We  cannot  conduct  scientific  tests,  because 
we  lack  training  and  facilities. 

How  do  you  decide  what  kind  of  toothpaste  to  buy? 

What  brand  of  hose?  What  kind  of  shoes? 

What  help  is  there  for  the  consumer?  First  of  all,  we  must 
;  learn  to  help  ourselves.  This  means  that  we  must  be  critical 
in  our  buying,  and  that  we  must  acquire  as  much  accurate, 
i|  scientific  information  as  possible. 

Much  more  information  is  available  for  the  consumer  than 
ever  before.  Libraries  contain  many  books  on  subjects  rel- 
1  ative  to  buying.  Current  magazines  contain  many  articles 
concerning  the  products  which  we  buy.  These  books  and 
S;  articles  are  written  by  authorities  who  have  given  considerable 
study  and  investigation  to  the  things  they  write  about.  They 
j  tell  us  about  marketing  practices,  common  deceptions,  and 
I  many  worth-while  facts.  At  the  end  of  this  problem  you  will 
'j  find  a  few  of  these  references  listed,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
i  find  many  more  in  your  own  libraries. 

Armed  with  as  much  scientific  information  as  she  can  gather 
about  the  articles  she  purchases,  the  consumer  can  assume  a 
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more  critical  attitude,  make  comparisons,  and  ask  intelligent 
questions  before  she  purchases.  Thus  will  she  avoid  the  most 
common  mistakes  in  purchasing. 

Select  one  article  which  you  wish  to  investigate.  Collect 
all  possible  information  from  books,  magazines,  salesmen. 

Report  what  you  have  learned  and  how  it  will  influence 
your  future  purchasing. 

How  the  Government  helps  the  consumer.  The  purchaser 
has  a  right  to  expect  help  from  the  Government  in  the  buying 
problem.  No  matter  how  much  technical  information  we 
acquire,  still  we  are  helpless  in  the  purchase  of  certain  com¬ 
modities.  We  cannot  tell  if  the  contents  of  a  can  of  vegetables 
are  as  indicated  by  the  label,  nor  can  we  tell  if  the  silk  in  a 
ready-made  silk  dress  is  heavily  weighted.  The  need  for  more 
legislation  which  controls  the  production  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  commodities  is  obvious.  Products  which  are  govern¬ 
ment  inspected  in  the  making  and  labeled  as  to  their  content 
help  us  greatly  in  our  buying  problem. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  controlling  food  pro¬ 
ducts  through  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  This  law  requires 
that  canned  goods  and  other  food  products  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  injurious  ingredients.  Each  can  must  be  labeled  as  to 
the  exact  contents,  their  kind,  and  amount.  No  ambiguous  or 
misleading  statements  are  permitted.  Even  the  pictures  must 
be  accurate;  crushed  pineapple  must  not  have  a  picture  of  sliced 
pineapple,  nor  sliced  peaches  have  a  picture  of  peach  halves. 
Government  inspection  insures  that  these  regulations  are 
observed,  and  thus  the  housewife  is  able  to  buy  her  canned 
goods  with  safety. 

The  household  buyer  can  also  buy  meat  which  is  government 
inspected.  Any  meat  products  which  enter  interstate  com¬ 
merce  must  be  approved  by  federal  inspectors.  You  probably 
have  seen  the  purple  stamps  on  meats  which  mean  it  has  passed 
government  inspection.  Animals  may  have  diseases  which  can 
be  passed  on  to  human  beings;  for  example,  trichinosis  in  pork 
and  tuberculosis  in  beef.  The  federal  inspector  prevents 
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infected  animals  from  being  used  for  meat.  However,  his 
power  is  confined  to  the  inspection  of  meat  which  is  transported 
from  one  state  to  another.  When  an  animal  is  slaughtered  and 
the  meat  sold  only  within  the  same  state,  the  federal  official  has 
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FOOD  LAW  FORBIDS  CANNING  OF 
RABBIT  AS  CHICKEN  A  LA  KING 

Acting  on  reports  that  certain  promoters  of  back¬ 
yard  rabbit  raising  in  Eastern  States  are  advertising  that  they  plan  to  open 
canneries  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  rabbit  meat  for  sale  as  "chicken  a  la 
king,"  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  announced  today: 

"There  is  no  objection,  under  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Administration,  of  canned  rabbit  pre¬ 
pared  from  sound,  wholesome  stock  and  labeled  for  exactly  what  it  is.  But  the 
housewife —  and  the  canner  or  packer—  may  be  sure  that  any  attempt  to  sell 
rabbit  meat  as  'canned  chicken'  will  result  in  immediate  regulatory  action  by 
Federal  officials  who  enforce  the  national  pure  food  law,  if  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  is  attempted.  If  such  a  mislabeled  food  is  distributed  only  within  the 
State  where  manufactured,  however,  the  Administration  has  no  power  to  act,  under 
the  law.  In  such  a  case.  State  food  officers  doubtless  will  take  immediate 
action." 

Under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  a  food  can  not  be  legally  disposed  of  in 
interstate  commerce  if  it  is  falsely  labeled,  according  to  Doctor  Dunbar. 

- * - 
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no  power  to  act.  Then  state  and  municipal  inspection  of  the 
meat  should  be  in  effect. 

What  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  meat  are  in  effect 
in  your  city  and  state? 

On  page  165  you  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  one  way 
in  which  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  operates  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  misrepresentation  in  labeling  canned  meat. 

Milk  is  another  commodity  which  is  handled  under  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  in  most  communities.  It  must  be  pasteur¬ 
ized,  kept  clean,  and  contain  a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat. 

Investigate  the  milk  supply  in  your  community.  Is  it 
tested  periodically?  What  bacteria  count  is  permitted? 

What  amount  of  butter  fat  is  required?  Where  can  you 
buy  government  inspected  meat  in  your  city?  Why 
should  you  prefer  it  to  home  dressed  meats  which  are  not 
inspected? 

The  household  buyer  has  more  help  from  government  regu¬ 
lation  in  the  buying  of  food  supplies  than  in  any  other  line.  It 
is  hoped  that  eventually  textiles  and  other  commodities  will  be 
regulated  by  legislation.  For  example,  it  should  be  possible 
to  buy  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  woolen  materials  which  are 
labeled  truthfully  as  to  their  contents.  This  would  mean 
that  we  could  tell  whether  a  piece  of  silk  is  heavily  weighted; 
whether  a  fabric  is  linen  or  cotton  with  a  linen  finish ;  whether  a 
fabric  is  pure  wool.  Ready-made  garments  would  be  made 
from  standardized  fabrics  so  that  we  could  tell  about  their 
wearing  qualities  before  we  purchased.  At  the  present  time 
the  Government  requires  truthful  labeling  by  manufacturers 
as  to  the  content  of  mattresses,  davenports,  and  chair  cushions. 

Would  standardization  of  textiles  and  furniture  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  loss  of  individuality  of  design?  Why? 

What  articles  would  you  like  to  have  standardized  as  to 
quality? 


Private  agencies  may  help  the  consumer.  The  American 
Medical  Association  is  one  agency  which  investigates  widely 
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advertised  foods  and  patent  medicines,  and  publishes  the 
results  of  their  findings  in  their  magazines,  Hygeia  and  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  in  book 
form.  It  is  their  purpose  to  determine  whether  advertised 
products  are  all  that  they  claim  to  be.  Foods  and  patent 
medicines  may  be  harmless  and  truthfully  labeled  as  required 
by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  yet  their  use  cannot  possibly 
produce  the  marvelous  results  claimed  in  the  advertising.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  prevent  and 
discourage  such  false  advertising.  The  Association  grants  the 
use  of  a  label  for  display  on  those  products  which  meet  their 
requirements. 

What  products  do  you  know  that  are  approved  by  the 
American  Medical  Association? 

A  recently  organized  agency  for  the  help  of  the  consumer  is 
the  Consumer’s  Research  1  which  offers  to  provide  its  sub¬ 
scribers  with  unbiased  information  about  various  kinds  of  com¬ 
modities.  It  rates  different  products  as  good,  medium,  and 
poor  in  quality,  and  uses  the  manufacturers’  names  in  naming 
the  products.  A  subscription  fee  is  required,  but  it  is  not  large. 
Many  people  are  finding  the  service  very  helpful. 

When  are  labels  of  value  to  the  consumer?  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Government  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  requires  accurate  labeling  of  canned  goods.  This  law  also 
requires  accurate  labeling  of  all  drugs  and  medicines.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  Federal  Government  has  done  its  part  in 
requiring  labeling  and  in  checking  up  the  contents  of  manu¬ 
factured  foods  and  drugs  to  ascertain  if  the  labels  are  truthful. 
Are  the  labels,  providing  they  are  truthful,  of  value  to  the 
buyer?  Only  when  the  buyer  reads  the  labels.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  safeguards  our  health  by  employing  several  hundred 
inspectors,  chemists,  bacteriologists,  and  specialists  who  ex¬ 
amine  the  manufacturer’s  product,  surely  we  should  cooperate 
by  reading  the  labels  on  the  products.  By  reading  the  labels 

1  Consumer’s  Research,  Inc.,  340  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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we  can  tell  exactly  what  quantity  a  can,  bottle,  or  package  con¬ 
tains,  and  its  exact  contents.  We  can  tell  whether  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  pure  maple  sirup,  or  maple  sirup  and  cane-sugar  sirup 
mixed;  whether  we  are  buying  pure  vanilla  or  a  substitute; 
whether  we  are  buying  one  pound,  six  ounces  or  one  pound, 
twelve  ounces. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  in  reading  labels  is  what 
agency  has  certified  the  product.  Unless  the  product  has  been 
inspected  and  certified  by  a  reliable  agency,  it  is  well  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  contents. 

Consumers  should  insist  upon  knowing  the  contents  of  what 
they  buy  and  read  labels  carefully.  This  is  one  more  way  in 
which  the  consumer  can  help  herself  to  get  good  value  for  her 
money. 

Make  it  a  practice  to  read  labels  on  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  for  a  week.  Report  any  information  which  you 
acquire  in  this  way  that  will  help  you  to  buy  more 
intelligently. 

How  simplification  and  standardization  will  help  the  con¬ 
sumer.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  consumer  meets  in  his 
purchasing  is  the  multiplicity  of  sizes  and  kinds.  Not  many 
years  ago  there  were  seventy-four  sizes  of  bedsteads  on  the 
market.  These  have  been  reduced  to  four  sizes,  thus  making  it 
much  more  simple  to  fit  beds,  springs,  and  mattresses.  All 
mattresses  and  springs  for  double  beds  will  fit  all  double  beds. 
The  same  is  true  for  twin  beds. 

All  electric  plugs  are  now  made  to  fit  all  floor  and  wall  out¬ 
lets.  All  percolator  glass  tops  will  fit  all  percolators.  Milk 
bottles  have  been  reduced  from  forty-nine  sizes  to  four  sizes. 
The  tin  cans  for  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  reduced  to  six 
standard  sizes.  Grape  baskets  have  been  reduced  from  thirty- 
one  different  sizes  to  three  standard  sizes.  All  these  changes 
and  many  more  have  been  accomplished  by  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Certainly  it  helps  the  buyer  when  she  buys  a  basket  of  grapes 
for  twenty-five  cents  to  know  that  the  size  of  the  basket  is  the 
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same  as  the  basket  at  the  next  store  for  thirty  cents.  It  helps 
her  to  know  that  she  can  buy  an  electric  light  bulb  in  any 
store  and  get  the  size  which  will  fit  her  sockets.  Much  as  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  accomplished,  however, 
there  is  need  for  much  more  simplification  and  standardiza¬ 
tion.  For  example,  sizes  of  ready-made  clothing  are  far  from 
standardized.  Size  sixteen  made  by  one  manufacturer  may 
fit  you,  but  size  sixteen  made  by  another  manufacturer  is  too 
small.  Sizes  in  children’s  clothing  likewise  vary,  and  almost 
no  children’s  ready-made  clothing  is  made  large  enough  for  the 
age  it  is  labeled.  For  instance,  size  three  is  seldom  large 
enough  for  a  three-year-old  child. 

Mention  some  article  which  has  given  you  difficulty 
because  of  a  lack  of  standard  sizes. 

What  other  products  do  you  know  which  have  been  stand¬ 
ardized  as  to  size? 

Can  the  consumer  depend  on  brands?  The  numerous  kinds 
of  commodities  which  are  given  brand  names  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  believed  by  some  people  to  be  superior  in  quality.  It  is 
true  that  some  manufacturers  take  every  precaution  to  make 
certain  brands  of  the  finest  quality.  But  unfortunately,  all 
manufacturers  do  not  maintain  the  same  quality  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  bear  the  same  brand  names  from  year  to  year.  For 
example,  a  housewife  may  find  a  brand  of  canned  goods  which 
she  likes.  But  in  a  few  months  she  may  suddenly  realize  that 
this  brand  is  no  longer  satisfactory. 

A  story  describing  the  way  in  which  several  kinds  of  silk 
stockings  were  sold  under  the  same  brand  name  will  illustrate 
how  qualities  under  the  same  brand  name  varied.  A  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  had  built  up  a  large  business  for  the  sale  of  his 
hose,  sold  his  business.  He  sold  the  right  to  use  the  brand 
name  to  a  wholesaler  who  secured  his  hose  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  factories.  Before  long  many  complaints  were  made 
against  this  brand  of  hose  because,  naturally,  the  quality 
was  no  longer  uniform;  many  of  the  hose  were  inferior  in 
quality. 
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Obviously,  it  is  not  safe  for  the  consumer  to  depend  entirely 
upon  brands  as  a  means  of  securing  good  quality. 

It  has  been  said  that  “repetition  is  reputation.”  Have 
you  acquired  any  ideas  about  the  quality  of  a  brand  be¬ 
cause  you  have  seen  it  advertised  repeatedly? 

How  certificates  and  labels  may  indicate  quality.  When 
the  United  States  Government  purchases  clothing  for  its 
soldiers  and  sailors,  or  any  textiles  such  as  blankets,  sheets,  or 
towels,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  works  out  a  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  garments  must  have  a  certain  type  of  construction ; 
the  fabrics  must  meet  the  required  specifications,  such  as  a 
certain  quality  of  cotton  fiber,  a  specified  breaking  strength,  a 
certain  number  of  threads  to  the  inch,  color  fastness,  and  so 
forth.  All  such  specifications  make  for  a  good  quality.  Any 
manufacturer  who  wishes  to  bid  for  the  contract  to  furnish 
these  articles  must  submit  samples  of  his  product.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  given  to  the  bidder  who  can  furnish  the  required  quality 
of  goods  at  the  lowest  price. 

When  the  individual  consumer  wishes  to  purchase  clothing 
or  textiles,  he  cannot  open  bids  in  this  manner  because  his  pur¬ 
chases  are  small.  There  is  some  help,  however,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer  because  some  manufacturers  are  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  standardizing 
their  own  products  and  labeling  them  with  brand  names. 
Groups  of  manufacturers  have  formed  associations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  standardizing  qualities.  For  example,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Finishers  of  Textile  Fabrics  use  a  label  called  the 
“Nafal  Label”  (see  Figure  28),  which  indicates  a  good  quality 
of  color  fastness.  Permission  to  use  this  label  is  granted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Washington  to  any  member  of  the  association  who  proves  that 
the  dye  used  in  his  product  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

Many  other  commercial  standards  have  been  established 
by  manufacturers  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Some  of  the  labels  indicating  these 
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standards  are  shown  in  Figure  29,  on  page  172.  Note  that  these 
trademarks  indicate  that  the  quality  of  these  brands  has  been 
established  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government , 
This  is  important,  because  it  means  that  the  quality  of  the 
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FIG.  28.  NAFAL  LABEL 

(Courtesy,  National  Association  of  Finishers  of  Textile  Fabrics.) 


merchandise  will  be  maintained  without  dropping  below  the 
minimum  requirements  from  time  to  time. 

The  responsibility  of  the  consumer  to  the  merchant.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  the  responsibility  of  the  producers 
to  consumers  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  consumer  has  a  responsibility  to  the  merchants 
from  whom  he  buys.  Since  we  expect  honesty  and  reliability 
from  them,  what  should  they  expect  in  return? 

1.  Purchasers  should  endeavor  to  select  the  right  article 
the  first  time,  thus  avoiding  returned  and  exchanged  goods. 
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All  exchanged  and  returned  goods  cost  the  merchant  money 
because  his  sales  force  must  take  the  time  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  purchaser,  and  because  he  may  have  lost  the  sale 
of  the  article. 


This  product  is  GUARANTEED  to  comply 
with  U.  S.  Government  Master  Specification 
No.  164  for  Blue-Black  Writing  Ink. 


CERTIFIED 

THIS  LIQUID  SOAP  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  CONTAIN  OVER  18% 
ANHYDROUS  SOAP  WHEN  TESTED  BY  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS  METHOD  OF  TESTING.  COPIES  OF  U.  S.  BUREA 
nr  STANDARDS  CIRCULAR  No.  124  SHOWING  METHOD  n 
ESTING  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST  TO 


This  Soap  is  From  Batch  No. 


Wmmm 


CERTIFIED  LABORATORY  CERTIFICATE  OF  TEST  OF  THIS  SOAP  WILL  BE. 
FURNISHED  t^PON  REQUEST 


FIG.  29.  LABELS  USED  ON  PRODUCTS  TESTED  AND 
APPROVED  BY  THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
(Courtesy,  Bobrick  Manufacturing  Corporation  and  Liberty  Ink  Company.) 


2.  A  purchaser  should  refrain  from  mishandling  goods  on 
display.  There  is  an  enormous  spoilage  of  goods  each  year 
from  this  cause.  The  girl  who  is  buying  silk  stockings  runs  her 
hand  down  the  leg  of  the  stocking,  and  a  rough  finger  nail 
snags  a  silk  thread.  The  woman  who  is  buying  fruit  bruises 
it  by  handling  it  roughly.  We  have  all  seen  the  counters  of 
“marked-down”  goods  soiled  from  handling  with  dirty  fingers. 
Surely  it  is  not  expecting  too  much  for  the  consumer  to  refrain 
from  injuring  merchandise  she  does  not  purchase. 

3.  Shoppers  should  avoid  if  possible  shopping  at  the  hours 
of  the  day  when  the  stores  are  busiest.  The  merchant  must 
employ  more  clerks  to  give  good  service  to  his  customers  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
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4.  Purchasers  should  avoid  asking  for  rush  deliveries  and 
for  the  delivery  of  small  purchases.  This  is  expensive  for  the 
merchant,  because  he  must  therefore  operate  more  delivery 
trucks. 

5.  The  consumer  should  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  using  a 
charge  account.  The  credit  system  by  which  the  customer 
can  pay  his  bills  at  stated  intervals  instead  of  with  every  pur¬ 
chase  means  extra  trouble  and  expense  for  the  merchant.  Is  it 
fair  to  go  to  a  cash  and  carry  store  when  one  has  the  money, 
and  go  to  another  merchant  and  charge  the  purchase  when  one 
will  not  have  the  money  until  the  end  of  the  month? 

A  problem  for  the  consumer  to  think  about.  Who  is  it  that 
pays  for  the  bad  practices  of  shoppers  who  spoil  merchandise 
and  waste  the  salesman’s  time?  The  merchant  must  pay  for 
these  expensive  habits  of  his  customers,  but  since  he  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  profit  he  must  charge  enough  for  his  goods  to 
cover  such  losses.  Spoiled  merchandise,  extra  clerks,  book¬ 
keepers  for  a  credit  system,  and  extra  delivery  trucks  are  paid 
for  by  the  larger  price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  his  pur¬ 
chases.  It  would  seem  that  bad  shopping  habits  are  boom¬ 
erangs  which  return  to  cause  the  consumer  a  loss. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF  FOOD, 
CLOTHING,  AND  SHELTER 

Some  actual  problems  in  buying  which  you  and  your  family 
may  encounter  are  given  below.  Class  discussion  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  these  problems  may  help  you  to  manage  your  own 
purchasing  problems  more  wisely. 

1.  How  does  balanced  spending  help  us  to  get  more  for  our 
money?  Balanced  spending  means  a  right  distribution  of 
money  among  different  items  of  expenditure.  How  will 
balanced  spending  help  us  to  secure  more  adequate  and 
satisfactory  clothing  for  ourselves?  How  can  balanced 
spending  help  to  secure  a  more  healthful  diet?  How  would 
you  apportion  a  food  budget  of  fifty  dollars  a  month?  How 
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can  balanced  spending  in  the  house-furnishing  budget  help 
to  secure  a  more  adequate  and  completely  furnished  house? 

Would  you  recommend  spending  a  large  portion  of  the 
budget  for  one  excellent  garment,  or  for  one  kind  of  food,  or 
for  the  furnishing  of  one  room?  Why,  or  why  not? 

2.  At  what  type  of  store  can  we  buy  most  cheaply,  the  chain 
store,  the  mail-order  store,  or  the  individually  owned  store? 
Make  some  comparisons.  Select  some  food  commodities, 
some  articles  of  clothing,  and  some  pieces  of  house  furnish¬ 
ing  such  as  kitchen  cabinets  or  mattresses,  and  find  where 
you  can  buy  a  good  quality  cheapest.  Be  sure  that  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  articles  are  the  same. 

If  possible  compare  the  same  brands  in  foods,  in  clothing, 
and  in  house  furnishings. 

3.  When  is  it  cheaper  to  buy  goods  ready-made  or  to  prepare 
them  at  home?  Compare  the  cost  of  foods  prepared  at  home, 
such  as  cake,  canned  fruit,  and  cooked  meats,  with  the  same 
foods  already  prepared.  Compare  the  cost  of  a  ready-made 
garment  with  the  cost  of  a  garment  made  at  home.  Make 
the  same  comparisons  for  the  cost  of  curtains,  sheets,  towels, 
and  napkins.  Be  sure  to  compare  articles  of  the  same 
quality. 

4.  Why  is  familiarity  with  brands  an  advantage  to  the  shop¬ 
per?  What  brands  of  clothing,  foods,  and  house  furnishings 
are  handled  in  your  local  stores? 

5.  Investigate  the  costs  of  renting  and  owning  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Select  a  certain  type  of  house  and  find  out  what 
the  average  rent  is  for  that  type  of  house.  Then  find  the 
costs  of  owning  the  same  house.  These  costs  will  include 
taxes,  insurance,  water  rates,  repairs,  and  property  valua¬ 
tions. 

6.  Compare  the  prices  of  cash  purchases  and  of  buying  on  the 
installment  plan  in  your  stores  for  furniture  and  for  cloth¬ 
ing.  About  what  per  cent  is  added  to  the  cost  of  an  article 
when  it  is  purchased  on  the  installment  plan?  Under  what 
conditions  is  buying  on  the  installment  plan  advisable? 
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7.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  your  understanding  of  the 
buying  problem?  Do  you  feel  any  added  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  consumer?  Have  you  changed  any  of  your 
habits  of  buying  and  how? 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  advertising  to  the  consumer? 
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Problem  5 

WHAT  PLAN  FOR  SAVING  MEETS  OUR  NEEDS? 

Questions  to  make  you  think.  Before  beginning  your  study 
of  this  problem,  try  to  answer  these  questions.  After  your 
study  answer  them  again  to  see  if  you  have  changed  any  of 
your  ideas. 

1.  If  a  boy  or  girl  saves  twenty-five  dollars,  how  can  he  or 
she  invest  it  wisely?  Suggest  two  ways. 

2.  The  Smith  family  has  received  five  thousand  dollars  from 
the  estate  of  a  relative.  They  never  had  any  money  to  invest 
before  and  do  not  know  how  to  invest  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Where  can  they  get  reliable  advice?  Would  you  recommend 
government  bonds,  stock  in  an  oil  company,  an  apartment 
building,  or  a  savings  account  in  the  bank?  Give  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  of  investing  the 
money. 

3.  How  much  insurance  is  considered  about  the  right 
amount  for  a  man  or  woman  to  carry? 

4.  How  can  we  make  saving  seem  less  disagreeable?  Under 
what  circumstances  can  a  family  save  too  much  money? 

5.  How  can  the  younger  members  of  a  family  help  save  to¬ 
ward  some  coveted  possession? 

Have  you  any  need  for  saving?  To  most  boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  had  long  experience  in  earning  money  and  paying 
their  own  way,  this  question  is  more  or  less  meaningless.  They 
agree  that,  in  general,  saving  is  a  good  thing,  but  not  a  thing 
which  touches  them  personally.  Their  wants  have  always  been 
supplied  without  much  effort  on  their  own  part.  Saving 
sounds  disagreeable  and  like  something  which  belongs  to  the 
years  ahead  when  they  will  be  saving  for  old  age. 

But  the  need  for  saving  does  touch  the  present  life  of  most 
boys  and  girls,  because  they  all  want  money  to  spend  for 
particular  things,  and  the  newer  theory  of  saving  is  saving  to 
spend.  Saving  need  not  be  unpleasant  scrimping,  but  rather 
looking  ahead  a  bit  and  deciding  what  one  wants  most.  Per- 
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haps  you  want  a  month  at  a  summer  camp,  a  vacation  trip  to 
some  scenic  spot,  a  typewriter,  a  dog,  or  a  radio.  If  you  want 
one  of  these  things  more  than  you  want  the  daily  ice-cream 
sundae,  the  too-frequent  movie,  or  the  new  clothes  that  are  not 
really  needed,  then  you  can  plan  to  save  for  it. 

The  common  mistake  in  saving  is  to  let  it  come  last.  People 
spend  first  and  think  they  will  save  what  is  left,  but  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  nothing  left.  The  first  principle  of  saving  is 
to  decide  upon  a  reasonable  amount  and  then  set  it  aside  before 
spending  the  weekly  or  monthly  income.  If  you  want  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  or  a  police  dog  and  must  save  until  you  have  enough 
money,  the  easiest  way  to  save  is  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month  until  you  have  enough.  Systematic  saving  where  sav¬ 
ings  are  set  aside  first  will  steadily  and  surely  count  up. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  forgo  what  one  wishes  to  do  at  the 
moment  in  favor  of  some  future  thing.  Refraining  from  an 
ice-cream  cone  seems  to  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  typewriter 
which  one  wishes  to  buy,  and  so  we  spend  the  five  cents  "just 
this  once”  for  the  ice-cream  cone.  But  “just  this  once” 
occurs  too  often  and  the  savings  are  not  made.  Saving  shows 
considerable  strength  of  character  when  one  wishes  very  much 
to  spend  the  money  for  some  immediate  pleasure.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  give  way  to  the  desire  of  the  moment,  no  matter 
how  much  one  wants  some  larger  thing  in  the  future.  If  we 
persist,  however,  saving  will  eventually  become  a  habit. 

Forming  the  habit  of  saving  systematically  helps  to  build 
character,  and  might  well  be  added  to  the  list  of  character 
traits  in  the  first  unit  of  study  on  “Getting  Along  with  Other 
People.”  But,  although  the  habit  of  thrift  in  money  matters 
is  desirable  from  every  standpoint,  the  thought  of  saving 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  all  else  from  one’s  mind.  To 
save  for  the  sake  of  saving  is  not  desirable  and  helps  to  encour¬ 
age  the  wrong  character  traits  —  stinginess,  narrow-minded- 
ness,  and  selfishness.  Remember  that  our  principle  of  saving 
is  to  save  to  spend,  and  we  might  add,  to  spend  wisely. 

Name  some  personal  project  for  which  you  think  you 
might  start  systematic  saving.  Have  you  any  particular 
scheme  of  saving  which  has  become  a  habit? 
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One  scheme  for  systematic  saving.  Bankers  and  others  who 
have  had  experience  in  financial  matters  realize  the  importance 
of  systematic  saving.  The  plan  of  saving  through  a  Christmas 
Club  is  one  which  most  banks  offer  to  their  customers.  The 
accompanying  advertisement,  taken  from  a  daily  newspaper, 
explains  how  this  scheme  works.  Notice  that  three  per  cent 
interest  is  paid  on  these  savings. 

What  plans  for  Christmas  Clubs  or  for  other  savings  do 
your  local  banks  offer? 


Our  New  Christmas  Club 
is  Now  Open 

Start  your  Christmas  activities  by  joining  our 
Christmas  Club  —  now  open. 

Join  the  ranks  of  those  thousands  of  present  members 
who  enter  the  Christmas  season  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  heavy  pocketbook.  Classes  to  suit  every  income. 


J  Class  25  Members  paying  25  cents  a  week  for  V 

"  fifty  weeks  will  receive . $12.50  ™ 

Class  50  Members  paying  50  cents  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $25.00 

Class  100  Members  paying  $1.00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $50.00 

Class  200  Members  paying  $2.00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $100.00 

Class  300  Members  paying  $3-00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $150.00 

Class  400  Members  paying  $4.00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $200.00 

Class  500  Members  paying  $5.00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $250.00 

Class  1000  Members  paying  $10.00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $500.00 

Class  2000  Members  paying  $20. 00  a  week  for 

fifty  weeks  will  receive . $1000.00 

m  With  3  per  cent  interest  added  if  all  payments  m 
are  made  regularly  or  in  advance  / 


CHECKS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  CLUB  WILL 
BE  IN  MAIL  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  1 


First  National  Bank 


FIG.  30 

(Courtesy  First  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh.) 
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Why  should  a  family  save?  All  the  members  of  a  family 
who  are  old  enough  to  understand  should  know  about  the 
family  savings  and  help  to  do  their  share.  If  the  family  has 
some  particular  goals  for  its  saving,  the  interest  will  be  more 
keen.  Let  us  see  how  the  theory  of  saving  to  spend  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  family  group. 

Often  the  family  is  saving  to  buy  some  new  piece  of  house¬ 
hold  equipment,  such  as  new  living-room  furniture,  an  electric 
refrigerator,  or  a  new  picture.  Perhaps  the  family  is  saving 
until  they  can  buy  an  automobile.  Every  member  of  the 
family  should  have  a  share  in  such  saving,  for  here  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  to  practice  cooperation.  At  the  same  time  every 
member  will  be  cultivating  the  habit  of  saving,  and  finding 
that  saving  can  be  agreeable. 

Saving  for  the  education  of  the  children  is  another  goal  in 
family  saving  which  should  be  understood  and  worked  for  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  College  educations  are  expen¬ 
sive  and  in  most  families  must  be  planned  for  long  ahead. 

Saving  for  emergencies  such  as  illness  and  loss  of  work  by  the 
wage  earners  is  another  goal  in  saving  that  every  family  should 
take  into  account.  Very  tragic  situations  can  arise  when  ill¬ 
ness  or  a  stopping  of  the  income  occurs.  Fortunate  is  the 
family  that  has  an  emergency  fund  to  pay  doctors  and  hospi¬ 
tals  when  sickness  comes,  and  fortunate  when  there  is  money  to 
buy  food  and  pay  the  rent  when  the  income  ceases. 

Saving  for  old  age  is  a  goal  in  saving  that  nearly  every  in¬ 
dividual  must  strive  toward.  It  is  difficult  for  the  young  per¬ 
son  to  realize  what  it  means  to  be  old,  unable  to  work,  and 
with  no  means  of  support.  But  it  is  pleasanter  to  save  than  to 
be  dependent  upon  others  for  one’s  living. 

Can  you  describe  any  unhappy  family  situation  which 
occurred  because  the  family  had  failed  to  save? 

How  shall  we  invest  our  savings?  Convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  saving,  the  next  step  is  to  find  out  how  we  can  invest 
our  savings  safely,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  yield  the 
largest  return.  It  is  not  enough  to  save  and  keep  the  money 
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idle ;  we  must  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Just  how  to  invest 
savings  is  always  an  individual  problem,  but  we  can  learn  about 
the  usual  kinds  of  investments,  and,  when  the  time  comes, 
make  a  choice. 

Money  can  be  invested  in  permanent  goods.  The  family 
which  buys  sturdy  furniture,  good  rugs,  fine  paintings,  and 
labor-saving  devices  with  its  savings  has  invested  in  permanent 
goods.  This  is  sometimes  termed  household  capital.  These 
things  bring  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  home. 

Money  can  be  invested  in  ourselves.  A  young  man  half¬ 
way  through  his  college  course  was  left  a  few  thousand  dollars 
by  an  uncle  who  died.  His  father  wanted  him  to  invest  it  in 
real  estate,  but  the  young  man  said  that  he  was  going  to  invest 
it  in  his  own  training;  that  now  he  could  take  the  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  medical  course  which  would  fit  him  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine.  This  young  man  had  the  right  idea  about  the  true 
value  of  investing  one’s  money.  Invest  it  where  it  will  bring 
the  most  satisfying  and  the  greatest  returns. 

Money  can  be  invested  to  yield  an  income.  There  are 
several  types  of  investments  which  bring  an  income.  Money 
can  “work”  for  us.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  earn 
an  income  for  us  are  described  below. 

Savings  accounts  in  banks.  Savings  accounts  in  banks  bring 
a  return  of  about  three  per  cent  and  are  considered  very  safe 
and  conservative.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  to 
make  sure  that  the  bank  is  safe  and  reliable.  During  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  beginning  in  1929,  hundreds  of  banks  all  over 
the  country  closed  their  doors.  Thousands  of  people  lost  all 
or  a  large  portion  of  their  savings  in  these  bank  failures.  Banks 
that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  considered  safer 
because  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Government.  But  even  these  banks  may 
fail.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Figure  31)  reproduces 
a  page  from  a  savings  account  book  showing  deposits,  with¬ 
drawals,  and  the  interest  on  the  money  which  was  on  deposit. 

Insurance  policies.  There  are  various  kinds  of  insurance 
policies.  Before  taking  out  a  policy,  one  should  investigate 
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the  different  kinds  of  insurance  and  select  the  kind  of  policy 
that  is  most  desirable  for  one’s  own  particular  case.  There  is 
ordinary  life  insurance,  which  means  that  a  sum  of  money  is 
paid  to  one’s  beneficiary  at  death.  There  is  accident  and 
health  insurance,  which  means  that  one  receives  money  in 
case  of  a  serious  accident  or  of  continued  illness.  Sometimes 
the  accident  and  health  policy  is  written  so  as  to  pay  monthly 
payments  and  sometimes  a  lump  sum  in  case  of  accident  or  ill¬ 
ness.  Still  another  form  of  insurance  is  the  endowment  policy, 
which  insures  that  at  a  certain  age  one  will  receive  a  sum  of 
money.  Another  type  of  insurance  guarantees  to  pay  a 
monthly  income  to  the  insured  after  a  certain  age.  Different 
combinations  of  these  insurance  policies  can  be  secured  in  the 
same  policy. 

Policies  may  be  of  the  participating  or  the  non-participating 
type.  The  difference  between  these  types  is  that  in  the  par¬ 
ticipating  type  the  company  pays  dividends  on  its  earnings  to 
the  policy  holders  and  in  the  non-participating  type  no  divi¬ 
dend  is  paid.  The  dividends  paid  in  the  participating  policy 
may  be  subtracted  from  the  premium  or  may  be  used  to  buy 
additional  insurance.  The  non-participating  policy  has  a 
cheaper  premium,  but  is  not  generally  regarded  as  so  desirable. 

What  type  of  insurance  would  you  choose  for  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  three  small  children?  For  a  twenty-one- 
year-old  unmarried  man  with  no  dependents?  For  a 
five-year-old  child?  For  a  professional  woman  who  earns 
a  good  salary  and  has  no  family? 

Investments  in  real  estate.  The  rent  from  property  is  the  re¬ 
turn  from  a  real  estate  investment.  A  property  bought  for 
$12,500  brings  $130  a  month,  or  $1560  a  year,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  12^  per  cent  of  the  investment.  At  first  thought, 
this  seems  a  large  earning  for  the  money  invested,  but  the 
taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  janitor  service,  and  water  bill  cost 
about  $750  each  year,  so  that  the  money  invested  earns  only 
about  6  per  cent  after  all. 

Some  investment  authorities  believe  that  real  estate  is  a 
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somewhat  risky  investment  for  the  average  person,  because  it 
requires  expert  management  to  avoid  losses  through  deprecia¬ 
tion,  through  lack  of  occupants,  through  assessments  on  street 
improvements,  and  through  repairs  and  upkeep.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  trained  judgment  to  buy  property  which  increases  in 
value  due  to  location.  On  the  whole,  it  is  considered  safer  for 
the  average  investor  to  lend  money  on  real  estate  mortgages 
rather  than  to  buy  property  and  manage  it  himself. 

Is  there  any  district  in  your  city  where  property  values 
have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years?  A  district  where 
the  values  decreased?  What  were  the  reasons? 

Investments  in  the  Postal  Savings  System  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  Savings  Certificates.  One  can  deposit  ten 
cents  at  a  time  in  the  Postal  Savings  system,  and,  when  a 
dollar  has  been  deposited,  receive  a  Postal  Savings  Certificate. 
These  certificates  pay  2  per  cent  interest  and  can  be  exchanged 
in  amounts  of  twenty  dollars  or  more  for  Postal  Savings  Bonds 
which  pay  2^/2  per  cent  interest.  They  can  also  be  exchanged 
for  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  which  pay  approximately 
4  per  cent  compounded.  In  five  years’  time  a  twenty-dollar 
certificate  becomes  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  an  eighty-dollar 
certificate,  one  hundred  dollars,  and  an  eight-hundred-dollar 
certificate,  one  thousand  dollars. 

Investments  in  building  and  loan  associations.  Building 
and  loan  associations  investment  is  considered  very  good  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  for  regular  systematic  savings.  Many  of  us 
find  it  hard  to  save  unless  we  have  a  regular  demand  for  sav¬ 
ings.  When  we  invest  in  a  building  and  loan  association,  we 
buy  shares  of  capital  stock  in  the  company,  but  we  pay  for 
these  a  little  at  a  time,  making  small  monthly  or  weekly  pay¬ 
ments.  When  the  stock  is  paid  for,  the  investor  may  draw 
out  the  entire  amount  plus  what  dividends  have  been  earned 
up  to  that  time ;  or  he  may  have  used  the  dividends  to  add  to 
his  payments,  and  thus  pay  for  his  stock  sooner. 

Building  and  loan  associations  are  organized  and  operated 
according  to  special  state  laws,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
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financial  organizations,  an  investigation  should  be  made  before 
one  is  selected  for  investment,  since  there  are  some  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  safe. 

Investments  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Still  another  way  of  in¬ 
vesting  money  is  in  stocks  and  bonds.  These  we  buy  outright 
and  expect  to  receive  an  income  from  the  money  we  have  so 
invested. 

Bonds  are  considered  a  safer  investment  than  stocks,  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this.  A  poor  bond  is  not  so  safe  as 
good  stock.  Bonds  pay  a  regular  annual  income  which  varies 
in  amount.  United  States  Government  bonds,  which  are  very 
safe  and  conservative  as  an  investment,  pay  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  Bonds  issued  by  municipalities  and  counties  pay  but 
little  more.  Bonds  issued  by  business  and  industrial  concerns 
generally  pay  higher  rates.  The  more  safe  and  conservative 
the  bond  may  be  as  an  investment,  the  smaller  rate  of  interest 
it  is  likely  to  pay.  When  bonds  are  offered  which  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  six  per  cent,  it  probably  means  that  the  security  is 
not  very  sound. 

How  do  stocks  differ  from  bonds?  When  we  buy  bonds,  it 
means  that  we  are  lending  money  to  be  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  by  the  company  which  issues  the  bonds.  All  that  the 
Government  or  company  owns  is  security  for  our  investment 
in  bonds. 

When  we  buy  stock,  it  means  that  we  have  purchased  part 
ownership  in  the  company  which  issues  the  stock.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  prospers  and  makes  money,  then  the  stockholders  re¬ 
ceive  their  share  of  the  company’s  earnings.  These  are  called 
dividends. 

Bonds  are  considered  a  safer  investment  than  stocks,  be¬ 
cause  a  company  may  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
which  it  has  issued,  but  not  be  able  to  pay  dividends  to  stock¬ 
holders.  The  interest  on  bonds  must  always  be  paid  first. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  a  company  has  to  suspend  pay¬ 
ment  on  its  bonds,  and  if  the  company  fails,  bondholders  as 
well  as  stockholders  may  lose  the  money  which  they  invested. 

Another  difference  between  stocks  and  bonds  is  in  the  fluctu- 
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ation  of  values  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  themselves.  Market 
prices  for  stocks  vary  much  more  than  for  bonds.  We  may 
buy  a  share  of  stock  at  one  hundred  dollars  (par)  and  find  to 
our  dismay  that  it  very  quickly  has  dropped  to  seventy-five 
dollars.  If  it  never  rises  again  in  value  or  if  we  are  forced  to 
sell  at  that  price,  then  we  have  lost  twenty-five  dollars  of  our 
capital  investment  outright.  Many  people  who  buy  stocks 
buy  with  the  hope  that  the  values  will  go  up  and  they  can  sell 
at  a  profit.  They  speculate  in  stocks. 

Market  prices  of  bonds  also  go  up  and  down,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  lose  considerable  money  in  this  way.  On  the  whole, 
prices  of  bonds  do  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  those  of  stocks.  For 
this  reason  bonds  are  a  more  conservative  investment. 

Some  general  suggestions  for  investing  money.  With  so 
many  ways  of  investing  money  available,  it  becomes  quite  a 
problem  to  choose  wisely.  Even  the  small  investor  who  has 
but  a  very  limited  amount  of  money  has  a  real  problem  to 
solve.  His  investment  may  mean  more  to  him  than  to  the 
person  with  considerable  money  to  invest. 

1.  An  investor  should  make  sure  that  the  money  which  he 
invests  is  safe,  and  that  the  income  from  it  will  be  certain  and 
regular.  Only  the  investor  who  has  other  safe  Investments 
which  insure  him  a  comfortable  living  can  afford  to  take  chances 
with  uncertain  investments. 

2.  Diversity  of  investments  is  a  rule  which  makes  for  safety. 
If  “all  the  eggs  are  in  one  basket,”  it  may  mean  that  all  one’s 
savings  are  lost.  Even  the  small  investor  can  plan  different 
kinds  of  investments  for  his  savings. 

3.  Investments  should  not  require  too  much  time  and  at¬ 
tention.  Investments  in  real  estate  mean  that  someone  must 
constantly  attend  to  such  matters  as  taxes,  Insurance,  and 
repairs.  Investments  in  stocks  and  in  some  bonds  mean  that 
the  owner  must  watch  the  financial  market. 

4.  Investments  should  be  readily  convertible  into  ready 
money  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies.  A  certain  portion  of 
one’s  savings  should  be  kept  in  a  savings  account,  in  a  building 
and  loan  association  which  permits  withdrawals  at  any  time,  in 
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government  bonds,  or  in  some  other  way  which  will  give  one 
ready  cash  if  needed.  Investments  in  real  estate,  stocks,  or 
some  types  of  bonds  may  not  be  convertible  into  ready  cash 
without  considerable  loss  to  the  investor. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Invite  an  insurance  agent  to  talk  to  the  class  about  the  different 
types  of  policies  and  their  particular  advantages. 

2.  Investigate  building  and  loan  associations.  How  can  one  invest 
in  such  an  association?  How  can  one  borrow  money?  What  are 
the  local  organizations?  The  following  reference  will  be  helpful: 
Andrews,  Benjamin  R.  Economics  of  the  Household ,  pp.  1 39-1 50. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.) 

3.  Is  there  ever  justification  for  calling  a  person  who  manages  to  save 
money  a  “tightwad”?  Why?  Do  you  think  people  are  ever 
called  so  unfairly? 

4.  A  family  in  your  community  purchases  a  house  for  $5000  and  can 
pay  $2000  down.  Will  it  be  better  for  them  to  mortgage  the  house 
by  obtaining  a  loan  from  a  bank  or  through  a  building  and  loan 
association? 

5.  Is  a  friend  or  relative  who  wishes  to  sell  you  stock  or  bonds  a  safe 
adviser?  —  especially  when  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  stock  or  bond 
he  wishes  to  sell?  Why,  or  why  not? 

6.  List  the  kinds  of  permanent  goods  in  which  a  family  may  well  invest 
their  money.  Should  they  invest  all  their  money  in  this  manner? 

7.  What  harm  may  come  to  the  man  who  saves  for  the  sake  of  saving? 
Describe  him  as  a  father,  a  husband,  a  citizen. 

8.  At  what  periods  in  a  family’s  life  can  saving  best  be  accomplished? 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  may  stocks  be  a  safer  investment  than  a 
bond? 

10.  Read  and  discuss  Pure  Gold,  by  0.  E.  Rolvaag.  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  1930.)  How  did  their  attitude  toward  savings  affect  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  people  in  this  story? 

REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Andrews,  B.  R.  Economics  of  the  Household,  chapters  4  and  5.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1925. 

Cornish,  N.  H.  The  Standard  of  Living,  chapter  13.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923. 

Friend,  Mata  R.  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income,  pp.  72-79, 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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Jordan,  David.  Investments.  Prentice-Hall  Company. 

Riley,  Eugene  B.  Economics  for  Secondary  Schools ,  chapters  5,  13,  14. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1924. 

Taber,  C.  W.,  and  Wardall,  R.  A.  Economics  of  the  Family.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  1923. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine.  “The  Investor’s  Service.”  Monthly 
articles  on  investment  topics. 

A  SUMMARY  TO  HELP  US  ORGANIZE  AND  USE 
WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  THE 
FAMILY’S  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 
After  the  study  of  any  topic,  we  try  different  ways  of  check¬ 
ing  up  on  what  we  have  learned.  First,  we  can  test  ourselves 
by  trying  to  make  honest  answers  to  the  questions  given  below 
in  the  Standards  for  the  Management  of  Finances  in  the  Fam¬ 
ily.  Second,  we  can  test  our  ability  to  use  the  ideas  which  we 
have  acquired  by  trying  to  make  complete  answers  to  the  Ques¬ 
tions  for  Summarizing  and  Testing.  Third,  we  can  test  our 
ability  to  make  practical  use  of  what  we  have  learned  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  out  some  Home  Projects. 

STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
FINANCES  IN  THE  FAMILY 

I.  What  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  spending 
my  money? 

1.  Do  I  waste  it  in  transient  pleasures  or  spend  for 
permanent  satisfaction? 

2.  Can  I  be  proud  of  the  character  revealed  by  my 
method  of  spending  money? 

II.  Is  the  family  ideal  of  how  to  spend  its  income  worth 
while? 

1.  Does  the  family  try  to  live  beyond  its  income? 

2.  Is  the  income  adequate  to  provide  a  decent  stand¬ 
ard  of  living? 

III.  Do  I  plan  ahead  for  spending  my  money? 

1.  Do  I  know  how  much  I  can  spend  for  clothing? 

2.  For  school  supplies? 

3.  For  recreation? 

4.  For  gifts? 
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5.  Do  I  plan  to  save  a  definite  amount? 

IV.  Are  the  family  finances  organized  intelligently? 

1.  Do  the  husband  and  wife  cooperate? 

2.  Do  the  children  who  are  old  enough  have  their 
share  in  planning  the  budget? 

V.  Does  the  family  use  a  budget  system  for  spending? 

VI.  Do  I  keep  a  personal  expense  account? 

1.  Is  it  simple  enough  so  it  is  not  a  burden? 

2.  Do  I  study  my  expenditures  for  mistakes  and 
leaks? 

VII.  Does  the  family  keep  a  household  expense  account? 

1.  Is  it  simple? 

2.  Does  it  show  how  the  money  is  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  family? 

3.  Do  all  the  members  of  the  family  (who  are  old 
enough)  share  in  keeping  the  accounts? 

VIII.  Do  I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  consumer? 

1.  Do  I  seek  available  scientific  information  before 
purchasing? 

2.  Do  I  evaluate  sales  talk  impersonally? 

3.  Do  I  avoid  being  influenced  by  advertising? 

4.  Do  I  buy  only  what  I  really  need,  and  not  because 
of  social  pressure? 

IX.  Do  I  purchase  when  possible  inspected  and  guaranteed 
products  ? 

X.  Do  I  discharge  my  responsibility  to  the  merchant? 

1.  By  avoiding  the  return  and  exchange  of  goods? 

2.  By  refraining  from  mishandling  goods? 

3.  By  shopping  if  possible  when  the  stores  are  not 
crowded  ? 

4.  By  not  abusing  my  charge  account? 

XI.  Do  I  get  the  most  for  my  money? 

1.  Do  I  purchase  food  at  the  cheapest  store? 

2.  Do  I  buy  in  the  quantities  most  economical  for 
my  needs? 

3.  Do  I  know  brands  and  qualities? 

4.  Do  I  select  clothing  according  to  adequate  stand¬ 
ards? 
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5.  Do  I  practice  balanced  spending  in  my  clothing 
budget? 

6.  Do  I  buy  ready-to-wear  clothing  when  it  is  wise? 
Do  I  make  my  clothing  when  there  is  a  real  saving? 

7.  Has  the  family  selected  a  place  to  live  in  which  is 
adequate  for  the  family  needs? 

8.  Has  the  family  selected  the  best  house  which  can 
be  obtained  (either  rented  or  owned)  within  the 
amount  allotted  for  housing? 

9.  Has  the  family  bought  furnishings  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  when  it  was  unwise? 

XI L  Do  I  save  regularly  and  systematically? 

1.  Do  I  save  for  a  particular  purpose? 

XIII.  Do  I  invest  my  savings  wisely? 

1.  For  permanent  goods? 

2.  For  self  improvement? 

XIV.  Do  I  choose  safe  investments? 

1.  By  avoiding  get-rich-quick  schemes? 

2.  By  seeking  a  trained  adviser? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARIZING  AND  TESTING 

1.  Observe  the  buying  habits  of  some  individual  or  family. 
Write  your  criticisms  of  these  habits  for  both  good  and  bad 
points.  Give  specific  examples  to  illustrate  the  points,  and 
make  your  criticisms  in  terms  of  the  general  principles  of 
buying  expressed  in  this  unit  of  work. 

2.  Create  an  imaginary  situation  in  a  family  in  which  you  will 
use  some  ideas  you  have  acquired  in  your  study  of  Unit 
One,  “Getting  Along  with  Other  People”;  Unit  Two,  “The 
Management  of  the  Housekeeping  Problem”;  and  Unit 
Three,  “The  Management  of  Finances  in  the  Family.” 
This  will  be  a  test  to  see  how  the  different  problems  in 
homemaking  are  interrelated. 

3.  Observe  the  management  of  financial  problems  by  some 
individual  or  family  that  you  know.  If  mistakes  are  being 
made,  suggest  remedies. 
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4.  Read  the  daily  newspapers  for  one  week  and  report  on  any 
items  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  management  of  financial 
problems  in  the  family.  Explain  how  these  events  may 
have  an  effect  on  the  financial  problems  of  an  individual  or 
a  family. 

5.  Make  a  fairly  long  list  of  ways  in  which  the  individual  or 
family  may  manage  their  finances  wisely: 

a.  When  deciding  for  what  things  to  spend  money. 

b.  When  planning  a  budget. 

c.  When  keeping  expense  accounts. 

d.  In  actual  buying. 

e.  In  savings  and  investments. 

HOME  PROJECTS  IN  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

1 .  Make  a  plan  for  managing  your  personal  financial  problems. 
This  plan  should  include: 

a.  A  plan  for  keeping  your  expense  accounts  for  one  year. 

b.  A  plan  for  your  personal  budget. 

c.  A  plan  for  your  savings  and  investments. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  check  up  on  your  success  in  following 
your  plans.  Criticize  what  you  have  done  in  terms  of  the 
principles  expressed  in  this  chapter. 

2.  If  you  are  engaged  in  any  business  project  keep  account  of 
your  expenses  and  profits.  Gardening,  carrying  papers, 
raising  chickens  are  things  which  high-school  students  often 
do  to  make  money. 

3.  Ask  your  parents’  permission  to  help  in  the  planning  of  a 
budget  for  family  expenditures. 

4.  Keep  a  record  of  your  experiences  in  buying  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  Try  to  apply  what  you  have  learned  about 
how  to  get  your  money’s  worth.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  check  up  on  your  buying  habits.  What  mistakes 
have  you  made?  What  wise  purchases  did  you  make? 

5.  See  how  much  you  can  contribute  to  the  real  income  of  the 
family  in  a  period  of  four  months.  Keep  a  record  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  of  time  expended. 


Unit  Four 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOME 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  a  study  of  the  problems  concerned 
with  child  care  and  training  may  be  of  interest  to  you  per¬ 
sonally?  Some  of  you  may  have  small  brothers  or  sisters; 
some  of  you  may  have  little  nephews  and  nieces;  others  may 
have  charge  of  nursery  classes  in  your  church ;  some  may  even 
earn  money  by  caring  for  small  children;  and  still  others 
may  plan  to  become  kindergarten  or  nursery-school  teachers. 
These  may  be  your  present  interests.  At  some  future  time 
your  interest  may  be  in  children  of  your  own. 

Whatever  our  contacts  with  small  children,  within  the  home 
or  elsewhere,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  them.  It  is  the  home, 
of  course,  that  makes  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  child’s 
environment,  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  home  realize  their  responsibility.  They  must  create 
for  the  little  child  an  environment  that  will  help  him  to  grow 
up  happy,  healthy,  with  good  habits,  and  with  desirable  charac¬ 
ter  traits.  Older  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  fathers  and  mothers 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  give  this  training.  It  is  another 
part  of  their  homemaking  responsibility. 

How  can  we  best  discharge  our  responsibilities  to  small 
children?  The  time  is  past  when  children  “jus’  grow”  like 
Topsy  in  Uncle  Toni's  Cabin.  Every  phase  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional,  should  be  guided 
by  older  people  who  have  studied  the  problems  of  child  care 
and  training.  Experts  in  child  guidance,  educators,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  nutritionists,  sociologists,  and  doctors  have  given  us 
some  guiding  principles  which  help  us  in  our  contacts  with 
little  children. 


It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  in  your 
study  of  child  development  you  have  an  actual 
child  to  observe.  If  there  is  no  small  child  in 
your  own  home,  you  may  have  a  small  relative 
or  a  small  neighbor,  whom  you  can  arrange  to 
observe.  Or  perhaps  you  can  make  frequent 
visits  to  a  nursery  or  kindergarten  where  you 
will  observe  one  or  two  particular  children. 

The  importance  of  arranging  for  actual 
children  for  study  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
When  you  study  literature,  you  have  books  to 
read;  when  you  study  botany,  you  have  plants 
to  examine;  and  when  you  study  the  violin, 
you  have  a  violin  to  play  upon.  It  is  no  less 
necessary  that  when  you  study  child  develop¬ 
ment,  you  have  one  or  more  children  to  watch 
and  study. 


Problem  1 


HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  A  LITTLE  CHILD  TO  ACQUIRE 
GOOD  HABITS  OF  BEHAVIOR? 

Some  problems  that  require  thought.  How  to  secure  obedi¬ 
ence  from  children  is  a  topic  that  long  has  been  discussed  by 
parents  and  other  adults  who  have  the  supervision  of  children. 
There  are  varying  views  about  the  best  method  of  securing 
good  behavior,  but,  unfortunately,  some  advocated  methods 
are  not  effective.  Psychologists  and  educators  have  given  the 
problem  of  discipline  considerable  study  in  recent  years. 
Surely  it  behooves  anyone  who  undertakes  the  care  of  a  child 
to  know  what  these  experts  recommend.  Do  you  know  how 
an  expert  in  child  guidance  would  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions? 

1.  Is  physical  punishment  effective  in  securing  obedience? 
Under  what  conditions  would  you  use  it?  When  refrain  from 
using  it? 

2.  What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who  screams,  kicks, 
throws  himself  on  the  floor,  when  he  cannot  get  his  own  way? 

3.  How  would  you  keep  a  three-year-old  child  from  running 
away  from  home? 

4.  How  would  you  treat  a  five-year-old  child  who  frequently 
told  fanciful  tales  about  what  she  saw  on  the  street,  at  school, 
or  in  her  own  room  at  night?  Would  you  call  her  a  liar  and 
punish  her? 

5.  How  would  you  proceed  when  a  two-year-old  child  in¬ 
sisted  on  pulling  the  books  off  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  book¬ 
case? 

6.  What  would  you  do  with  a  six-year-old  boy  who  was 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone  in  the  dark? 

The  small  members  of  the  family.  To  achieve  ideal  family 

life,  we  know  that  every  member  of  the  family  must  contribute 
his  share  of  service  and  behave  so  that  he  does  not  bring 
trouble  or  annoyance  into  the  family  circle.  We  feel  that  the 
older  members  of  the  family  can  consciously  assume  their 
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responsibilities  for  happy  family  relationships.  They  are  old 
enough  to  understand  the  difference  between  selfishness  and 
generosity,  between  bad  temper  and  good  nature,  and  be¬ 
tween  unreliability  and  reliability.  But  the  small  two-year- 
old  has  not  learned  to  understand  such  character  traits.  He 
has  no  concept  which  tells  him  he  is  unreliable  or  selfish  or 
bad-tempered. 

How,  then,  can  the  small  child  make  his  contribution  to 
happy  family  life?  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  older  members 
of  the  family  to  help  him  become  a  desirable  member  of  the 
family  group.  He  must  be  guided  in  his  behavior  so  that  he, 
too,  shall  contribute  something  worth  while  to  the  family 
life.  A  little  child  that  is  happy,  good-natured,  and  obedient 
makes  a  very  definite  contribution  to  a  happy  home.  But 
the  child  who  is  willfully  naughty,  has  violent  temper  tan¬ 
trums,  and  sulks  or  whines  continually  may  seriously  disrupt 
the  harmony  of  the  family  circle. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  older  members  to  help  the 
small  child  to  behave  in  a  desirable  way.  While  he  is  small, 
we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
his  own  behavior.  It  is  our  job  to  help  him  acquire  the  right 
habits. 

When  little  Jimmy  came  to  visit.  When  Jimmy  was  three 
years  old,  his  mother  became  quite  ill,  and  was  told  by  her 
doctor  that  she  must  go  to  another  climate  for  several  months 
to  regain  her  health.  There  was  no  money  to  pay  a  nurse  to 
care  for  Jimmy  while  his  mother  was  away,  so  his  grandmother 
said  that  he  could  come  to  her  house  for  a  long  visit.  Jimmy’s 
Aunt  Martha,  who  was  his  mother’s  sister,  volunteered  to 
take  care  of  him  during  her  summer  vacation.  She  said 
it  would  give  her  a  chance  to  practice  what  she  had  learned 
about  child  care  in  a  high-school  course  which  she  had  just 
completed. 

Martha  brought  Jimmy  home  one  morning  and  told  him  he 
might  play  in  the  yard  a  little  while  until  his  luncheon  was 
ready.  When  she  looked  out  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was 
across  the  street.  She  was  frightened  when  she  thought  what 
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might  have  happened  and  thought  to  herself,  “I  must  find  a 
way  to  keep  Jimmy  in  the  yard.” 

Jimmy  did  not  want  to  eat  any  luncheon.  After  con¬ 
siderable  coaxing  he  drank  a  little  milk  and  ate  part  of  his 
slice  of  toast.  Then  it  was  time  for  his  nap,  and  this,  too,  re¬ 
quired  much  coaxing  and  several  stories  to  get  him  to  sleep. 

After  his  nap  he  wanted  to  go  outdoors  to  play  and  promised 
to  stay  in  the  yard,  but  ran  away  and  had  to  be  brought  back 
three  times  within  half  an  hour.  Finally  it  was  time  for  him 
to  come  into  the  house  for  his  supper.  He  refused  to  come  in, 
and  had  to  be  brought  in  forcibly,  kicking  and  screaming.  As 
a  result  he  was  too  upset  to  eat  a  good  supper  in  spite  of  coax¬ 
ing  and  threats  of  punishment.  Bedtime,  which  came  soon 
after  supper,  was  another  occasion  for  violent  protest.  It 
required  more  than  two  hours  to  get  Jimmy  into  bed  and 
asleep.  By  this  time  the  whole  family  was  exhausted  and  ir¬ 
ritated  by  his  crying.  Martha  already  realized  that  she  had  a 
big  job  on  her  hands  if  she  meant  to  take  charge  of  Jimmy  for 
the  summer. 

What  was  to  be  done  about  Jimmy’s  behavior?  Martha 
knew  from  her  study  of  child  development  that  Jimmy  could 
not  be  reformed  overnight,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  go 
about  it  thoughtfully.  So  she  decided  to  think  out  one  be¬ 
havior  problem  at  a  time  and  see  if  she  could  find  the 
remedy. 

What  could  be  done  to  keep  Jimmy  playing  contentedly  in 
the  yard  without  running  away? 

1.  Would  it  be  effective  to  spank  him  every  time  he  ran 
away?  If  he  were  spanked  hard  enough,  he  might  be  afraid  to 
run  away,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  fear  would  restrain  him  upon 
all  occasions.  Besides,  it  would  arouse  an  antagonistic  and 
resentful  feeling  in  him,  perhaps. 

2.  Was  he  old  enough  to  be  trusted?  Perhaps  he  needed 
someone  to  watch  him  all  the  time.  A  three-year-old  should 
begin  to  develop  reliability  and  someone  watching  Jimmy 
every  moment  would  hardly  achieve  this  end.  He  must  learn 
to  stay  in  the  yard  by  himself. 
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3.  Would  rewards  in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  new  playthings, 
or  stories  at  bedtime  keep  him  from  running  away?  It  is  true 
that  a  reward  keeps  the  child  in  a  cooperative  frame  of  mind, 
but  all  too  soon  the  desirability  of  the  reward  lessens.  The 
child  begins  to  demand  more  and  more  for  doing  the  right 
thing.  It  would  hardly  do  to  give  Jimmy  candy  or  ice  cream 
every  day  as  a  reward  for  staying  in  the  yard.  Soon  he  would 
be  demanding  more  than  it  was  wise  for  him  to  have. 

4.  What  punishment  would  make  Jimmy  remember  to  stay 
in  the  yard?  He  very  much  liked  to  play  outdoors,  so  the 
most  effective  punishment  would  be  a  loss  of  that  privilege. 
If  he  were  brought  inside  every  time  he  ran  away,  he  would 
soon  learn  that  he  must  stay  within  the  limit  of  the  yard. 

5.  Perhaps  it  was  not  punishment  Jimmy  needed.  Why  did 
he  desire  so  much  to  go  outside  the  yard?  Perhaps  he  needed 
something  interesting  to  play  with,  a  sand  box,  or  a  swing,  or  a 
velocipede.  Perhaps  he  also  needed  more  opportunity  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  neighborhood  in  company  with  someone  to 
keep  him  out  of  danger.  A  child’s  craving  to  investigate  the 
world  about  him  is  a  natural  result  of  his  inborn  curiosity. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  him  to  satisfy  this  craving  to  in¬ 
vestigate  his  surroundings.  At  the  age  of  three  he  is  more 
than  ready  to  venture  outside  his  own  home  and  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world  about  him. 

How  Jimmy  learned  to  stay  in  his  own  yard.  After  thinking 
over  Jimmy’s  inclination  to  run  away,  Martha  decided,  first 
of  all,  to  give  him  something  interesting  to  play  with  in  his 
own  yard.  His  grandfather  made  a  sand  box  and  filled  it,  and 
a  small  shovel  and  pans  and  pail  were  provided.  Then  Mar¬ 
tha  told  Jimmy  that  if  he  ran  away,  he  would  have  to  stay  in 
the  house  a  long  time.  When  he  forgot  and  wandered  away, 
she  brought  him  in  and  kept  him  inside  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes,  which  is  a  long  time  for  a  three-year-old.  This  hap¬ 
pened  several  times  the  first  day,  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
Jimmy  had  formed  the  habit  of  staying  in  his  own  yard.  He 
was  learning  to  be  reliable. 

Every  afternoon  Martha  or  his  grandmother  took  him  for  a 
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walk  about  the  neighborhood,  and  this  helped  him  to  satisfy 
his  desire  to  see  around  the  corner  and  down  the  street. 

Every  behavior  problem  requires  analysis  and  careful 
judgment.  There  were  numerous  other  behavior  problems 
which  Martha  tried  to  solve  during  the  summer  that  she  took 
care  of  Jimmy.  He  did  not  eat  well,  refused  to  go  to  bed  in 
the  dark,  screamed  and  kicked  when  he  could  not  get  what  he 
wanted,  and  sometimes  pushed  and  slapped  the  other  children 
in  the  neighborhood.  Martha  knew  that  each  of  these  be¬ 
havior  problems  had  to  be  thought  out  carefully.  Haphazard 
punishments  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  would  not  help  Jimmy 
to  form  good  habits  of  behavior.  To  slap  or  scare  him  might 
stop  him  for  the  moment  from  doing  an  undesirable  thing,  but 
it  would  not  help  him  to  behave  better  the  next  time. 

So  Martha  tried  to  decide  what  would  help  Jimmy  most  to 
learn  self-control,  to  be  good-natured,  and  to  acquire  other 
desirable  character  traits.  Jimmy  in  his  small  world  was  lay¬ 
ing  a  foundation  for  good  social  behavior  when  he  grew  older. 
He  was  learning  to  live  happily  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  with  his  little  friends  among  the  neighborhood 
children. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  just  how  Martha  treated 
each  of  Jimmy’s  behavior  difficulties.  The  following  discus¬ 
sions  give  some  suggestions  for  anyone  who  has  charge  of 
little  children.  We  need  some  basic  principles  which  will  help 
us  to  know  what  to  do  when  a  behavior  problem  must  be 
dealt  with.  The  books  listed  at  the  end  of  this  unit  are  help¬ 
ful  in  the  study  of  behavior  problems. 

It  has  been  suggested  (see  page  192)  that  you  secure  a 
particular  child  to  observe  while  you  are  studying  child 
development.  Observe  this  child  for  special  behavior 
problems.  Also  ask  the  parents  if  possible,  what  special 
behavior  problems  give  difficulty. 

As  you  read  the  following  “Hints  on  How  to  Secure 
Obedience  ’  ’  try  to  decide  what  treatment  would  be  most 
effective  in  each  of  these  behavior  problems. 
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HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  SECURE  OBEDIENCE 

Though  we  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  obedience 
which  we  wish  to  develop  in  young  children,  it  is  sometimes 
perplexing  to  know  just  how  to  go  about  obtaining  it.  Shall 
we  scold  or  praise,  punish  or  ignore  naughtiness?  When  a 
particular  occasion  arises,  we  must  know  how  to  behave  our¬ 
selves.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  we  form  the  right  habits 
of  dealing  with  children  and  learn  how  to  think  out  the  right 
procedure  in  each  case  of  discipline.  The  following  pages 
will  offer  some  suggestions  which  should  help  you  to  form  your 
own  habits  in  dealing  with  young  children. 

We  should  deserve  obedience.  It  is  a  real  shock  to  some 
parents  when  they  realize  that  their  own  behavior  has  caused 
their  children  to  misbehave.  Read  the  following  case  and  you 
will  see  how  one  father  through  his  own  conduct  helped  his 
little  boy  to  become  disobedient. 

Henry,  aged  six,  had  to  be  vaccinated  before  he  could  go  to 
school  and  his  father  was  to  take  him  to  the  doctor’s  office  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Henry  asked  if  it  would  hurt,  and  his 
father,  in  order  to  get  him  to  go  quietly,  said,  “No.  Vaccina¬ 
tions  do  not  hurt  at  all.”  Henry  went  happily  to  the  doctor’s 
office  and  readily  offered  his  arm  to  the  doctor.  Naturally  it 
was  a  rude  shock  to  Henry  when  the  doctor  did  hurt  his  arm. 
A  few  weeks  later,  it  was  necessary  for  Henry  to  go  to  the  den¬ 
tist,  and,  although  his  father  assured  him  it  would  not  hurt,  he 
refused  to  go  and  had  to  be  taken  by  force.  He  created  a  great 
commotion  in  the  dentist’s  office,  screaming,  “You  said  it 
wouldn’t  hurt,  but  it  will!” 

How  would  you  have  proceeded  if  you  had  been  Henry’s 
father?  Is  it  ever  right  to  deceive  a  child  to  get  him  to 
do  what  you  wish?  Can  you  expect  obedience  from  a 
child  who  does  not  trust  you? 

The  following  describes  another  case  in  which  an  older  sister 
neither  earned  nor  deserved  confidence  from  her  little  sister 
Mary.  Mary  continually  slapped  and  pushed  the  children 
with  whom  she  played.  Her  sister  used  all  kinds  of  threats  to 
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make  Mary  stop  this  bad  practice.  She  employed  threats 
such  as,  “The  policeman  will  get  you  and  lock  you  up”;  “A 
big  bear  will  catch  you  and  eat  you  up”;  and,  “Santa  Claus 
won’t  bring  you  anything  for  Christmas.”  Mary  learned, 
however,  that  none  of  these  things  ever  happened,  so  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  slap  and  push.  Mary’s  sister  made  the  mistake  of  try¬ 
ing  to  deceive  Mary  with  false  threats  of  what  might  happen, 
but  Mary  was  too  intelligent  to  take  them  seriously. 

Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  mother  is  constantly 
making  threats  of  punishment  which  are  not  carried  out? 

Does  she  deserve  obedience? 

Another  way  in  which  parents  sometimes  fail  to  deserve 
obedience  is  by  trying  to  make  children  obey  for  the  sake  of 
showing  their  authority.  Children  are  sometimes  made  to  do 
needless  things  because  a  parent  likes  to  feel  his  power  over  the 
child.  Does  it  matter  whether  Junior  sits  on  the  davenport  or 
in  the  big  chair?  Is  his  mother  justified  in  compelling  him  to 
sit  in  the  chair  “because  she  told  him  to”? 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  ways  in  which  we  can  deserve  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  young  children : 

1.  Make  no  promises  you  cannot  keep. 

2.  Never  deceive  a  child  in  order  to  get  him  to  do  what  you 
wish. 

3.  Never  make  a  child  do  things  just  to  show  your  authority. 

4.  Make  no  threats  which  you  cannot  carry  out  if  necessary. 

Do  we  set  a  good  example?  We  know  that  children  are 

naturally  imitative.  Jimmy  likes  to  sit  in  Daddy’s  chair  and 
pretend  to  read  the  paper  and  smoke  a  pipe;  Margaret  likes 
to  pretend  that  she  is  making  cookies ;  and  Pearl  imitates  the 
way  her  aunt  drives  the  automobile.  But  sometimes  we  fail 
to  realize  that  children  imitate  our  emotional  behavior  also. 
The  incident  given  below  illustrates  how  one  child  imitated  her 
mother  in  this  respect. 

The  Martin  family  had  a  limited  income  and  had  to  live 
economically.  Mrs.  Martin  very  much  wanted  new  living- 
room  curtains,  but  after  discussing  it  with  her  husband  said, 
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“It  is  too  bad  we  can’t  afford  them,  but  we  can  get  along  for 
another  year.”  Six-year-old  Jane  heard  this  discussion. 
The  next  day  Jane  wanted  ice  cream  for  dinner,  but  her 
mother  said,  “We  had  ice  cream  yesterday  and  we  can’t  have 
it  every  day.”  Jane  was  disappointed,  but  she  said,  “Too 
bad  we  can’t  afford  it,  but  I  can  get  along  without  it.”  How 
different  her  behavior  might  have  been  if  she  had  heard  her 
mother  complain  and  fuss  because  she  could  not  buy  new 
curtains! 

Can  you  relate  any  incidents  about  children  who  have 
imitated  emotional  behavior?  Do  you  know  any  child 
who  lacks  self-control,  perhaps  having  the  habit  of  temper 
tantrums?  Does  either  of  his  parents  also  lack  self- 
control,  frequently  exhibiting  violent  temper? 


Make  directions  constructive  and  positive.  Repeated  in¬ 
vestigation  of  our  own  habits  in  dealing  with  children  will  be 
necessary  in  our  discussion  of  how  to  establish  good  habits  of 
behavior  in  children.  What  are  our  habits  when  giving  com¬ 
mands  to  children?  Do  we  continually  say,  “Don’t  do  that”; 
or,  “Stop!”  or,  “No,  you  must  not  take  that”?  Can  you 
imagine  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  yourself  if  someone 
constantly  said  “ No”  and  “ Don’t”  to  you?  Probably  after  a 
short  time  you  would  not  notice  such  commands  at  all,  or  if 
you  did  it  would  arouse  an  antagonistic  feeling  which  would 
urge  you  to  do  the  very  thing  you  were  forbidden  to  do.  So 
it  is  with  children;  they  soon  become  deaf  to  such  commands 
and  proceed  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  A  bad  habit  of 
the  parent  causes  the  child  to  form  a  bad  habit  of  behavior. 

But  the  parent  protests  that  one  must  stop  a  child  from 
doing  many  things;  what  shall  the  parent  do?  First  of  all, 
let  the  parent  be  sure  that  the  child  really  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  the  thing  he  has  started.  If  a  two-year-old  wishes 
to  pull  a  book  off  the  shelf  and  examine  it,  must  the  adult  say, 
“No!  No!”  and  slap  his  hand?  Is  it  not  natural  that  a  two- 
year-old  should  wish  to  investigate  his  environment  and  learn 
what  he  can  about  it?  It  is  a  stupid  child  who  is  content  to 
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sit  without  exploring  his  surroundings,  and  it  is  asking  too 
much  for  him  to  pass  by  the  bookshelf  without  investigating. 
What,  then,  should  be  done?  If  the  books  are  really  valuable, 
remove  them  where  the  two-year-old  cannot  reach  them  and 
say,  “Here  is  a  book  which  you  may  have.”  He  will  transfer 
his  attention  much  more  easily  to  something  which  we  offer 
as  a  substitute  than  he  will  give  up  the  book  because  we  say 
“No.” 

The  positive  suggestion  is  always  better  than  the  negative 
command.  If  we  wish  six-year-old  Margaret  to  stop  running 
her  doll  carriage  around  the  kitchen  floor  while  we  are  getting 
luncheon,  we  suggest  that  she  go  out  and  watch  for  the  mail 
man,  rather  than  sharply  command,  “Don’t  do  that  in  here.” 

Sometimes  mothers  make  the  mistake  of  giving  too  many 
commands.  A  mother  who  complained  that  her  little  boy 
never  paid  any  attention  to  anything  she  said  was  observed 
when  she  took  him  for  an  afternoon  visit  to  a  friend’s  house. 
By  actual  count  she  gave  him  one  hundred  and  three  commands 
within  an  hour.  How  could  he  pay  attention  to  what  she  said? 

Still  another  mistake  which  adults  make  in  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  children  is  the  failure  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the 
child’s  attention.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  child  who  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  play  not  to  hear  what  is  said  to  him.  The  adult 
must  be  careful  really  to  gain  the  child’s  attention  before  giving 
any  direction. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  points  made  above:  i.  Use  positive 
commands.  2.  Suggest  a  good  substitute  for  the  thing  you 
do  not  wish  the  child  to  do.  3.  Do  not  give  too  many  com¬ 
mands.  4.  Be  sure  you  have  the  child’s  attention. 

Each  member  of  the  class  should  arrange  to  spend  an  hour 
observing  a  child  in  charge  of  some  adult.  Keep  a  record 
of  the  commands  which  are  given  to  the  child  and  write  a 
criticism. 

Prevention  versus  punishment.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
“an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure”  which  is 
most  applicable  in  the  problem  of  discipline.  Punishment  is 
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for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  fault  or  bad  habit.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  bad  habit.  The  intelligent  mother  tries  to  anticipate 
every  possibility  of  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  her  children, 
and  thereby  save  herself  much  future  trouble  and  annoyance. 
Some  ways  of  doing  this  are  suggested  below. 

1.  Keep  children  busy  and  happy  with  interesting  things  to 
do.  This  requires  some  forethought  in  providing  games, 
books,  play  materials,  and  playmates.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  mother  must  play  with  the  children,  but  see 
that  they  have  the  materials  and  opportunities  for  the  right 
kind  of  play.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  should  plan  all  the 
child’s  play.  That  would  rob  him  of  his  opportunity  for  initia¬ 
tive. 

If  you  have  any  contact  with  young  children,  tell  what 
you  have  done  to  keep  them  busy  and  happy. 

2.  Avoid  asking  unreasonable  things  of  children.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  ask  a  two-year-old  to  sit  still  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  church,  at  a  lecture,  or  at  the  movies?  Or  to  insist  that  a 
three-year-old  be  quiet  and  make  no  noise? 

What  do  you  think  was  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  following 
case?  Bobby  had  been  given  a  small  automobile,  just  large 
enough  for  him  to  ride  in.  His  house  was  on  a  slight  hill  so 
that  the  front  walk  was  an  ideal  place  for  coasting.  His 
mother  insisted  that  he  should  not  take  his  automobile  out  of 
the  yard,  though  the  walk  in  the  yard  was  too  short  for  riding  a 
toy  automobile  back  and  forth.  She  was  afraid  he  would  go 
too  far  if  permitted  to  go  out  on  the  walk.  His  father  said  it 
was  asking  too  much  of  any  child  to  give  him  an  automobile  to 
ride  in  and  provide  no  place  where  he  could  ride.  How  would 
you  have  solved  this  problem? 

Can  you  relate  any  instance  in  which  you  think  a  child 
was  punished  for  doing  something  which  it  was  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  him  to  refrain  from  doing? 

3.  Remove  temptations  from  the  path  of  children.  George 
was  very  fond  of  apples,  and  on  his  way  home  from  kinder- 
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garten  he  passed  a  yard  where  a  fine  apple  tree  bore  many 
apples.  His  mother  and  his  teachers  had  explained  to  him 
that  it  was  wrong  to  take  apples  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
but  one  day  the  temptation  was  too  great  and  he  ran  into  the 
yard  and  snatched  up  some  apples.  Just  as  he  was  leaving,  he 
heard  a  voice  behind  him  say,  “Who  gave  you  the  apples?” 
George  did  not  know  what  to  say.  The  man  continued,  “You 
do  not  need  to  steal  those  apples.  If  you  will  come  to  my  door 
and  ask,  I  will  always  give  you  one.”  When  George’s  mother 
heard  about  it,  she  decided  that  she  had  been  at  fault  because 
she  did  not  provide  apples  at  home  for  George.  As  soon  as  the 
need  for  stealing  was  gone,  George  no  longer  had  to  fight  the 
temptation  to  take  apples  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Can  you  recall  any  mischief  which  might  have  been  avoided 

if  the  temptation  had  been  removed? 

Is  it  desirable  to  employ  fear  as  a  means  of  securing  obedi¬ 
ence?  In  the  past  it  was  thought  that  the  ideal  type  of  parent 
was  the  stern  individual  who  ruled  his  family  by  inspiring 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  if  they  disobeyed  his 
wishes.  Drastic  punishment  was  sure  to  follow  any  misbe¬ 
havior.  The  modern  parent  has  learned  that  to  make  children 
obey  through  fear  is  a  questionable  practice.  The  results  are 
likely  to  be  most  unfortunate. 

In  the  first  unit  of  study  we  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  pleasing  personality.  Now  let  us  see  how  living  in 
constant  fear  of  one’s  parents  may  affect  a  child’s  developing 
personality.  Perhaps  he  may  turn  into  the  timid,  nervous 
type  of  person,  afraid  to  assume  responsibility,  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  for  himself,  or  to  live  independently.  Or  perhaps  he 
may  learn  to  ignore  the  continual  threats  and  punishment 
which  come  his  way,  and  pay  less  heed  than  ever  to  his  par¬ 
ents’  wishes.  This  in  turn  may  grow  into  a  later  disregard  for 
law  and  order  in  the  community.  Sometimes  the  child  who  is 
ruled  by  fear  becomes  intensely  antagonistic  toward  the  parent 
who  inspires  this  feeling  and  holds  this  resentful  attitude  for 
his  lifetime.  Surely  no  parent  wishes  to  create  this  feeling  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  child.  Then,  too,  the  child  who  lives 
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in  constant  dread  of  punishments  is  sometimes  driven  to  lie 
in  the  hope  of  protecting  himself.  It  cannot  be  a  pleasant 
thought  for  a  parent  to  realize  that  he,  himself,  has  caused  his 
child  to  become  a  liar. 

We  may  readily  see  that  to  rule  a  child  through  fear  is  danger¬ 
ous  and  wholly  inadvisable.  Instead  of  fear  let  us  develop  in 
the  child  a  feeling  that  any  punishment  which  is  imposed  is  fair 
and  just.  Punishment  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  punishment  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  imposed. 

Describe  two  types  of  punishment,  one  in  which  the  child 
is  frightened,  the  other  in  which  the  child  dislikes  the 
punishment  but  is  not  frightened  and  accepts  it  as  just. 

So  far  in  our  discussion  we  have  found  no  justifiable  use  of 
fear  in  securing  obedience.  There  are,  however,  certain  situa¬ 
tions  where  it  is  desirable  to  develop  a  wholesome  fear  of  con¬ 
sequences.  For  example,  we  wish  a  one-year-old  to  learn  to 
stay  away  from  the  hot  radiator  and  from  the  electric  heater. 
If  he  touches  it  when  it  is  uncomfortably  warm,  though  not 
hot  enough  really  to  hurt  his  finger,  he  will  develop  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  anything  which  we  tell  him  is  hot.  Such  fears 
as  these  are  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  often  acquire  unnecessary 
fears  which  cause  them  much  unhappiness  and  trouble.  One 
little  boy  was  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  dark  and  insisted  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  light  left  in  his  room  at  night.  His  mother  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  he  was  afraid  until  she  discovered  that  his  older 
sister  had  told  him  about  the  wicked  witches  that  flew  around 
in  the  dark  and  pinched  little  boys  who  were  not  good.  Adults 
help  children  to  acquire  unnecessary  fears  by  careless  threats 
of  what  will  happen  to  bad  boys  and  girls.  It  is  common 
enough  to  hear  a  mother  say,  “If  you  aren’t  good,  the  police¬ 
man  will  put  you  in  jail and,  “The  bogey  man  will  get  you”; 
and,  “The  doctor  will  cut  your  tongue  out  if  you  talk  so  much.” 

Make  a  list  of  necessary  fears  which  you  think  a  young 
child  should  acquire. 
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What  kind  of  punishment  is  most  effective?  Read  the 
following  case  which  describes  how  two  little  boys  were  pun¬ 
ished  for  being  naughty,  then  answer  the  following  questions: 

Which  mother  used  natural  consequences  as  a  means  of 
punishment? 

Which  parent  was  calm  and  used  good  judgment? 

Which  parent  made  the  child  feel  he  was  punished  out  of 
revenge? 

Which  punishment  was  more  effective? 

Two  three-year-old  boys,  Leonard  and  Rodney,  lived  in 
neighboring  houses  and  played  together  constantly.  One 
morning  their  mothers  missed  them,  although  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  go  outside  their  own  yards.  After  an  hour’s 
search  they  were  found  several  blocks  from  home  following  an 
ice  wagon.  Leonard’s  mother  scolded  him  all  the  way  home, 
saying:  “You  make  mother  so  much  trouble.  I  am  going  to 
tie  you  up,  and  Daddy  will  whip  you  when  he  comes  home!” 
She  jerked  his  arm  and  slapped  him  all  the  way  home.  She  did 
not  tie  him  up,  but  in  the  evening  Leonard’s  father  whipped  him 
severely. 

Rodney’s  mother  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said:  “Mother 
has  been  so  worried  about  you.  You  know  that  you  are  not 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  yard.”  They  walked  home  quietly  and 
then  his  mother  said:  “Now  you  must  be  punished  for  running 
away.  You  cannot  go  outdoors  again  this  morning,  and  you 
must  sit  in  that  chair  for  fifteen  minutes.”  Rodney  cried  a 
little  and  begged  to  go  outdoors,  but  was  not  allowed  to  go. 

Psychologists  and  others  who  are  experienced  in  dealing 
with  children  tell  us  that  punishments  which  take  the  form  of 
natural  consequences  are  much  more  effective  than  any  other 
kind.  They  classify  them  as  follows: 

Natural  Consequences 

Reparation;  for  example,  paying  for  something  willfully  broken,  out  of 

child’s  pennies,  or  apologizing. 

Isolation,  especially  from  playmates,  or  from  an  activity  which  the  child 

likes. 
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Deprivation,  particularly  of  some  favorite  toy. 

Disapproval  shown  by  voice  and  manner. 

Unnatural  Punishments 

Slapping,  whipping,  shaking.  These  have  been  found  useless  except 

with  the  young  child  not  yet  able  to  reason. 

Unrelated  punishments;  for  example,  going  to  bed. 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  punishments,  we  will  sum 
up  the  important  points  that  the  adult  in  charge  of  the  young 
child  should  keep  in  mind. 

1.  Punishment  should  never  be  administered  in  haste  or  in 
anger. 

2.  The  child  must  feel  that  punishment  is  fair  and  just. 

3.  Natural  consequences  are  the  most  effective  type  of 
punishment. 

4.  Punishment  must  be  prompt,  especially  with  the  young 
child. 

5.  When  punishments  are  too  frequent  they  lose  their  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

6.  Be  sure  the  child’s  intention  was  wrongdoing. 

Describe  a  case  of  punishment  which  you  have  witnessed 
and  criticize  it  according  to  the  points  above. 

How  would  you  punish  a  six-year-old  child  who  went  out 
in  the  street  and  got  his  suit  muddy  after  he  had  been 
made  ready  for  a  trip  down  town  to  see  a  parade? 

What  about  rewards?  A  reward  in  some  form  brings  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure  to  the  child  and  therefore  has  its  value  in 
bringing  about  desirable  behavior.  This  reward  for  the  young 
child  may  be  no  more  than  the  approval  of  the  adult  he  loves, 
and  as  he  grows  older  no  more  than  simple  treats  in  the  form 
of  special  dainties  for  dinner  or  a  trip  to  the  park.  Some  par¬ 
ents  withhold  the  word  of  approval  to  a  child  lest  the  child 
become  self-satisfied  and  superior.  Praise  is  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive,  and  blame  is  discouraging  to  most  of  us,  young  and  old 
alike. 

There  are  dangers,  of  course,  in  using  rewards  and  praise 
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to  secure  good  behavior  from  children.  Material  reward  used 
too  freely,  soon  deteriorates  into  bribing,  and  the  child  holds 
out  for  the  biggest  price  he  can  get  before  doing  as  he  is  asked. 
So  we  must  beware  of  too  frequent  use  of  rewards,  but  the  oc¬ 
casional  reward  and  word  of  praise  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
child’s  life  happier  and  smoother. 

List  some  rewards  which  you  think  adequate  for  good 
behavior  in  a  three-year-old  child;  a  five-year-old  child. 

How  often  would  you  offer  a  reward  for  good  behavior? 

Cooperation  among  all  the  members  of  the  family.  In  the 

preceding  pages  we  have  said  a  great  deal  about  what  the 
parent  should  do  in  securing  good  behavior  from  a  child.  It 
cannot  be  stated  too  strongly  that  one  parent  alone  is  unable 
to  secure  obedience,  even  though  he  uses  the  best  of  methods. 
If  the  other  members  of  the  family  do  not  understand  the 
principles  of  child  guidance,  success  is  impossible.  If  one 
parent  uses  correct  punishment  and  the  other  shouts  and  slaps 
and  bribes  in  turn,  obedience  is  doubtful.  Nor  does  it  rest 
with  the  parents  alone.  Older  brothers  and  sisters  may  spoil 
the  serious  efforts  of  their  parents  to  train  young  children  to 
behave  properly. 

If  you  have  any  young  brothers  or  sisters  or  relatives, 
tell  how  you  cooperate  in  securing  obedience  from  them. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  DESIRABLE  CHARACTER  TRAITS 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  how  to  secure  obedience  is  also 
a  discussion  in  part  of  how  to  develop  character  traits,  but  we 
will  consider  here  the  building  of  certain  definite  traits. 

How  can  we  develop  self-control?  The  most  distressing 
symptom  of  lack  of  self-control  in  the  young  child  is  the  temper 
tantrum.  When  he  is  a  baby,  we  think  his  baby  rages  amusing 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  outgrow  them,  but  unless 
his  little  temper  fits  are  discouraged,  they  grow  worse.  As  a 
five-year-old  he  screams,  kicks,  and  holds  his  breath  when 
something  arouses  his  anger. 

How  shall  we  treat  these  temper  tantrums  and  help  the 
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child  to  learn  self-control?  His  anger  when  thwarted  is  a 
natural  tendency,  but  he  can  learn  to  control  it.  First  of  all, 
we  must  find  out  why  he  indulges  in  temper  fits.  If  it  is  to  get 
his  own  way,  then  he  must  learn  that  he  cannot  get  what  he 
wants  by  means  of  the  tantrum.  No  matter  how  violent  he 
becomes,  let  him  proceed  with  his  tantrum,  but  first  remove 
him  to  a  room  where  he  can  have  it  out  alone.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  satisfactory  to  rage  with  no  audience  to  shock  or  annoy. 
Sometimes  the  temper  fit  is  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  atten¬ 
tion,  and  being  removed  to  a  room  by  himself  is  very  dis¬ 
couraging. 

Sometimes  temper  tantrums  are  really  the  result  of  poor 
health  caused  by  lack  of  sleep  and  the  wrong  kind  of  food.  The 
child  is  tired  and  nervous  and  lacks  the  strength  and  poise  neces¬ 
sary  to  self-control.  In  such  a  case  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  remove  the  cause.  The  child  should  have  plenty  of  sleep, 
the  right  food,  and  fresh  air.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
situations  which  disturb  him  and  induce  temper  fits. 

How  can  we  develop  generosity?  One  form  of  selfishness 
which  often  appears  is  jealousy  of  another  brother  or  sister. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  attention  from  the  older  members  of  the  family  should  re¬ 
sent  losing  this  attention,  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  new 
baby.  Sometimes  unwise  parents  or  other  adults  tease  the 
child,  telling  him  “his  nose  is  out  of  joint”  and  laugh  at  his 
jealousy.  Such  a  procedure  is  inexcusable  because  it  leads  to 
real  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  may  change  his 
character  for  life.  Instead,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  child  to  feel  that  the  baby  is  his  responsibility,  too, 
that  he  may  help  care  for  it,  and  watch  over  it.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  should  continue  to  receive  his  fair  share  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

Sometimes  children  develop  a  very  selfish  attitude  about  their 
playthings,  refusing  to  let  any  other  child  play  with  them  or 
touch  them.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  shar¬ 
ing  of  playthings  with  other  children.  Older  members  of  the 
family  can  set  right  examples  of  generosity,  sharing  their  own 
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things  and  always  accepting  the  piece  of  candy  or  gift  which 
the  young  child  offers. 

Is  the  mother  wise  who  always  gives  up  her  own  dessert  or 
piece  of  candy  to  her  child;  who  always  stays  at  home  if 
necessary  to  let  the  children  go  automobile  riding?  Why, 
or  why  not? 

How  can  we  develop  good  nature  and  happy  dispositions? 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  correspondingly,  we  learn  to  be 
good-natured  and  happy  through  pleasant  and  happy  ex¬ 
periences.  The  child  who  lives  a  pleasant,  happy  life  acquires 
the  right  attitude  toward  the  world  when  he  is  in  the  formative 
period  of  his  life.  It  is  our  business  as  adults  to  see  that  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  young  children  is  so  controlled  that  their  lives 
are  full  of  joy,  that  they  have  happy  experiences  impressed 
upon  their  memories,  and  that  they  are  free  from  worry  and 
fear  and  disagreeable  experiences. 

How  can  we  develop  honesty?  A  little  child  is  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  neither  honest  nor  dishonest.  He  merely  says  and  does 
the  thing  which  seems  to  him  most  desirable  for  himself.  A 
little  two-year-old  who  takes  his  neighbor’s  new  sand  toys  into 
the  house  and  puts  them  with  his  own  toys  does  not  mean  to 
steal.  He  merely  sees  the  toys  and  wants  them  for  himself. 
He  must  learn  the  difference  between  his  own  possessions  and 
those  of  others,  the  difference  between  truth  and  untruth. 

In  our  effort  to  help  little  children  acquire  honesty  as  a 
character  trait,  we  must,  first  of  all,  be  sure  they  understand 
the  difference  between  their  own  possessions  and  those  of 
others.  Little  Tommy  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  home 
the  sand  toys  and  keep  them,  even  though  he  cries.  The  kind 
neighbor  who  says,  '‘Let  him  take  them;  they  can  be  brought 
back  when  he  takes  his  nap,”  is  not  helping  Tommy  to  become 
honest.  Tommy  must  learn  that  some  things  he  cannot  have 
because  they  are  not  his. 

In  helping  little  children  to  acquire  honesty,  we  must  some¬ 
how  make  it  desirable  to  be  honest  and  truthful.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  lie  because  they  are  afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  The  stern 
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parent  who  metes  out  severe  punishment  when  a  child  admits 
having  done  wrong  may  be  really  teaching  his  child  to  lie. 
The  next  time  the  child  denies  wrongdoing,  hoping  to  escape 
the  punishment.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  a  child  ad¬ 
mits  wrongdoing  no  punishment  should  be  given,  but  that  some 
reward  for  truth-telling  is  desirable.  A  lighter  punishment  be¬ 
cause  the  child  told  the  truth,  approval  for  “owning  up,”  al¬ 
though  a  punishment  is  decreed,  may  help  to  make  the  child 
feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  imaginative  lies  which  some 
children  tell.  They  tell  of  seeing  lions  in  the  back  yard,  of 
other  little  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  closet,  or  of  a  giant 
who  passed  the  house.  Children  who  tell  these  imaginative 
stories  generally  are  able  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
make-believe.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  extreme 
cases  they  become  confused.  Older  people  should  take  pains 
to  see  that  children  who  tell  these  imaginative  stories  distin¬ 
guish  the  true  from  the  imaginative. 

Bobby,  who  was  three,  told  his  big  sister  that  there  was  a  big 
black  bear  upstairs  in  his  closet.  She  was  surprised  because  he 
told  about  it  so  excitedly.  She  said,  “But  there  couldn’t 
be,  Bobby.”  He  replied,  “Well,  I  just  play  like  there  is! 
It  won’t  really  hurt  you!” 

The  development  of  other  character  traits.  Be  prepared  to 
tell  how  you  would  encourage  the  character  traits  listed  below 
in  children  of  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  Give  definite  suggec' 
tions  about  what  you  would  do. 

Self-confidence  Cooperation 

Kindness  Thoughtfulness 

Why  right  emotional  behavior  is  tremendously  important. 

It  is  during  the  formative  period  of  from  two  to  seven  years 
that  the  emotional  pattern  of  the  individual’s  life  is  laid  down. 
He  acquires  the  habit  of  accepting  what  comes  with  good 
nature,  or  of  welcoming  his  fate  with  violent  tempers,  sulky 
spells,  and  complaining.  As  he  grows  older,  these  attitudes 
become  more  fixed  in  most  cases,  and  eventually  we  have  a 
grown-up  who  is  a  larger  edition  of  what  he  was  as  a  child. 
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Month  by  month  and  year  by  year  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  change  from  bad  emotional  habits  to  good  ones.  In  our 
study  of  "Getting  Along  with  Other  People”  (Unit  One),  we 
learned  that  right  character  traits  and  pleasing  personalities 
are  necessary  for  successful  living;  now  we  can  see  that  the 
very  foundations  for  character  and  personality  are  built  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  Any  one  of  us  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  in  the  slightest  degree  for  training  young  children  has  a 
tremendous  responsibility  for  developing  character  and  per¬ 
sonality. 

Observation  of  a  child’s  emotional  behavior.  Arrange  to 
observe  the  child  whom  you  have  selected  for  study  and  check 
his  emotional  behavior  according  to  the  following  points. 
To  make  an  accurate  observation  you  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching  him  at  different  times  and  under  different 
conditions. 


Observation  Record  of  Child’s  Emotional  Behavior 


Do  not  write  in  this  hook.  Make  a  duplicate  for  your  use 


Is  the  child  likely  to  have  temper  fits  when  thwarted? .  . 

Is  he  jealous  of  another  child?  (openly  or  secretly) . 

Is  he  selfish  with  his  playthings  and  possessions? . 

Does  he  respect  the  property  of  others? . 

Is  he  a  timid  child?  Afraid  of  strangers,  animals,  storms? 
Does  he  lie?  To  defend  himself?  Because  of  a  vivid  im¬ 
agination?  . 

Is  he  generally  good-natured  and  happy? . 

Does  he  obey  commands  willingly? . 

Does  he  have  confidence  in  what  he  is  told? . 

Does  he  tease  and  whine  to  get  what  he  wants? . 

Does  he  understand  why  he  is  punished  and  accept  it  as 

fair? . 

Does  he  expect  a  reward  for  good  behavior? . 


Yes 


No 
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Problem  2 

HOW  SHALL  WE  DIRECT  THE  PLAY  OF 
YOUNG  CHILDREN? 

Some  everyday  problems.  The  situations  described  below 
are  typical  of  the  problems  which  older  people  who  deal  with 
young  children  must  meet.  Can  you  make  the  right  decision 
in  each  case? 

1.  Roland,  aged  four,  had  many  expensive  toys  —  an  elec¬ 
tric  train,  automobiles  that  would  run  when  wound  up,  and 
mechanical  building  sets  —  but  Roland  was  constantly  teasing 
and  whining  for  someone  to  play  with  him.  He  would  not  play 
alone  with  his  toys.  What  should  be  done  for  Roland? 

2.  Seven-year-old  Jack  had  many  mechanical  toys  —  a 
dancing  bear,  a  climbing  tractor,  and  a  horse  that  would  walk 
—  but  he  enjoyed  them  for  only  a  short  time.  He  constantly 
teased  for  new  toys.  What  should  be  done? 

3.  Dorothy  and  Marjorie  were  in  charge  of  a  nursemaid  who 
was  clever  at  entertaining  them.  She  played  with  them  con¬ 
tinually  and  they  had  good  times.  But  when  the  nursemaid 
was  called  away,  they  whined  and  fussed  incessantly.  What 
was  wrong? 

4.  What  play  materials  would  you  provide  for  a  three- 
year-old?  Should  he  have  crayons?  Scissors?  A  kiddie  car? 
Balls?  Blocks?  Toy  automobiles  and  trains? 

5.  What  kind  of  plaything  should  Aunt  Nellie  choose  for 
her  one-year-old  nephew?  Blocks?  Wind-up  tractor? 
Kiddie  car?  Dancing  doll? 

Play  deserves  serious  consideration.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  the  right  kind  of  play  is  important  for  your  small 
brother  or  niece?  Most  of  us  probably  have  a  vague  feeling 
that  little  children  should  play  because  they  are  not  old  enough 
to  work.  We  may  feel  relieved  when  they  play  happily  by 
themselves  and  leave  us  free  from  their  demands  for  our  atten¬ 
tion.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  us  that  we  should  observe 
their  play  and  find  out  whether  it  is  of  the  right  kind. 
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Play  is  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
child.  Through  play  he  learns  about  the  world  he  lives  in. 
He  learns  how  to  manipulate  materials  —  sand,  clay,  pencils, 
blocks,  and  so  on.  He  learns  how  to  think  as  he  works  puz¬ 
zles  and  builds  with  his  blocks ;  to  be  alert  as  he  plays  games 
with  other  children.  He  develops  his  imagination  through 
dramatic  play,  “keeping  house,”  “playing  store,”  and  making 
imaginary  repairs  on  his  small  automobile.  He  builds  up  his 
body  as  he  runs,  jumps,  and  climbs.  He  learns  to  live 
happily  with  others  through  the  give-and-take  of  play  with 
children  his  own  age. 

If  the  child  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  all  these 
ways  through  his  play,  he  will,  indeed,  be  a  dull  boy.  If  his 
play  is  not  of  the  right  kind,  he  will  fail  to  develop  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  he  should.  He  will  form  wrong  habits  and  acquire 
wrong  ideals.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  older  people  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  supervising  the  play  of  young  children? 

Think  back  in  your  own  childhood  and  try  to  recall  what  a 
certain  kind  of  play  has  meant  in  your  later  development. 

Little  Jimmy  did  not  know  how  to  play.  Let  us  again  con¬ 
sider  the  case  of  three-year-old  Jimmy,  who  was  cared  for 
during  the  summer  by  his  mother’s  sister  Martha.  One  of  the 
difficulties  that  Martha  found  in  managing  Jimmy  was  that  he 
could  not  play  by  himself.  He  followed  the  older  members  of 
the  family  about  constantly,  begging  them  to  play  ball  with 
him,  to  wind  up  his  tractor,  or  to  tell  him  a  story.  This  was 
very  disturbing  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  and  not 
good  for  Jimmy. 

How  could  Jimmy  be  helped  to  enjoy  the  right  kind  of  play? 

Martha  realized  that  Jimmy  was  not  behaving  in  a  normal 
fashion  and  that  something  was  wrong.  She  considered  the 
problem.  Why  did  Jimmy  refuse  to  play  alone? 

1.  He  had  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  always  expecting  to  be 
amused.  He  had  not  learned  to  take  the  initiative  in  his  play. 
Someone  else  had  always  entertained  him. 

2.  He  did  not  have  the  right  things  to  play  with.  His 
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tractor  and  train  were  too  difficult  for  him  to  wind  up.  His 
dancing  dolls  were  amusing  to  look  at,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
“do”  with  them.  He  had  a  toy  dog,  but  he  was  no  longer 
interested  in  it.  He  needed  toys  to  “do  with ”  —  a  toy  truck 
to  load  up,  blocks  to  build  a  garage  for  the  truck,  toy  furniture 
to  play  house  with.  He  needed  a  kiddie  car  and  a  wagon  for 
outdoor  play. 

3.  He  needed  help  to  learn  how  to  play  happily.  Scolding 
and  punishment  because  he  whined  and  teased  for  someone  to 
play  with  him  would  do  no  good.  First,  he  needed  the  right 
kind  of  playthings,  and  then  he  needed  some  help  in  learning 
how  to  play  with  them.  He  needed  suggestions  about  things 
he  might  build  with  his  blocks,  suggestions  about  how  to  play 
house,  or  pretend  he  was  a  garage  man  or  a  truck  driver.  At 
first  he  would  be  slow  about  taking  up  these  suggestions,  but 
gradually  he  should  learn  to  play  happily  and  busily  without 
help. 

Some  standards  which  help  us  to  direct  the  play  of  little 
children.  It  is  through  the  right  kind  of  play  that  little  chil¬ 
dren  learn  many  things.  We  think  of  education  as  beginning 
at  kindergarten  or  first-grade  age,  but  the  little  child  begins  his 
education  long  before  then.  Much  of  his  learning  is  through 
the  medium  of  play.  His  play,  then,  must  be  of  the  right 
kind  if  he  is  to  develop  as  rapidly  and  as  completely  as 
possible. 

1.  Does  his  play  keep  him  happy,  busy,  and  interested? 

2.  Does  he  participate  in  different  kinds  of  play?  Does  he 
run  and  jump  and  climb?  These  activities  help  him  to  develop 
a  strong  body.  Does  he  play  “pretend”  games?  This  devel¬ 
ops  his  imagination.  Does  he  draw  and  paint  and  make 
things?  This  helps  him  to  think  and  to  develop  origi¬ 
nality. 

3.  Does  he  take  care  of  his  toys?  Does  he  keep  them  in  a 
special  place  and  put  them  away  every  night?  Here  is  a 
chance  to  form  habits  of  being  orderly  and  of  respect  for 
property. 

4.  Is  he  good-natured,  generous,  and  fair  in  his  play  with 
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other  children?  Here  is  the  chance  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
desirable  character  traits. 

Check  up  on  the  play  of  the  child  whom  you  have  selected 
for  observation.  How  does  he  rate  in  each  of  the  points 
mentioned  above ?  Discuss  the  result  of  your  observations 
and  suggest  any  remedies  which  you  think  should  be 
carried  out. 

What  kind  of  playthings  does  the  baby  need?  One  of  our 

chief  problems  in  directing  the  play  of  children  is  to  provide 
the  right  kind  of  play  materials.  Anyone  who  gives  a  child  a 
plaything  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  toy  which  is 
right  for  that  child. 

What  is  it  that  the  baby  needs?  The  chief  concern  of  the 
little  baby  is  to  learn  control  of  his  arms,  legs,  and  hands,  to 
focus  his  eyes,  to  develop  his  sense  of  touch,  and  to  recognize 
sounds.  The  right  kind  of  playthings  will  help  him  do  these 
things.  He  needs  balls,  rattles,  and  other  objects  to  reach  for 
and  to  kick ;  bright-colored  toys  to  catch  his  eye;  different  kinds 
of  toys  —  hard,  woolly,  rubber,  and  celluloid  —  for  him  to  feel 
and  bite;  bells  and  rattles  that  make  different  kinds  of  noises. 
He  needs  a  variety  of  playthings,  but  not  too  many  at  one  time 
lest  he  become  fatigued  and  overstimulated. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  every  plaything  is 
harmless.  There  should  be  no  small  parts  to  pull  off  —  animal 
eyes,  bells,  or  buttons  —  and  no  colors  that  are  not  fast,  for 
baby  is  sure  to  put  everything  in  his  mouth  in  the  effort  to  find 
out  what  they  are  like.  Some  kinds  of  woolly  animals  are 
objectionable  for  this  reason.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  a  baby’s 
playthings  should  be  easily  washed. 

What  kind  of  play  material  does  the  one-year-old  need?  The 
baby  who  is  learning  to  crawl  and  walk  needs  playthings  of 
suitable  size  to  push  and  pull  about  the  floor,  balls,  kiddie  cars, 
large  blocks,  and  wooden  animals.  These  help  him  to  develop 
the  muscles  of  arms  and  legs  needed  in  crawling  and  walking. 
He  is  also  generally  very  much  interested  in  things  which  go 
together  and  can  be  taken  apart.  Nests  of  boxes  interest 
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children  of  this  age  for  hours,  cardboard  cartons,  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  all  give  him  pleasure. 

After  he  has  learned  to  walk  well,  he  needs  push  and  pull 


Celluloid  rattle  strung 
on  rubber,  bells  on 
cap  and  hands. 


Rag  doll  made  of  old  white 
stockings.  Features 
worked  in  fast  colors. 


$\  "® 


White  rubber  kitty 
that  squeaks. 


4 

Ball  covered  with  soft 
pink  cotton  material. 


FIG.  32 

Which  playthings  would  you  select  for  a  six-months-old  baby?  Why? 
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toys,  such  as  a  small  wheelbarrow,  a  wagon,  a  doll  carriage,  and 
similar  articles.  Animals  and  trains  which  he  can  pull  about 
on  strings  give  him  great  delight.  He  also  needs  a  stout  chair 
of  proper  size  to  sit  in  and  haul  about  with  him.  Picture  books 


FIG.  33 

A  basket  of  clothespins  will  furnish  an 
hour’s  amusement  for  a  one-year-old. 


with  large  plainly  colored  pictures  are  likewise  of  great  interest 
at  this  period  of  development. 

List  other  toys  suitable  for  the  child  of  one  to  two  years. 

Everyday  articles  amuse  the  one-year-old.  There  are  many 
things  about  a  house  which  a  baby  must  investigate  if  he  has 
the  proper  amount  of  natural  curiosity.  It  is  right  for  him  to 
examine  the  contents  of  cupboards,  drawers,  baskets.  This 
is  the  kind  of  play  which  helps  him  to  learn  about  the  world  he 
is  to  live  in.  The  baby  in  Figure  33  spent  nearly  an  hour  with 
the  basket  of  clothespins  while  her  mother  was  hanging  out  the 
laundry.  She  pounded  them  on  the  sidewalk,  tasted  them,  and 
fitted  them  together  and  pulled  them  apart  again. 

List  some  everyday  articles  which  you  think  a  baby 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate. 
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What  play  materials  does  the  two-  to  four-year-old  need? 

The  child  of  this  age  will  continue  to  enjoy  some  of  his  earlier 
toys  —  automobiles,  wagons,  balls,  and  the  like.  But  he  will 
need  playthings  which  offer  more  strenuous  physical  exercise  — 


FIG.  34 

His  own  small  car  stimulated  all-round 
play  activities  for  this  two-year-old. 


a  swing,  a  sled,  a  “bike,”  and  similar  playthings.  To  encour¬ 
age  his  growing  desire  to  make  and  build  things,  he  needs  the 
proper  materials,  a  sand  box,  large  blocks,  crayons  and  paper, 
blunt  scissors,  hammer  and  nails,  and  clay.  Through  his  en¬ 
joyment  with  these  materials  he  should  lose  his  tendency  to 
tear  up  and  destroy  the  things  which  come  into  his  hands.  In 
the  earlier  period  this  destructive  tendency  is  more  or  less 
general. 

His  imagination  now  becomes  a  definite  factor  in  his  play. 
He  likes  to  pretend  he  is  “making  cookies,”  “driving  the  car,” 
or  “working  in  the  garden,”  and  he  needs  the  proper  playthings 
to  stimulate  these  dramatic  plays.  Toy  furniture,  dolls  (for 
both  boys  and  girls),  garden  tools,  a  toy  telephone,  and  similar 
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toys  are  suitable.  A  table  and  chair  of  the  correct  size  for  him 
to  use  help  to  make  his  meals  more  enjoyable,  and  provide  a 
proper  place  for  drawing,  looking  at  books,  and  other  play. 

The  car  driven  by  the  two-year-old  in  Figure  34  stimulated 
the  right  kind  of  play  in  more  than  one  way.  It  provided  good 
physical  exercise  as  it  traveled  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  and 
around  the  yard.  It  encouraged  imaginative  play  because  it 
needed  frequent  “fixing,”  like  Daddy’s  car;  it  suffered  frequent 
wrecks,  and  had  many  flat  tires.  It  also  helped  to  build  good 
habits.  Because  it  was  a  greatly  treasured  possession,  it  was 
brought  into  the  kitchen  every  night  (with  the  help  of  an  older 
person)  and  was  parked  on  the  porch  when  it  rained.  This 
particular  plaything  also  stimulated  considerable  originality 
and  real  thinking.  Large  cardboard  cartons  were  manipulated 
to  make  a  garage  with  a  door,  a  tail  light  was  concocted  out  of 
a  red  button,  and  a  license  plate  was  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
yellow  cardboard.  The  small  owner  of  the  car  conceived  these 
ideas  himself  and  carried  them  out  with  only  occasional  help. 

Can  you  relate  how  a  child  of  this  age  reacted  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  plaything?  What  profitable  play  resulted? 

Observation  of  children  playing  in  a  sand  box.  A  sand  box 
with  pails,  shovels,  and  dishes  is  a  type  of  play  material  which  is 
likely  to  stimulate  creative  effort.  What  benefit  from  their 
play  in  the  sand  box  would  you  expect  the  three-year-olds  in 
Figure  35  to  attain? 

What  play  materials  does  the  four-  to  six-year-old  need? 

The  child  of  this  age  will  continue  to  use  most  of  the  play  ma¬ 
terials  suggested  for  the  preceding  period,  especially  the  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  build  and  make  things  —  blocks,  crayons, 
scissors,  paper,  and  sand.  His  efforts  will  bring  better  results 
and  he  will  attempt  more  complicated  projects.  Paints,  a 
blackboard,  and  chalk  should  be  added  to  his  equipment.  He 
will  likewise  want  real  dishes  to  cook  with,  and  real  hammers, 
saws,  and  thin  boards  to  work  with. 

For  physical  exercise  there  should  be  jumping  ropes,  rings, 
trapeze,  skates,  a  slide,  and  a  see-saw. 
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It  might  be  helpful  to  mention  at  this  point  some  of  the  play¬ 
things  which  should  be  avoided.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for 
fond  aunts  and  uncles  to  restrain  their  desire  to  give  certain 
elaborate  and  expensive  toys.  Meccano  sets  and  electric 
trains  are  typical  of  the  playthings  given  to  children  before 


fig.  35 

These  three-year-olds  are  busy  making  cakes  and  cookies. 


they  are  ready  to  understand  how  to  use  these  elaborate  toys. 
True,  children  like  to  see  the  trains  run  on  the  tracks  when 
someone  else  operates  them,  but  for  giving  the  child,  himself, 
any  real  activity,  they  are  a  failure.  The  child  is  not  ready 
for  electric  trains  until  he  can  understand  how  to  operate 
them. 

Make  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  suitable  play  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  four-  to  six-year-old  from  which  the 
Christmas  gift  or  birthday  gift  might  be  selected. 


How  should  adults  play  with  young  children?  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  the  right  kind  of  play  materials  for  the  child, 
the  adult  must  see  that  the  child  plays  profitably  and  does  not 
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acquire  wrong  habits  through  play.  When  the  adult  plays 
with  the  child,  he  must  know  how  to  play  the  right  way.  Many 
an  adult  has  spoiled  a  child’s  play  through  mistaken  efforts. 
The  following  points  give  some  hints  on  which  it  will  be  well 
for  every  adult  to  check  himself.  Read  through  the  following 
suggestions  and  see  how  you  would  rate  yourself  on  your  play 
with  little  children. 

1.  When  an  adult  plays  with  a  child,  it  should  not  be  the 
ambition  of  the  adult  to  entertain  the  child.  Some  older  persons 
seem  to  enjoy  turning  themselves  into  clowns  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  children ;  some  of  this  may  be  very  well.  But  the  real 
business  of  the  adult  who  attempts  to  play  with  a  child  is  to 
stimulate  active  and  interested  play  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
The  child,  himself,  should  be  busy  with  some  play  activity,  not 
sitting  back  as  an  audience.  The  adult  can  take  part  in  the 
play,  perhaps  by  acting  the  part  of  some  character  in  a  “make- 
believe”  play. 

2.  Another  suggestion  to  the  adult  is  never  to  interfere  with 
any  play  that  is  harmless.  The  grown-up  who  constantly  says, 
“  Do  it  this  way,”  “Make  your  garage  door  out  of  this  block,” 
and,  “Run  your  train  out  in  the  dining  room  and  back,”  is 
imposing  his  ideas  at  the  expense  of  any  ideas  which  the  child 
himself  may  develop.  Constant  interference  with  the  child’s 
way  of  doing  things  does  not  make  for  mental  development 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Even  though  the  adult  can  suggest  a 
better  way  of  doing  things,  he  should  for  the  most  part  refrain 
from  thrusting  it  upon  the  child. 

3.  The  adult  should  always  show  appreciation  and  interest  in 
anything  which  the  child  achieves  —  a  house  built  of  blocks,  a 
drawing  of  Santa  Claus,  or  a  clay  pig.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  child's  effort  be  laughed  at  in  his  presence,  no  matter 
how  ludicrous  the  effect.  Ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  fatal  to  a 
child’s  further  attempts. 

4.  Everything  which  the  child  attempts  is  in  the  nature  of 
play  to  him.  When  he  “helps  mother  ”  by  putting  things  away 
or  by  setting  the  table,  it  is  play.  He  is  slow  and  clumsy,  but 
if  his  mother  is  wise  enough  to  put  up  with  these  awkward 
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efforts,  she  will  later  be  rewarded  when  the  time  comes  for  him 
actually  to  assume  certain  duties  in  the  way  of  “helping 
mother.”  His  first  play  efforts  build  the  right  habits  for  later 
work. 

Be  prepared  to  give  an  illustration  for  each  of  the  four 

points  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Forming  good  habits  of  play.  In  the  study  of  previous  units 
we  have  spoken  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  habit  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  child,  both  on  his  behavior  as  a  child  and 
its  significance  in  his  future  life  as  an  adult.  Through  his  play 
the  child  forms  habits  which  contribute  greatly  to  his  future 
success  as  an  adult.  It  seems  strange  that  the  way  a  child 
plays  has  a  deep  effect  on  his  life  many  years  hence,  but  such 
is  the  case.  Some  of  the  particular  ways  in  which  his  play 
habits  affect  his  character  as  an  adult  follow. 

1.  The  child  who  is  always  happily,  actively  engaged  in  a 
good  kind  of  play  is  good-natured,  happy,  and  busy.  Natu¬ 
rally,  as  he  continues  day  after  day  in  this  manner,  he  forms 
the  habit  of  being  good-natured,  happy,  and  busy.  Can  any 
habit  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  or  adult?  In 
contrast  to  this  child  we  find  all  too  often  the  child  who  lacks 
the  opportunity  for  the  right  kind  of  play  and  is  idle,  cross,  mis¬ 
chievous,  or  irritable.  This  child,  too,  is  forming  habits  which 
will  guide  his  life  in  different  paths. 

2.  Another  habit  which  may  be  developed  through  the  right 
kind  of  play  is  respect  for  property.  The  child  who  is  led  to 
feel  that  every  toy  is  worth  caring  for,  worth  mending  if 
broken,  and  worth  saving,  is  forming  an  attitude  of  mind  to¬ 
ward  property  which  later  will  serve  him  well.  If,  instead,  he 
is  allowed  to  tear  things  to  pieces,  mark  them  up,  and  care¬ 
lessly  lose  things,  he  will  probably  have  that  same  attitude 
toward  other  things  later.  Cheap  toys,  easily  broken  and 
pulled  to  pieces,  are  frequently  responsible  for  a  tendency  to 
destroy  things.  A  few  good,  well-made  toys  are  better  than 
many  cheap,  flimsy  ones  continually  replaced  with  more  of  the 
same  kind. 
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One  father  who  made  frequent  trips  away  from  home  made 
it  a  practice  always  to  bring  home  a  present  for  his  little  boy 
and  girl.  He  generally  bought  these  gifts  at  a  ten-cent  store 
and  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  children  got  so  much 
pleasure  out  of  inexpensive  gifts.  Then  he  overheard  a  con¬ 
versation  between  them  one  day.  The  little  boy  was  consoling 
his  sister  because  she  had  lost  her  diamond  bracelet.  “Never 
mind;  Daddy  can  get  you  another  one,”  he  said.  Then  the 
father  realized  that  nearly  all  his  gifts  had  been  lost  or 
broken. 

What  were  these  children  learning?  Not  respect  for  prop¬ 
erty,  because  their  gifts  came  too  frequently  and  broke  too 
easily. 

It  is  not  meant  that  no  worth-while  toys  can  be  bought  at  a 
five-and-ten-cent  store.  Some  very  substantial  toys  can  be 
secured  there.  It  is  our  problem  to  select  the  substantial, 
well-made  toy  wherever  it  is  bought. 

Should  children  receive  a  gift  every  time  a  member  of  the 
family  has  been  away  and  returns  home?  Why,  or  why 
not? 

3.  Habits  of  orderliness  and  neatness  should  be  formed 
through  care  of  playthings.  The  boy  or  girl  who  goes  off  to 
bed  leaving  toys  scattered  about  the  house  and  yard  for 
mother  to  pick  up  is  not  learning  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
own  property.  Even  the  two-year-old  can  learn  to  pick  up  his 
playthings  every  night.  But  a  mother  objects,  “I  can  do  it 
much  faster  myself  and  with  half  the  bother.”  Quite  true  for 
the  present,  but  such  a  procedure  means  that  someone  will 
always  have  to  pick  up  and  care  for  that  child’s  property. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  small  child  pick  up  every  toy 
himself.  An  older  person  may  do  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  child  attacks  the  job 
readily  and  cheerfully. 

4.  The  habit  of  unselfish  sharing  with  others  is  developed 
through  play.  The  child  who  is  unwilling  to  share  his  toys  is 
likely  to  cultivate  that  same  attitude  toward  all  his  possessions 
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in  adulthood.  Generosity  with  playmates  is  well  worth  de¬ 
veloping. 

Observe  “your  child”  at  play  and  rate  him  on  each  of  the 
above  habits.  How  can  he  be  helped? 

The  importance  of  companions.  All  of  us  wish  to  live  hap¬ 
pily  with  other  people,  to  find  joy  in  our  work  and  play,  and  to 
give  our  share  of  service  to  the  world.  Much  has  been  written 
in  literature  and  song  of  the  joys  of  friendship,  and  most  of  us 
have  had  experiences  which  prove  to  us  its  worth.  Learning 
to  get  along  with  others  and  to  find  pleasure  in  companionship 
begins  in  the  formative  period  of  early  childhood.  The  child 
who  grows  up  without  much  contact  with  other  children  is 
likely  to  be  shy,  and  does  not  know  how  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  for  happy  friendships.  Certainly  it  is  our  business 
as  adults  in  charge  of  young  children  to  see  that  they  have 
their  opportunity  to  live  with  other  children. 

Until  the  child  is  about  two  years  old,  the  companionship  of 
the  grown-up  members  of  his  family  is  sufficient,  but  from  then 
on  he  needs  to  spend  considerable  time  with  other  children. 
The  nursery  school  for  three-  and  four-year-old  children  is  a 
recent  educational  development  which  helps  the  parent  to  meet 
this  need.  Certainly  it  is  worth  while  for  every  parent  to  make 
the  effort  to  let  a  child  play  with  others  his  own  age. 

How  was  your  own  childhood  affected  by  proper  com¬ 
panionship  or  its  lack? 

What  kind  of  stories  shall  we  tell  young  children?  Every 
child  likes  to  listen  to  stories,  provided  the  stories  are  suited 
to  his  interests  and  capacity  for  understanding,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  adult  to  know  what  kind  of  story  to  tell.  Some¬ 
times  grown-ups  tell  wild  and  fanciful  tales  in  their  efforts  to 
entertain  and  thrill  the  little  child.  Strangely  enough,  these 
tales  do  not  always  interest  the  child,  especially  the  toddler, 
who  is  not  yet  ready  for  imaginative  flights. 

The  one-  to  two-year-old  is  most  interested  in  the  kind  of 
story  which  to  the  grown-up  seems  very  dull  and  uninteresting. 
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A  rehearsal  of  the  day’s  activities,  or  of  a  trip  to  town,  or  of  a 
visit  to  a  friend’s  house  furnish  him  with  all  the  interest  and 
thrills  of  a  detective  story  for  the  adult.  He  likes  to  hear  over 
and  over  again  about  how  he  went  to  the  grocery  store,  bought 
some  oranges,  and  the  man  put  them  in  a  bag,  and  mother  paid 
the  man  some  pennies,  and  we  brought  the  oranges  home  in 
the  bag,  and  put  them  in  the  refrigerator,  and  so  on.  Even  a 
recital  of  just  what  he  ate  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
will  keep  him  intensely  interested. 

As  he  grows  older,  the  child  likes  stories  with  action  about 
the  things  he  knows,  such  as  trains,  automobiles,  dogs,  and 
other  children.  One  three-year-old  was  interested  for  many 
weeks  in  the  same  story  about  a  train  that  went  down  the 
track  very  fast,  how  it  stopped  at  stations,  how  people  got  off 
and  on,  how  it  blew  a  whistle  at  every  crossing,  and  so  on. 

As  the  child  grows  still  older,  he  likes  stories  with  more  of 
what  we  call  a  plot  and  climax.  Many  appropriate  stories  for 
this  age,  five  and  six  years,  are  published  in  book  form.  The 
Little  Red  Hen,  The  Ginger  Bread  Boy ,  and  Little  Black  Sambo 
are  examples  of  this  type. 

One  general  warning  should  be  given  in  telling  stories  to  all 
children  —  not  to  confuse  them  between  imaginary  happenings 
and  reality.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child’s  imagination 
becomes  so  vivid  that  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
fiction.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  never  be  told 
imaginative  stories,  but  that  he  should  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  things  which  actually  happen  and  things  which 
we  “pretend”  happen. 

Be  prepared  to  tell  a  suitable  story  to  a  one-year-old,  a 
three-year-old,  and  a  six-year-old. 

Some  good  books  for  children.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  publication  of  good  books  for  young 
children.  Many  of  these  are  very  beautifully  and  very  suit¬ 
ably  illustrated.  Experts  in  child  study  and  literature  have 
compiled  lists  of  good  books  suitable  for  children  of  different 
ages.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  good 
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books  for  children,  you  will  find  help  in  the  following  publica¬ 
tions  : 

Bamberger,  Florence  E.,  and  Broening,  A.  M.  A  Guide  to  Children’s 
Literature.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1931. 
Bryant,  S.  C.  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  New  edition  1924. 

The  Child's  First  Books.  Child  Study  Association,  54  West  Seventy- 
Fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Books  for  Young  Readers.  Child  Study  Association,  54  West  Seventy- 
Fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Olcott,  F.  J.  The  Children's  Reading.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  1924. 


When  shall  we  take  the  children  to  the  moving-picture 
theater?  Since  the  motion  picture  presents  a  story  in  dra¬ 
matic  form,  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  above  discus¬ 
sion  will  apply  to  the  motion  picture.  From  what  we  have 
learned  about  appropriate  stories  for  children  up  to  three  years 
of  age,  it  is  obvious  that  these  children  would  not  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  the  moving  picture.  Have  you  not  sat  near 
a  little  child  in  a  theater  who  wriggled  and  twisted  and  cried 
to  be  taken  home?  Did  his  mother  reprimand  him  severely 
for  not  being  quiet?  Whose  fault  was  it  if  he  misbehaved 
under  these  conditions? 

The  older  child,  from  three  to  six  years,  will  seldom  find  a 
picture  suited  to  his  understanding  and  interests.  Dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  children’s  stories,  animal  pictures,  and  some  of  the  slap¬ 
stick  comedies  are  appropriate. 

How  often  do  you  think  a  ten-year-old  child  should  attend 
the  moving-picture  theater?  What  kind  of  pictures 
should  he  see?  What  should  be  avoided? 

Art  and  craft  materials  furnish  the  right  kind  of  play.  We 

have  said  that  in  profitable  play  the  child  is  busy,  active,  and 
interested.  Art  and  craft  materials  used  properly  offer  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  this  type  of  play.  Drawing,  painting, 
or  making  things,  is  natural  to  all  children  and,  given  proper 
encouragement,  they  find  considerable  pleasure  in  these  occu- 
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pations.  This  natural  desire  to  draw  and  make  things  is  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  the  creative  impulse.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  the  creative  impulse  in  every  child;  he 
should  be  provided  with  the  right  kind  of  materials,  and  proper 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  should  be  shown. 

In  learning  to  draw,  children  pass  through  four  distinct 
stages.  First  is  the  scribble  stage  in  which  the  child  is  content 
to  scribble  endlessly,  interested  only  in  making  marks  on 
paper.  He  is  fascinated  by  the  manipulation  of  the  crayons, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  other  materials,  clay,  sand,  scissors, 
cardboard.  He  must  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them 
before  he  wishes  to  make  things. 

Second,  he  passes  into  the  symbolic  stage  in  which  his  marks 
begin  to  mean  something.  They  will  bear  no  semblance  to  the 
reality,  but  they  have  meaning  to  him.  If  he  draws  a  man, 
the  eyes  may  be  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  the  hands  and  feet 
on  the  other  side,  but  he  makes  these  marks  with  the  purpose 
of  telling  something. 

Third,  comes  the  schematic  stage  in  which  the  child  adopts  a 
definite  way  of  drawing  particular  things;  generally  they  are 
recognizable,  though  far  from  being  good  drawings.  A  house 
drawing  may  show  both  the  exterior  and  interior  in  the  same 
drawing,  but  we  know  it  is  a  house. 

Fourth,  the  child  progresses  into  the  representative  stage  when 
he  wishes  to  make  things  look  as  they  really  are. 

Different  children  progress  at  different  rates  of  speed.  One 
three-year-old  may  have  reached  the  symbolic  stage  and  an¬ 
other  still  be  scribbling.  Most  children  have  reached  the 
schematic  stage  by  five  or  six  years.  Some  understanding  of 
these  different  stages  of  drawing  ability  should  help  us  to  give 
the  proper  encouragement  to  little  children  in  their  attempts  to 
draw.  If  a  child  solemnly  shows  you  a  meaningless  lot  of  marks 
and  says,  “See  the  Santa  Claus  I  made,”  approve  his  efforts. 
Never  make  fun  of  his  drawing  or  discourage  him.  An  occa¬ 
sional  suggestion  for  improving  his  drawing  may  encourage 
him  to  further  effort. 

The  right  kind  of  art,  materials.  Some  suggestions  about  the 
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right  kind  of  art  materials  to  provide  may  be  helpful,  for  mis¬ 
takes  may  be  made  in  this  respect.  The  best  materials  always 
encourage  the  child  to  draw  and  make  things  for  himself. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  pictures  to  be  traced  and 
colored  are  of  any  value.  Indeed,  they  may  be  of  real  harm 


FIG.  36 

This  young  artist  is  putting  his  own  ideas  into  his  picture 

(Reproduced  from  The  Home  and  the  Child,  a  White  House  Conference  publication, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  New  York.) 


in  that  the  child  depends  on  a  picture  to  cut  out  or  color,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  his  own  picture.  “  Ready-made  pictures  ”  are 
better  avoided. 

Materials  which  are  too  difficult  are  likewise  to  be  avoided. 
For  example,  water  color  paints,  especially  transparent  paints, 
offer  considerable  difficulty  in  handling  for  the  small  child. 
Most  children  are  not  ready  to  cope  with  paints  until  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  then  the  opaque  paints  (show  card 
colors)  are  far  easier  to  manage  than  the  usual  transparent 
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colors.  The  little  boy  in  Figure  36  is  busy  making  a  picture, 
working  with  opaque  paints  at  his  easel. 

Below  is  a  list  of  materials  which  are  well  chosen  for  the 
pre-school  child: 

Large  crayons  (wax  or  hard  pressed) 

Large  pencils  with  soft  lead 

Heavy  manila  drawing  paper 

Blunt  scissors 

Clay  or  plasticine 

Sand 

Paste 

Easel 

Blackboard  and  chalk 

A  bulletin  board  for  pinning  up  drawings  and  cuttings 
Miscellaneous  materials,  such  as  string,  paper  fasteners, 
etc. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1 .  Select  a  movie  being  shown  in  your  town  and  discuss  whether  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  young  children.  Give  your  reasons. 

2.  Pets  are  considered  good  playmates  for  children.  What  habits  would 
you  expect  to  form  in  a  child  who  had  a  pet  of  his  own?  What  re¬ 
sponsibilities  should  the  child  have? 

3.  If  a  fond  aunt  gave  a  three-year-old  child  a  gift  which  his  mother  did 
not  consider  suitable  —  for  example,  an  elaborate  electric  train  — 
what  should  the  mother  do  about  it? 

4.  List  the  materials  which  come  into  any  household,  such  as  wrapping 
paper,  cartons,  and  tin  foil  which  might  be  saved  for  children  to  make 
things  from. 

5.  Suppose  a  five-year-old  child  in  your  care  was  given  a  very  expensive 
and  beautiful  child’s  book.  Would  you  risk  letting  the  child  really 
use  it?  It  would  very  likely  be  soiled  and  torn. 

6.  Bring  to  class  some  drawings  made  by  little  children,  and  let  the  class 
try  to  discover  what  period  of  drawing  development  the  children  who 
made  them  are  in. 

7.  Be  ready  to  present  to  the  class  for  discussion  any  problem  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  play  of  young  children  which  you  have  encountered  and  have 
not  solved  satisfactorily. 

8.  Arrange  an  exhibit  of  good  and  bad  playthings.  Perhaps  used  toys 
can  be  borrowed. 
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Read  and  review  The  Here  and  Now  Storybook,  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1921. 

Secure  as  many  of  the  following  publications  as  possible  and  read  the 
parts  which  deal  with  the  play  of  young  children : 

Blatz,  W.  E.,  and  Bott,  Helen.  Parents  and  the  Pre-School  Child. 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  1929. 

Cleveland,  Elizabeth.  Training  the  Toddler.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  1925. 

Ford,  H.  W.  Applying  Nursery  School  Methods  of  Child  Training 
in  the  Home.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  Bulletin,  vol.  13, 
No.  8,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Goodspeed,  H.  C.,  and  Johnson,  E.  Care  and  Training  of  Children, 
chapter  7.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1929. 

Leonard,  Minetta  Sammis.  Best  Toys  and  Their  Selection.  Best 
Toys  Educational  Service,  2230  Van  Hise  Avenue,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Rand,  Winifred.  Learning  through  Living.  Merrill  Palmer  School, 
Publishers. 

The  Child  From  One  to  Six.  Publication  No.  30,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau,  1931. 

Thom,  Douglas  A.  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child.  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company,  1927. 


Problem  3 

HOW  DO  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECT  THE 
CHILD’S  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT? 

Some  questions.  The  following  questions  are  intended  to 
arouse  thought  about  the  relation  of  physical  conditions  to  a 
child’s  behavior,  his  mental  development,  and  his  emotional 
control.  Food,  clothing,  sleep,  and  fresh  air  affect  his  general 
behavior  and  development. 

1.  Hazel  was  very  excitable  and  given  to  outbursts  of 
temper.  She  slept  at  irregular  hours,  sometimes,  but  not 
regularly,  having  a  daytime  nap.  Do  you  think  there  could  be 
any  connection  between  her  lack  of  regular  sleep  and  her 
behavior?  Why? 

2.  Jack,  who  was  in  kindergarten,  quite  frequently  went  to 
sleep  during  the  story-telling  hour.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
peevish  and  whiny.  What  would  you  suspect  was  wrong  in 
Jack’s  home  life? 

3.  Joseph,  aged  seven,  was  in  the  first  grade  and  somewhat 
backward  with  his  school  work.  The  school  nurse  and  doctor 
told  his  mother  that  he  was  malnourished  and  needed  to  drink 
more  milk  and  to  eat  more  fruit  and  vegetables.  But  his 
mother  said  she  could  not  make  him  eat  those  things,  and  that 
she  grew  up  without  eating  them.  She  did  not  see  how  it  could 
make  any  difference  in  his  school  work.  What  do  you  think 
of  her  attitude? 

4.  Anna’s  mother  worried  a  great  deal  for  fear  Anna  would 
catch  cold.  She  dressed  the  child  in  very  heavy  clothing  and 
never  let  her  out  on  cold  days.  The  window  in  Anna’s  bed¬ 
room  was  kept  closed.  In  spite  of  all  this  protection,  Anna 
had  many  colds.  How  would  you  account  for  Anna’s  colds? 

A  problem  to  solve.  Can  you  see,  from  reading  the  “clocks ” 
below,  why  Mary  Lou  was  a  happy,  good-natured  little  girl, 
healthy,  and  a  little  above  average  in  weight?  And  why  Emma 
was  cross,  irritable,  and  below  average  in  weight? 
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Daytime  Clock  Daytime  Clock 


Night-time  Clock  Night-time  Clock 


Three  years  old  Three  years  old 

The  clocks  above  describe  a  typical  The  clocks  above  describe  a  typical 

day  for  Mary  Lou.  On  pleasant  day  for  Emma.  She  was  what  her 

days  she  spent  more  time  outdoors  mother  called  a  “nervous  child” 

in  the  morning.  She  played  happily  and  had  to  be  treated  very  carefully 

with  other  children,  having  only  oc-  lest  she  have  temper  fits  or  long  cry- 

casional  trouble  in  getting  along  ing  spells.  She  did  not  eat  or  sleep 

with  them.  She  soon  recovered  well, 

from  any  emotional  disturbance. 

FIG.  37 

Some  comparisons  to  make : 

1.  Which  child  had  more  sleep? 

2.  Which  child  probably  ate  more  nourishing  food? 

3.  Which  child  played  more  outdoors? 

4.  Which  child  had  a  more  regular  routine? 

The  importance  of  good  physical  development.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  good  health  and  physical  development  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  fine  to  be  strong  and  full  of 
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life  and  energy.  All  of  us  like  to  see  children  strong  and 
robust,  but  we  do  not  always  realize  the  importance  of  general 
all-round  development.  The  physical  is  closely  related  to 
other  phases  of  the  child’s  development,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social.  The  child  who  is  not  physically  fit  may  seem  slow 
mentally;  he  may  be  subject  to  emotional  disturbances,  and 
not  get  along  well  with  other  people.  The  child  who  does  not 
live  under  healthful  conditions  may  not  seem  actually  ill,  yet 
may  show  the  result  in  bad  behavior.  We  may  think  him  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  simply  deplore  his  naughtiness  as  something 
to  be  endured ;  but  his  fits  of  temper  and  whining  ways  may  be 
the  result  of  improper  food  or  lack  of  regular  sleep. 

Many  children,  regarded  as  healthy  because  they  have  no 
actual  disease,  are  really  in  poor  physical  condition.  Just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  ill  is  no  reason  for  considering  they  are  at 
the  top  notch  of  physical  efficiency.  When  a  child  is  given  to 
temper  fits,  when  he  is  habitually  irritable,  when  he  whines, 
when  he  is  dull  and  listless,  or  when  he  has  trouble  with  his 
school  work,  we  should  make  sure  that  he  is  physically  fit.  It 
may  be  that  right  food,  proper  clothing,  and  more  sleep  will 
cause  his  difficulties  to  disappear. 

Describe,  if  you  can,  any  incident  of  bad  behavior  which 
you  think  was  caused  by  poor  physical  conditions. 

Do  you  think  that  our  undesirable  behavior  as  adults 
might  be  caused  by  lack  of  nourishment,  sleep,  or  fresh 
air  and  exercise?  Explain. 

Your  study  of  the  physical  care  of  the  child.  It  is  assumed 
that  you  have  already  had  some  study  of  the  details  of  infant 
and  child  care;  that  is,  that  you  have  learned  how  to  feed  the 
baby  and  small  child,  how  to  make  children’s  clothes,  how  to 
bathe  the  baby,  and  so  on.  If  this  information  has  not  been 
included  in  your  previous  study,  you  may  wish  to  stop  at  this 
point  and  make  some  study  of  this  topic.  You  will  find  refer¬ 
ences,  problems,  and  demonstrations  suggested  below  to  help 
you. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  right  way  to  care  for  a  baby  and 
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small  child,  but  the  particular  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  point 
out  the  relationship  between  physical  development  and  general 
all-round  development,  and  also  to  set  up  certain  standards  by 
which  to  judge  the  physical  conditions  under  which  a  child 
lives. 

Books  on  Infant  and  Child  Care 

Barnes,  M.  F.  H.  Feeding  the  Child  from  Two  to  Six.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1928. 

Bogert,  L.  J.  Nutrition  and  Physical  Fitness.  W.  B.  Saunders,  1931. 

Goodspeed,  H.  C.  and  Johnson,  E.  Care  and  Training  of  Children. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1929. 

Holt,  L.  E.  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  1926. 

Justin,  M.  M.  and  Rust,  L.  O.  Problems  in  Home  Living.  J.  B.  Lip¬ 
pincott  Company,  1929. 

Lucas,  W.  P.  The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923. 

Roberts,  L.  J.  Nutrition  Work  with  Children.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1927. 

Rose,  M.  S.  Feeding  the  Family.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1925. 

Bulletins  on  Infant  and  Child  Care 

Care  of  the  Baby.  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  9.  Washington,  D.C. 

Child  Care.  Mrs.  Max  West.  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  30. 

Children's  Rompers.  Mary  A.  Davis.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  11. 

Ensembles  for  Sunny  Days.  Clarice  Scott.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Leaflet  63. 

Infant  Care.  Mrs.  Max  West.  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  8.  Washington,  D.C. 

Sun  Suits  for  Children.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  24. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,  EXCURSIONS,  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

1 .  Ask  a  nurse  to  demonstrate  the  correct  way  to  bathe  a  baby. 

2.  Arrange  an  exhibition  of  a  baby’s  layette.  Discuss  the  points  for  and 

against  different  types  of  garments. 

3.  Visit  a  furniture  store  to  see  good  types  of  baby  cribs  and  nursery 

furnishings. 
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4.  Ask  a  trained  person  to  demonstrate  the  correct  way  of  sterilizing  a 
baby’s  bottles  and  preparing  a  formula  feeding. 

5.  Arrange  an  exhibition  of  clothing  for  small  children.  Discuss  points 
for  and  against  different  garments. 

A  regular  schedule  necessary  for  good  physical  development. 

The  first  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  physical  conditions  of 
a  child’s  life  is  the  regularity  of  his  daily  routine.  Unless 
unrelenting  regularity  is  observed  for  his  mealtimes,  bedtimes, 
and  playtimes,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  attain  the  peak  of 
physical  fitness.  Occasional  lapses  when  he  is  allowed  to  stay 
up  because  there  is  company,  when  he  is  allowed  to  eat  between 
meals,  when  he  does  not  go  outdoors  because  mother  is  too 
busy  to  watch  him,  are  likely  to  occur  more  and  more  often. 
It  encourages  him  to  expect  more  interruptions  of  his  routine 
and  to  rebel  against  the  regular  daily  schedule.  Trouble  en¬ 
sues  and  perhaps  the  child  is  successful  in  evading  rules  more 
and  more  often. 

Check  up  on  the  child  whom  you  are  observing  for  the 
regularity  of  his  daily  routine.  Report  your  observations 
to  the  class  with  any  recommendations  for  changes  which 
you  think  wise. 

Fatigue  produces  nervous  and  irritable  children.  The  lack 
of  sleep  and  rest  is  quite  often  the  cause  of  whiny,  fussy  chil¬ 
dren.  Mary  Elizabeth  was  habitually  cross  and  irritable, 
crying  at  the  slightest  provocation  and  flying  into  a  rage  when 
her  wishes  were  not  carried  out.  Her  mother  thought  she  had 
inherited  the  family  disposition,  but  was  convinced  by  a  friend 
that  the  child  was  tired.  Her  mother  objected  to  putting  her 
to  bed  earlier  because  she  said  she  would  not  sleep,  but  would 
only  cry  and  fuss.  However,  she  tried  out  a  regular  schedule 
for  Mary  Elizabeth’s  naps  and  night  sleeping  hours.  At  first 
Mary  Elizabeth  did  cry  and  rage,  but  by  the  end  of  a  week  she 
had  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  went  to  bed  with  but  little 
objection.  By  the  end  of  a  month  there  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  her  general  disposition.  Even  her  mother  was 
surprised  at  the  change,  and  admitted  it  was  well  worth  the 
trouble  in  maintaining  the  schedule. 
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Proper  food  for  wholesome  child  development.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  American  nation  has  become  “food  conscious,” 


FIG.  38.  AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  GOOD  NUTRITION 

(Courtesy,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  attention  which 
mothers  give  to  their  children’s  diet.  Once  bread  and  butter 
and  meat  and  potatoes  were  all  that  was  considered  necessary 
to  keep  the  children  “filled  up”  and  a  cooky  jar  to  piece  out 
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with  between  meals.  But  now  we  talk  in  terms  of  calcium, 
vitamins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  The  child  must  have  the 
proper  proportion  of  each  in  his  daily  menu.  He  needs  body¬ 
building  foods,  energy  foods,  and  regulatory  foods.  There 
is  no  space  in  this  book  to  discuss  in  detail  each  of  these  food 
classes.  In  your  food  courses  you  will  have  learned  much  that 
you  can  apply  in  this  connection. 

The  three-year-old  child  pictured  in  Figure  38  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  nutrition.  She  has  an  alert  expression,  bright, 
clear  eyes,  sound  teeth,  straight  legs,  and  a  well-proportioned 
body. 

Prepare  a  menu  for  a  week  for  a  child  of  three  years. 

Compare  and  discuss  these  menus  in  class. 

Some  suggestions  to  guide  us  in  feeding  little  folks.  Even 
though  we  may  have  had  previous  study  of  this  topic,  it  is 
helpful  to  sum  up  our  knowledge  under  a  few  principles  which 
help  us  in  our  feeding  problem  with  small  children. 

1.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  a  balanced  diet.  If  you 
have  not  done  enough  food  work  to  be  sure  what  a  child  should 
have  to  eat  refer  to  some  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  page 
235- 

2.  Food  for  children  should  be  suited  to  their  requirements 
and  ability  to  digest  it  well.  We  know  that  their  muscles  are  not 
capable  of  lifting  heavy  weights,  their  bodies  are  not  ready  for 
hard  manual  work.  Neither  are  their  digestive  systems  ready 
to  use  some  foods  which  adults  can  eat  without  harm.  Fried 
foods,  hot  breads,  pork,  pastry,  rich  desserts,  highly  flavored 
foods,  are  typical  of  foods  which  children  should  not  have. 

3.  Food  offered  to  children  should  have  variety  and  interest, 
be  well  cooked,  and  attractively  served.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
children  as  well  as  adults  are  sensitive  to  the  aesthetic  appeal. 
Cereals  can  be  made  more  interesting  by  adding  raisins,  figs, 
or  dates,  by  serving  with  brown  sugar  and  butter,  by  sprinkling 
a  dry  cereal  on  a  cooked  one.  Bread  and  butter  becomes  more 
interesting  in  fancy-cut  little  sandwiches.  Milk  flavored  with 
cocoa,  colored  with  vegetable  coloring,  or  drunk  from  paper 
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cups  may  be  more  attractive  to  a  child.  Milk  in  custards, 
soups,  and  creamed  dishes  is  also  another  device  for  using  the 
proper  amount  a  day. 

4.  Three  regular  meals  should  be  served  to  children  at  the 
same  times  every  day,  with  only  a  glass  of  milk  or  fruit  be¬ 
tween  meals.  The  dinner  should  come  at  noon  and  the  lighter 
meal  in  the  evening. 

5.  Mealtime  should  always  be  a  happy  time.  No  punish¬ 
ments,  worry,  or  fears  should  distract  the  child  from  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  meal.  Nor  should  he  be  continually  hurried  when 
he  eats. 

A  problem  in  food  selection.  Which  of  the  menus  below 
would  you  select  for  a  four-year-old  child?  One  breakfast, 
one  dinner,  and  one  supper  are  much  better  than  the  other  two. 
Which  meals  are  most  healthful?  Why  are  the  others  not  so 


good? 

Breakfast 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Orange  juice 

Oatmeal  and  cream 
Toast  and  butter 
Milk 

Wheat  griddle  cakes 
Maple  sirup 

Bacon 

Cornflakes 

Fried  egg 

Ham 

Bread  and  butter 
Banana 

Dinner 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Pork  chop 

Mashed  potato 

Bread  and  butter 
Baked  beans 

Tea 

Lamb  chops 

Baked  potato 

Spinach 

Whole  wheat  bread 
Stewed  prunes 

Milk 

French  fried  potatoes 
Bread  and  butter 
Cocoa 

Ice  cream 

Chocolate  cake 

Supper 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Veal  stew 

Mashed  potatoes 
Boiled  cabbage 

Coffee 

Cheese  sandwich 
Canned  peaches 
Pumpkin  pie 

Cream  of  pea  soup 
Crackers 

Apple  sauce 

Cocoa 

Sponge  cake 
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The  right  kind  of  clothing.  The  child’s  clothing  can  aid  or 
hinder  his  physical  well-being  and  have  a  very  definite  effect 
upon  his  general  behavior.  The  important  points  by  which  to 
judge  children’s  clothing  are  discussed  below. 

1.  A  child’s  clothing  should  be  thoroughly  comfortable.  This 
is  so  obvious  a  requirement  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
point  it  out,  yet  many  violations  of  this  very  rule  are  frequently 
observed.  John’s  overalls  are  too  short  and  tight  through  the 
seat.  Although  he  has  not  had  them  long,  his  rapid  growth 
and  the  shrinkage  of  the  cloth  have  made  them  too  tight.  His 
mother  is  loath  to  discard  them  so  soon,  and  finds  they  have 
an  inch  to  spare  when  he  is  standing  up.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  sufficient  room  when  he  sits  and  bends  over. 

Mary  Ellen’s  stockings  are  too  short  for  comfort,  and  her  toes 
are  cramped  unless  the  heel  of  her  stocking  slides  down  on  her 
foot.  Jimmy’s  shoes  are  too  short,  causing  his  toe  nails  to  turn 
inward.  Little  Martha,  who  has  not  been  walking  long,  teeters 
about  on  slippery  stiff -soled  shoes  which  hinder  her  attempts  at 
balancing.  Marjorie’s  bloomer  elastics  are  so  tight  they  leave 
marks  around  her  waist  and  legs.  Arthur  wears  a  scratchy 
woolen  suit  made  out  of  his  father’s  old  suit.  All  these  annoy¬ 
ances  are  quite  likely  to  make  children  irritable  and  in  some 
cases  are  actually  injurious  to  their  health. 

The  babies  in  Figure  39  wear  rompers  which  are  comfortable 
and  suit  their  needs  during  the  creeping  stage.  The  rompers 
are  designed  to  allow  plenty  of  room  through  the  body,  but 
they  are  held  in  at  the  knees  and  cut  high  in  front  so  they  do 
not  interfere  with  crawling.  The  one  in  the  upper  picture  has 
an  adjustable  flap  and  buttons  to  allow  for  growth.  The 
romper  in  the  lower  picture  is  easily  put  on  the  baby  because 
of  the  opening. 

Report  some  example  of  uncomfortable  clothing  which 
you  have  seen  a  child  wear. 

2.  Clothing  should  be  warm  enough ,  but  not  too  warm.  Intel¬ 
ligent  mothers  consult  the  thermometer  rather  than  the  cal¬ 
endar  when  they  dress  their  children  for  warmth.  The  aver- 


FIG.  39 

These  babies  can  investigate  the  world 
about  them  unhampered  by  their  clothing. 
(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 
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age  modern  house  or  apartment  is  usually  at  summer  heat,  and 
it  follows  that  children  living  in  these  homes  should  be  dressed 
accordingly.  Of  course,  when  they  go  out,  they  will  need  warm 
outer  wraps.  Some  winter  days  are  much  colder  than  others, 
of  course,  and  the  child’s  clothing  should  be  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly.  Children  are  in  as  great  danger  of  taking  cold  from  be¬ 
ing  too  warmly  dressed  as  from  being  too  thinly  dressed.  Too 
heavy  underwear,  woolen  stockings,  extra  sweaters  when  not 
needed,  cause  them  to  perspire  and  then  to  become  chilled 
afterward. 

Discuss  in  class  the  right  time  for  socks  to  be  worn  by 
children. 

3.  Clothing  should  be  simple  and  easily  laundered:  It  is 
indeed  pathetic  when  children  are  afraid  to  play  or  engage  in 
other  natural  activities  for  fear  of  soiling  their  clothes.  A  little 
girl  had  been  dressed  in  a  fancy  dress  to  make  a  call  with  her 
mother.  Arriving  at  the  friend’s  house,  they  were  invited  into 
the  garden,  since  it  was  a  warm  summer  day.  The  little  girl 
started  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  and  was  promptly  spanked  by 
her  mother,  who  said:  “ I  told  you  to  keep  that  dress  clean.  I 
don’t  want  to  wash  it  every  time  you  wear  it.  It  is  too  much 
work  to  iron  it.”  To  save  laundering  at  the  expense  of  a  child’s 
comfort  is  very  poor  economy.  It  is  better  to  dress  the  child 
in  simple  clothing  which  is  easily  laundered.  An  attractive 
dress,  simple  and  easily  laundered,  is  worn  by  the  little  girl  in 
Figure  40. 

Another  reason  for  recommending  simple  clothing  is  that 
children  can  learn  so  much  earlier  to  dress  themselves  and  go 
to  the  toilet  without  help.  A  few  large  buttons  and  front 
openings  are  points  to  be  remembered.  Zipper  suits,  with  their 
easy  fastenings,  are  good  for  the  pre-school  child  who  is  old 
enough  to  dress  himself.  For  the  toddler  who  cannot  yet 
struggle  into  his  own  wraps,  the  zipper  suits  are  not  so  easy 
because  of  the  “  over-the-head  ”  jacket  which  must  be  put  on. 

Bring  to  class  pictures  or  actual  garments  and  discuss  the 
style  with  respect  to  ease  of  laundering  and  simplicity  of 
fastenings. 
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A  problem  in  the  selection  of  children’s  clothing.  According 
to  the  standards  for  children’s  clothing  just  discussed,  which 
of  the  garments  in  Figure  41 
would  you  select?  Evalu¬ 
ate  each  garment  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine 
help  to  make  healthy  chil¬ 
dren.  In  checking  up  on 
the  physical  conditions  of  a 
child’s  life,  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  is  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  Does  he 
get  his  share  of  these  neces¬ 
sities?  Modern  conditions 
of  living  in  our  crowded 
cities  make  it  difficult  to 
provide  adequately  for  these 
items.  The  young  child, 
too  small  to  be  trusted  out¬ 
doors  alone  in  city  streets, 
has  limited  amounts  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  One  city 
mother,  impressed  with  the 
doctor’s  instructions  to  see 
that  her  little  girl  got  out¬ 
doors  every  day,  took  the 
child  for  a  walk  every 
afternoon.  They  walked 
around  the  block,  stopping 
at  the  corner  grocery  store. 

This  required  about  thirty 

minutes,  and  the  other  twenty-three  hours  and  thirty  minutes 


FIG.  40 

Simple,  attractive  clothing  helps  to 
make  happy  and  healthy  children. 
(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 


of  the  day  the  child  spent  in  a  small  four-room  apartment  with 
no  sun  porch!  Children  need  long  hours  of  play  outdoors. 
This  may  be  difficult  for  the  city  mother  to  manage,  but  it 


FIG.  41 

Which  of  these  garments  will  encourage  self- 
help  and  stimulate  the  right  kind  of  play? 


FIG.  42 

Safe  play  porches  and  play  pens  keep  the 
baby  happy  while  his  mother  is  busy. 
(Courtesy,  Children’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.) 
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FIG.  43A 

Interior  view  of  a  sunshine  crib  built  from  an  apartment  window. 
(Courtesy,  Child  Welfare .) 

does  not  alter  the  fact  that  her  child  needs  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  cod-liver  oil  helps  the  body 
in  the  same  way  that  sunshine  does,  therefore  physicians  pre- 
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scribe  cod-liver  oil  for  children,  especially  during  the  winter 
when  there  is  less  sunshine,  and  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  less 


FIG.  43B 

Exterior  view  of  a  sunshine  crib  built  from  an  apartment  window. 
(Courtesy,  Child  Welfare.) 


direct  than  in  the  summer  months.  This  does  not  mean  that 
cod-liver  oil,  although  it  is  sometimes  called  “bottled  sun¬ 
shine,”  can  be  considered  as  good  as  sunshine.  It  is  an  aid, 
not  a  substitute. 
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Since  we  have  learned  of  the  importance  of  sunshine  for 
children,  sun  baths  for  babies  and  sun  suits  for  older  children 
have  become  general.  A  word  of  warning  should  be  given 
here  against  overexposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  not  only  because 
of  sunburn,  but  because  too  much  sunshine,  especially  at  first, 
can  be  injurious.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  children  become 
extremely  browned  and  tanned,  because  the  skin  then  resists 
the  sun’s  rays,  thereby  losing  the  beneficial  effect. 

The  illustrations  in  Figure  42  show  two  ways  in  which  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  may  be  provided  for  babies.  The  pictures  in 
Figure  43  show  how  fresh  air  and  sunshine  were  provided  for  a 
baby  who  lived  in  a  second-floor  apartment  where  there  was  no 
sun  porch  and  no  yard.  The  baby’s  father  built  a  window 
crib  which  was  attached  outside  a  window  with  southern 
exposure.  Here  the  baby  slept  and  played  many  hours 
every  day.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  crib 
was  firmly  supported  by  two  steel  bands  and  two  strong  wires. 

Ask  a  nurse  or  physician  to  tell  the  class  how  to  give  sun 
baths,  and  to  use  cod-liver  oil. 

Happiness  is  important  in  good  physical  development.  It 

may  seem  strange  that  a  mental  attitude  can  affect  the  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  of  a  child,  but  it  is  true.  Many  physical  dis¬ 
turbances  can  be  traced  to  unhappiness.  The  child  who  is 
ruled  by  fear  at  home,  afraid  to  act  or  speak  in  natural  childlike 
fashion,  does  not  readily  learn  how  to  play  with  other  children. 
He  stands  back,  shy  and  uncertain,  when  the  others  enter  upon 
some  game. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  serious  nervous  disturb¬ 
ances  in  children  who  listened  to  quarreling  parents.  One  little 
girl  lay  in  bed  every  night  trembling  with  fear  for  many  hours, 
listening  to  her  father  and  mother  yell  angry  things  at  each 
other  when  she  should  have  been  asleep.  As  a  result  she  was 
a  timid,  undersized  little  girl,  unable  to  hold  her  own  at  school 
or  elsewhere. 

Another  case  of  physical  disturbance  caused  by  unhappiness 
was  that  of  three-year-old  Charles.  He  had  always  been  the 
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center  of  attention  in  the  family  life.  When  a  baby  sister 
arrived  he  felt  neglected;  indeed,  his  mother  and  father  did 
fail  to  make  him  feel  he  was  still  important  to  them.  He 
became  exceedingly  irritable  and  vomited  after  every  meal. 
When  a  doctor  discovered  the  real  trouble  and  advised  his 
parents  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  loved  as  much  as  his 
baby  sister,  he  again  became  good-natured  and  kept  his  food 
down  without  trouble. 

Certainly  it  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  he  happy.  Adults  in 
the  family  should  be  careful  to  keep  their  troubles  to  them¬ 
selves.  To  inflict  adult  troubles  on  little  children,  or  thought¬ 
lessly  to  cause  them  mental  suffering  is  indeed  cruel.  The 
results  of  unhappiness  in  a  child’s  life  may  have  serious  and 
far-reaching  effects. 

Can  you  relate  any  stories  about  young  children  who  have 
suffered  physical  disturbances  because  of  unhappiness? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Work  out  a  score  card  for  use  in  judging  the  physical  conditions  of  a 
child’s  life.  This  can  be  done  as  a  class  project  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  How  would  you  handle  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  very  vain  and 
cared  too  much  about  pretty  clothes? 

3.  How  would  you  develop  self-responsibility  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  little  children  regarding  food,  clothing,  sleep,  and  fresh  air? 

4.  How  often  would  you  allow  the  daily  routine  of  sleeping  and  eating 
to  be  interrupted?  What  would  justify  an  interruption? 

5.  How  often  would  you  have  a  child  given  a  physical  examination  by  a 
doctor? 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  short  paper  explaining  the  relation  of  physical  well-being  to 
the  general  development  of  a  child. 

2.  Make  a  report  to  the  class  of  the  physical  conditions  in  the  life  of  the 
child  whom  you  are  observing. 


Problem  4 


HOW  CAN  WE  ESTABLISH  GOOD  HABITS  OF 
EATING,  SLEEPING,  DRESSING,  AND 
GOING  TO  THE  TOILET? 

Some  practical  questions.  Anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  young  children  knows  that  many  situations  are  likely  to 
arise  which  seem  difficult  to  solve  by  the  application  of  a 
theory.  Most  of  us  have  certain  theories  about  the  training 
of  children,  sometimes  based  on  scientific  knowledge  and  some¬ 
times  on  traditional  ideas.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  situations  according  to  your  own  theories? 

1.  Mary,  aged  two,  will  not  drink  her  milk  and  needs  it  very 
badly  because  she  is  underweight.  Would  you  punish  her, 
force  her,  coax  or  bribe,  or  find  some  device  which  will  help  her 
to  like  the  milk? 

2.  Jerry  is  allowed  to  stay  up  when  there  is  company  be¬ 
cause  his  mother  says  he  would  not  sleep  anyway.  Is  her 
reason  necessarily  a  good  one? 

3.  John  always  has  been  punished  since  he  was  eighteen 
months  old  for  wetting  his  panties,  yet  quite  often  he  forgets 
to  tell  his  mother  in  time.  After  an  accident  he  runs  and 
hides.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  his  mother? 

4.  Five-year-old  Jean  is  never  ready  for  breakfast  on  time, 
though  her  mother  constantly  urges  her  to  hurry  with  her 
dressing.  How  would  you  remedy  her  failure  to  get  dressed 
more  quickly? 

A  problem  to  solve.  Three-year-old  Jimmy  made  a  great 
fuss  about  going  to  bed  at  nap  time  and  at  night.  As  soon,  as 
the  word  bedtime  was  mentioned  he  ran  screaming  and  crying 
as  far  away  as  he  could  from  the  person  who  was  about  to  take 
him  upstairs.  Threats  of  punishment  and  promises  of  stories 
had  little  effect;  he  generally  had  to  be  carried,  kicking  and 
squirming,  up  the  stairs.  Then  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
was  finally  undressed  and  asleep. 

Jimmy  was  also  very  troublesome  at  mealtime.  He  did  not 
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wish  to  eat  anything  but  ice  cream  or  some  other  favorite  food, 
and  he  generally  cried  and  fussed  at  every  meal.  He  refused 
to  sit  down  at  his  table  and  he  tried  to  get  up  several  times 
before  he  had  eaten  his  meal. 

This  commotion  several  times  a  day  caused  by  Jimmy’s  be¬ 
havior  at  mealtime  and  bedtime  was  very  distressing  to  his 
grandmother  in  whose  house  he  was  staying  for  the  summer. 
Martha,  who  had  volunteered  to  care  for  him  while  his  mother 
was  ill,  realized  that  here  was  a  very  serious  problem  in  Jim¬ 
my’s  behavior.  It  must  be  solved,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  house,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  Jimmy’s 
own  welfare.  What  procedure  was  best? 

Some  possible  solutions  of  this  problem.  Martha  thought 
over  different  things  that  she  might  do  to  change  Jimmy’s 
eating  and  sleeping  behavior. 

1.  Should  he  be  punished  severely?  This  might  induce  fear, 
and  certainly  would  not  help  him  to  enjoy  his  meals  or  to 
accept  bedtime  pleasantly. 

2.  Should  he  be  bribed  with  promises  of  special  treats  for 
good  behavior  at  mealtime  and  bedtime?  This  might  soon 
lead  to  extravagant  rewards  for  things  which  Jimmy  should 
do  as  a  part  of  his  regular  routine.  Nor  would  it  be  likely  to 
result  in  good,  steady,  everyday  behavior. 

3.  Should  Jimmy  be  given  everything  he  wanted  for  a  while 
in  order  that  he  should  have  time  to  outgrow  his  bad  behavior? 
He  could  be  given  only  the  foods  he  likes,  mostly  cookies, 
meats,  and  sweets.  He  could  be  allowed  to  stay  up  later, 
rocked,  and  amused  until  he  could  no  longer  stay  awake.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  a  time,  he  would  grow  to  like  meals  and  bedtime 
and  change  his  behavior.  This  sounds  plausible,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  would  not  work  well  in  actual  practice.  He  would 
not  be  learning  to  go  to  bed  on  time,  nor  to  eat  the  foods  he 
needed.  His  learning  to  do  these  things  would  be  merely 
postponed. 

4.  Should  he  be  helped  gently  but  firmly  through  the  routine 
of  meals  and  bedtime?  If  he  were  given  food  only  at  meal¬ 
times,  served  nicely  in  small  portions,  and  expected  to  eat  it, 
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he  would  soon  learn  to  eat  his  meals.  If  he  refused  at  first  to 
eat  a  meal,  it  might  be  offered  a  second  time,  but  after  that  no 
more  food  should  be  given  until  the  next  mealtime.  Soon  he 
would  find  himself  so  hungry  at  mealtimes  that  Nature  would 
assert  herself,  and  Jimmy  would  eat  as  a  hungry  little  boy 
should.  At  bedtime  he  should  be  undressed,  made  comfort¬ 
able,  and  left  in  his  crib  to  cry  it  out.  If  he  were  able  to 
climb  out  by  himself,  he  should  be  put  back  every  time, 
kindly  but  firmly. 

These  methods  of  procedure  at  mealtime  and  bedtime  would 
soon  help  Jimmy  to  acquire  the  right  habits  of  behavior.  He 
would  learn  to  enjoy  his  meals  and  to  go  to  bed  willingly. 
Eventually  he  would  cheerfully  accept  these  routine  matters. 
No  punishment,  no  coaxing,  simply  gentle  insistence  that  he 
do  his  part  day  after  day. 

Behavior  in  routine  activities  depends  on  habits.  Jimmy 
did  not  behave  well  at  mealtime  or  bedtime  because  he  had 
been  allowed  to  form  bad  habits.  He  had  the  habit  of  crying, 
kicking,  screaming,  instead  of  the  habit  of  eating  and  going  to 
bed  cheerfully.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  enjoyed  the  extra 
attention  which  he  obtained  by  this  bad  behavior  that  he  ob¬ 
jected  so  violently  to  meals  and  to  bed.  At  any  rate,  his  habits 
of  eating  and  sleeping  were  wrong  and  he  needed  to  be  helped  to 
form  good  habits  in  their  place. 

In  contrast  to  Jimmy,  there  was  Shirley,  who  lived  next 
door,  who  had  quite  a  different  set  of  habits  for  routine 
activities.  When  her  mother  called  her  for  dinner,  she  ran 
into  the  house,  went  upstairs  to  the  toilet  and  to  wash  her  own 
hands,  though  she  was  only  three.  Then  she  came  down  ask¬ 
ing,  “What  am  I  going  to  have?  Is  it  something  nice?”  And 
she  always  thought  it  was  nice,  for  she  had  learned  to  like  a 
variety  of  food.  At  bedtime  she  went  upstairs  at  the  first 
request,  though  sometimes  reluctantly,  helped  to  undress  her¬ 
self,  and  climbed  into  bed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Shirley  had  good  habits  of  behavior  for  eating  and  sleeping. 
She  generally  accepted  cheerfully  the  routine  which  had  always 
been  part  of  her  life. 
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When  we  understand  that  the  behavior  of  children  in  such 
routine  activities  as  eating,  sleeping,  going  to  the  toilet,  and 
dressing  depends  upon  habit,  then  we  can  guide  their  behavior 
more  intelligently.  How  are  wrong  habits  formed?  How  can 
we  establish  right  habits?  Some  discussion  of  these  questions 
follows. 

The  importance  of  right  habits.  Psychologists  tell  us  that 
our  whole  personalities  are  made  up  of  acquired  habits  of  be¬ 
havior.  In  other  words,  we  somehow  establish  habits  of  think¬ 
ing,  talking,  and  acting,  which  form  our  individual  personali¬ 
ties.  In  the  study  of  our  own  relationships  with  other  people, 
we  found  that  sometimes  we  acquire  wrong  habits  of  be¬ 
havior:  selfishness,  tardiness,  or  dishonesty.  Each  of  us  tries 
to  break  these  wrong  habits  of  behavior  and  establish  good 
habits,  and  sometimes  we  find  it  difficult. 

It  may  be  that  these  bad  habits  of  which  we  wish  to  be  rid 
were  formed  in  our  early  childhood.  We  are  told  that  most 
important  habits  are  formed  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  may  persist  through  life.  One  little  boy  who  would 
not  eat  green  vegetables  nor  many  fruits  was  excused  by  his 
mother.  “He  will  outgrow  his  dislike  for  vegetables  and 
fruits  when  he  gets  older,”  she  said.  Another  mother,  whose 
little  boy  had  violent  temper  tantrums,  said  apologetically, 
“  I  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  his  temper  fits  because  he  will 
outgrow  them.”  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  usually  outgrow 
such  habits.  The  boy  may  learn  not  to  throw  himself  on  the 
floor  and  kick  and  scream,  but  his  temper  fits  will  take  another 
form  as  he  grows  older.  The  boy  who  does  not  like  vegetables 
may  learn  to  eat  a  few  later  on  in  his  life,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
learns  really  to  like  them  as  he  should. 

Do  you  know  any  person  who  has  bad  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  or  dressing,  which  you  think  may  have  been 
formed  when  the  person  was  a  child? 

How  are  habits  formed?  What  happens  when  a  habit  is 
formed?  If  any  reader  of  this  book  has  a  habit  which  he  is 
trying  to  break,  he  may  well  be  thinking,  “How  was  I  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  this  bad  habit?” 
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There  are  two  so-called  laws,  which  are  important  in  habit 
formation.  The  first  is  the  Law  of  Exercise.  This  means 
that  when  an  act  is  repeated  many  times,  it  tends  to  become  a 
habit.  For  example,  if  a  baby  is  given  a  bottle  of  milk  every 
time  he  cries,  he  soon  forms  the  habit  of  crying  for  his  bottle  of 
milk  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  If  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  sympathy  is  given  to  the  two-year-old  every  time  he  bumps 
himself,  he  soon  forms  the  habit  of  crying  for  even  the  slightest 
hurt.  It  is  the  repetition  of  an  act  which  helps  to  form  a 
habit. 

The  second  is  the  Law  of  Effect.  The  mere  repetition  of  an 
act  is  hardly  sufficient  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  habit. 
The  act  must  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
When  the  baby  gets  his  bottle  in  response  to  his  crying,  he  is 
pleased  with  the  result.  When  the  two-year-old  receives 
attention  and  sympathy  for  his  small  mishaps,  he  is  pleased. 
Since  the  baby  and  the  two-year-old  are  pleased  with  the 
result  obtained  by  crying,  they  tend  to  repeat  the  act.  So  it  is 
that  the  Law  of  Exercise  and  the  Law  of  Effect  operate  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  habit. 

Think  back  into  your  own  childhood  and  see  if  you  can 
discover  how  you  formed  some  habit  (good  or  bad)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Law  of  Exercise  and  the  Law  of  Effect. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  habits  of  young  children? 

Adults  have  the  ability  to  understand  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  habits,  and  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  break 
the  bad  ones.  Small  children  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this. 
They  need  help  from  the  older  people  who  control  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  lives.  It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  older 
people  in  the  family  to  help  the  smaller  members  to  form  good 
or  bad  habits.  Indeed,  the  older  members  do  help  children 
to  form  habits  whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not. 

Four-year-old  Catherine  had  formed  the  bad  habit  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  eat  spinach  or  green  beans.  It  was  discovered  that  she 
was  imitating  her  big  brother  whom  she  admired  intensely. 
Three-year-old  Mary  Violet  learned  to  put  on  her  own  shoes 
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and  stockings.  Her  older  sister  had  helped  her  to  learn  how 
and  had  encouraged  her  to  be  independent. 

Older  boys  and  girls  have  more  responsibility  for  helping  the 
little  boys  and  girls  in  their  families  than  they  sometimes 
realize.  Every  older  person  who  is  closely  associated  with 
small  children  is  in  some  way  or  other  helping  them  to  form 
habits. 

Check  up  on  yourself.  Have  you  recently  in  any  way 
helped  a  small  child  to  form  a  good  habit?  Or  have  you 
unthinkingly  caused  a  child  to  form  a  bad  habit? 


FIG.  44 

What  is  wrong  in  this  picture?  What  habits  is  this  child  forming? 
What  should  be  done? 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  GOOD 
EATING  HABITS 

Our  next  problem  is  to  apply  what  we  have  learned  about  the 
formation  of  habits  to  the  eating  behavior  of  young  children. 
Sometimes  mothers  who  try  desperately  hard  to  make  their 
children  eat  may  be  really  building  bad  eating  habits.  Instead 
of  learning  to  eat,  the  children  may  be  learning  to  cry,  to  refuse 
to  eat,  to  be  fussy  about  their  food,  and  to  dislike  certain  foods. 
What  habits  do  you  think  the  child  in  Figure  44  is  forming? 
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A  description  of  some  typical  cases  is  given  below  followed  by 
a  list  of  the  habits  which  were  formed  in  each  case.  See  if 
you  can  determine  which  case  fits  with  the  formation  of  a 
particular  habit. 

SOME  TYPICAL  CASES  OF  EATING  BEHAVIOR 

1.  Three-year-old  Martha  did  not  want  to  eat  her  mashed 
potato,  but  finally  did  because  her  mother  promised  her  a  piece 
of  candy  after  dinner  if  she  ate  it  all. 

2.  Bobby  generally  came  into  the  house  several  times  during 
the  day  and  asked  for  a  cooky  or  an  apple.  He  did  not  eat 
much  at  mealtime,  but  got  so  hungry  between  meals  he  had  to 
have  a  lunch. 

3.  Four-year-old  Mary  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  six 
and  ate  at  the  family  table.  Often  violent  quarrels  were  going 
on  between  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Sometimes  her  parents 
made  mealtime  an  occasion  for  severe  scolding.  Mary  ate  very 
little  and  was  badly  undernourished. 

4.  Little  Herbert  was  learning  to  feed  himself.  His  mother 
put  her  hand  over  his  on  the  spoon,  showed  him  how  to  push 
the  spoon  into  the  food  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  saying, 
“Push  the  spoon  this  way.  Then  into  your  mouth.”  Then 
she  took  her  hand  away  and  repeated  the  words  while  Herbert 
attempted  the  motions  by  himself. 

5.  Henry  had  not  learned  to  feed  himself  when  he  was 
nearly  three  years  old  because  his  mother  said  it  was  less 
trouble  to  feed  him  than  to  clean  up  the  mess  he  made. 

6.  Carol  did  not  want  to  eat  her  prunes,  but  her  mother 
held  the  spoon  to  her  mouth,  saying,  “Eat  your  prunes  now.” 
Carol  turned  her  head  away.  Her  mother  continued  to  offer 
the  prunes,  saying  firmly,  “We  must  eat  prunes  today.”  After 
a  little  more  protesting,  Carol  took  the  prunes  and  said,  “Eat 
poons.” 

7.  Dorothy  did  not  like  to  eat  new  foods,  but  her  mother 
thought  she  should  learn  to  eat  beets.  She  offered  Dorothy  a 
small  spoonful,  which  Dorothy  refused.  Her  mother  firmly 
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insisted  that  she  try  one  taste.  After  a  few  days  she  gave  her 
another  spoonful  and  every  day  or  two  offered  more  beets.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  Dorothy  had  learned  to  like  beets. 

8.  Gerald  was  always  “finicky”  about  his  food  and  seldom 
ate  with  a  good  appetite,  no  matter  how  attractively  his  food 
was  prepared.  His  mother  was  very  anxious  and  worried 
about  him  and  continually  begged  him  to  eat.  But  the  more 
effort  she  made  to  please  him  and  coax  him  to  eat,  the  more 
fuss  he  made  at  mealtime. 

9.  Marjory,  who  was  five,  was  always  called  in  half  an  hour 
before  each  meal  to  get  ready.  Then  she  ate  at  a  small  table 
by  herself  with  very  little  supervision,  and  when  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  was  allowed  to  return  to  her  play.  She  generally  ate 
well. 

10.  John  admired  his  father  greatly  and  tried  to  imitate  him 
in  all  things.  When  John’s  father  realized  this,  he  set  a  good 
example  by  eating  all  the  foods  that  John  should  eat,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  John  copied  his  father. 

WHAT  HABITS  WERE  BEING  FORMED? 

Which  of  the  habits  listed  below  corresponds  to  each  case 
described  above? 

1.  Learning  to  make  unhurried  preparation  and  to  eat 
adequately. 

2.  Learning  to  eat  new  foods. 

3.  Forming  the  bad  habit  of  eating  at  irregular  hours,  and 
doing  without  a  sufficient  amount  of  food. 

4.  Forming  the  habit  of  being  dependent. 

5.  Associating  unpleasantness  with  eating. 

6.  Learning  to  hold  out  for  a  bribe. 

7.  Learning  good  food  habits  through  imitation. 

8.  Learning  to  get  attention  rather  than  to  eat. 

9.  Learning  to  eat  the  food  that  is  offered. 

10.  Learning  to  eat  with  the  help  of  simple,  adequate 
directions. 
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Some  suggestions  for  building  desirable  eating  habits. 

From  your  study  of  the  cases  described  above  you  will  already 
have  formulated  some  ideas  about  how  to  help  children  to  form 
good  eating  habits.  The  following  are  some  general  sug¬ 
gestions  for  training  young  children: 


FIG.  45 

The  right  equipment  helps  little  boys  and  girls  to  form  good  eating  habits. 
(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 


1.  Observe  absolute  regularity  of  time  for  meals,  permitting 
no  lunch  between  times  unless  it  may  be  a  glass  of  milk  or  fruit 
in  mid-morning  or  afternoon. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  child  has  adequate  equipment  —  the  baby 
just  learning  to  feed  himself  needs  a  short-handled  spoon,  a 
shallow  bowl,  which  helps  him  to  get  the  food  on  his  spoon, 
and  a  cup  with  a  large  handle,  easy  to  grasp.  When  the  child 
is  two  years  old,  he  should  be  ready  to  abandon  the  high  chair 
and  use  a  small  table  and  chair  which  fit  his  small  body.  The 
picture  in  Figure  45  shows  a  little  boy  and  girl  eating  their 
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dinner.  Notice  that  their  feet  reach  the  floor  Comfortably, 
and  their  backs  are  well  supported  by  the  chair-backs.  Furni¬ 
ture  which  fits  the  children  helps  to  prevent  wriggling.  Notice 
also  the  shape  of  the  drinking  glasses.  The  small  bottom  is 
easy  to  grasp  and  prevents  accidents. 

3.  The  child  should  always  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  finish 
his  play  and  get  ready  for  the  meal  with  no  last  minute  rush. 
Nor  should  he  be  hurried  while  he  is  eating. 

4.  The  general  atmosphere  should  be  calm  and  pleasant  at 
mealtime.  The  mother  should  keep  calm  and  happy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  her  fears  may  be,  and  certainly  she  should  avoid  all 
effort  to  make  her  child  eat  through  fear  of  punishment. 
Nagging,  scolding,  slapping,  do  not  help  to  establish  good  eat¬ 
ing  habits;  they  establish  unpleasant  associations  and  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  mealtime.  The  mother  must  be  firm  and  have  un¬ 
limited  patience. 

5.  Food  should  be  attractively  served  in  portions  not  so  large 
as  to  be  discouraging.  The  manner  of  serving  the  food  may 
stimulate  interest.  For  example,  the  child’s  own  milk  pitcher, 
from  which  he  can  pour  his  glass  of  milk,  and  colored  dishes 
help  to  make  a  meal  more  interesting.  The  occasional  use  of 
paper  cups,  plates,  or  spoons  adds  variety. 

6.  Directions  should  be  made  really  helpful.  It  is  not 
especially  helpful  to  say,  “Don’t  spill  your  soup”;  or,  “Be 
careful”;  or,  “Don’t  take  such  big  mouthfuls.”  It  is  much 
more  helpful  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  “Hold  your  spoon 
this  way,”  and  show  him  how  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth  without 
spilling,  and  to  say,  “Take  a  small  bite  like  this,”  and  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

Give  an  example  of  how  the  Law  of  Exercise  and  the  Law 
of  Effect  have  operated  to  form  an  eating  habit  in  some 
child  you  know. 

A  score  card  for  eating  behavior.  Observe  the  child  whom 
vou  selected  for  study  at  three  or  more  meals,  and  check  your 
observations  on  your  duplicate  score  card : 
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Do  not  write  in  this  book.  Make  a  duplicate  for  your  use. 


Good 

Average 

Poor 

Remarks 

Regularity  of  time . 

Eating  between  meals . 

Preparation  for  meal . 

Eating  tools . 

Seating  arrangement . 

General  atmosphere . 

Type  of  help . 

Example  set  by  adults . 

Attractiveness  of  food . 

Size  of  portions . 

A  STUDY  OF  GOOD  SLEEPING  HABITS 
A  comparison  of  good  and  bad  habits.  The  following  cases 
are  presented  in  pairs,  one  case  illustrating  desirable  habits, 
the  other  case  undesirable  habits.  You  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  in  which  instance  good  habits  are  being  formed,  and 
in  the  other  case  what  habits  are  being  formed  in  place  of  good 
sleeping  habits. 

i .  Establishing  habits  of  regular  sleep: 

a.  Three-year-old  Bobby  always  went  to  bed  at  six 
o’clock  and  generally  wakened  about  six-thirty  in  the 
morning.  He  went  to  bed  for  his  nap  at  one  o’clock, 
and  if  he  did  not  waken  by  three,  he  was  gently  aroused. 
Sometimes  he  protested  at  going  to  bed,  but  since  he 
had  never  known  any  other  schedule,  he  always  went 
to  bed  without  much  urging.  The  side  of  his  crib  was 
left  down,  but  he  stayed  in  bed. 

b.  Three-year-old  Henry  stayed  up  in  the  evening  until 
his  mother  went  to  bed  because  his  mother  said  he 
would  not  sleep  anyway  and  he  could  sleep  longer  in 
the  morning  if  he  needed  it.  Often  he  went  to  the 
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moving-picture  theater  with  his  parents  because  they 
had  no  one  to  leave  him  with.  His  mother  did  not 
always  put  him  to  bed  for  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  unless 
she  wanted  to  take  him  out  in  the  evening. 

What  habit  was  Bobby  forming?  What  habit  was  Henry 
forming? 

2.  Proper  sleeping  conditions: 

a.  Geraldine  often  went  to  sleep  on  the  davenport  in  the 
living  room  and  sometimes  in  her  mother’s  bed  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  want  to  be  alone.  After  she  was 
asleep  her  mother  carried  her  to  her  own  crib  and 
placed  several  heavy  blankets  over  her.  If  it  was  at  all 
cold,  she  did  not  open  the  window  because  Geraldine 
was  very  susceptible  to  colds. 

b.  Margaret  always  went  to  sleep  in  her  own  crib;  she 
climbed  in  herself  by  stepping  on  a  small  chair.  Then 
she  pulled  up  the  cover,  and  when  her  mother  had 
raised  the  window  and  put  out  the  light,  she  said, 
“Bye!”  Her  mother  shut  the  door  and  left  her  to  go 
to  sleep. 

What  was  Geraldine  learning?  What  was  Margaret  learn  4 
ing?  Do  you  think  every  child  could  be  trained  as  Margaret 
was  trained?  How? 

3.  Preparation  for  bed: 

a.  When  Bobby’s  bedtime  came  his  mother  or  father 
said,  “  It  is  bedtime,”  and  if  he  protested  he  was  helped 
to  go  upstairs.  He  was  undressed,  taken  to  the  toilet, 
and  washed  with  what  assistance  he  himself  could 
render.  No  stories  were  told,  no  promises  were  made, 
and  any  questions  were  saved  for  morning. 

b.  When  it  was  Harold’s  bedtime  his  mother  sometimes 
tried  to  coax  him  upstairs  by  saying  she  had  something 
to  show  him,  or  if  she  felt  tired  and  cross  she  spanked 
him  to  make  him  go  upstairs.  Sometimes  she  told  him 
about  the  dreadful  witch  that  would  fly  in  the  window 
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and  scratch  him  if  he  did  not  stay  in  bed  under  the 
covers.  He  was  really  afraid  of  the  witch  and  would 
cover  his  head  and  stay  in  bed. 

What  do  you  think  Bobby’s  mother  would  have  done  if  he 
had  cried  after  he  was  in  bed?  What  was  Harold  really  learn¬ 
ing  instead  of  learning  to  sleep  well?  Why  did  spanking  make 
it  more  difficult  for  Harold  to  go  to  sleep?  What  effect  did  the 
witch  story  have? 

A  score  card  for  the  sleeping  habits  of  the  child  you  are 
studying.  Investigate  the  sleeping  habits  of  the  child  you  are 
studying  and  score  him  on  your  duplicate  score  card.  Does 
this  score  card  really  rate  the  child  or  the  adult  who  is  in 
charge  of  his  sleeping? 


Do  not  write  in  this  hook.  Make  a  duplicate  for  your  use. 


Regular  bedtime . 

Regular  nap  time . 

Sufficient  amount  of  sleep . 

Comfortable  bed . 

Right  amount  of  covers . 

Good  ventilation . 

Always  goes  to  sleep  in  own  bed . 

Sleeps  alone  in  own  room . . 

Prepares  for  bed  quickly . 

Helps  in  preparation . 

Goes  to  bed  without  any  extra  inducements,  bribes,  pun¬ 
ishments,  etc . 

Goes  to  sleep  happily  in  dark  room . 

Sleeps  quietly  without  thrashing  around . 


Yes 


No 


GOOD  HABITS  OF  GOING  TO  THE  TOILET 
You  will  begin  to  observe  that  some  of  the  same  methods  of 
procedure  should  be  used  in  establishing  good  habits  for  eating, 
sleeping,  and  going  to  the  toilet.  For  example,  regularity  is  one 
rule  which  should  he  practiced  in  all  routine  activities.  Practicing 
regularity  is  really  practicing  the  Law  of  Exercise.  Second, 
the  maintaining  of  pleasant  associations  with  the  activity  to  he  per¬ 
formed  should  he  practiced;  that  is,  praise  and  approval  should 
be  used  rather  than  punishment  and  fear.  Creating  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure  in  the  child  is  really  practicing  the  Law  of 
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Effect.  Read  through  the  following  cases  to  see  how  the  Law 
of  Exercise  and  the  Law  of  Effect  are  used  in  establishing  good 
habits  of  going  to  the  toilet.  At  the  end  of  the  cases  you  will  find 
more  questions  which  you  should  be  able  to  answer  correctly. 

1.  Mrs.  Brown  began  to  train  Betty  to  go  to  the  toilet  when 
she  was  nine  months  old.  She  did  not  keep  her  on  the  toilet  so 
long  that  Betty  became  tired  and  she  did  not  punish  her  if  she 
refused  to  urinate  or  move  her  bowels,  and  then  wet  or  soiled 
her  diaper  a  few  minutes  afterward.  But  when  Betty  did  use 
the  toilet  properly,  she  praised  her.  She  took  her  to  the  toilet 
about  once  an  hour.  By  the  time  Betty  was  two  years  old,  she 
very  rarely  forgot  to  tell  her  mother  when  she  needed  to  go 
to  the  toilet. 

2.  Jimmy  Gordon’s  mother  insisted  that  Jimmy  stay  on  the 
toilet  until  he  urinated,  and  sometimes  he  sat  there  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  If  he  cried  she  gave  him  his  toy  elephant  and 
he  played  with  that. 

3.  Bobby  sometimes  had  an  accident,  especially  when  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  his  play.  His  mother  always  asked 
him  to  get  a  cloth  and  his  little  pail  of  water  to  help  her  clean 
the  floor.  He  always  came  and  told  her  when  he  had  an  acci¬ 
dent.  She  always  gave  him  clean,  dry  clothes  and  sometimes 
he  cried  until  his  clothes  were  changed. 

3.  Mrs.  Gray  was  a  very  good  housekeeper  and  kept  Arthur 
very  clean  and  fresh-looking.  When  he  wet  his  rompers,  she 
spanked  him  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  did  not  seem  to  improve 
and  always  ran  away  and  hid  when  he  had  an  accident. 

4.  When  Donald  was  four  years  old,  he  could  manage  his 
own  clothes  and  go  to  the  toilet  by  himself.  His  mother  took 
pains  to  see  that  the  buttons  were  easy  for  him.  When  he  was 
small  he  had  a  pair  of  steps  and  a  small  toilet  seat  which  fitted 
over  the  big  one. 

5.  Geraldine  was  three  and  one  half  years  old,  but  she  still 
wet  the  bed  at  night.  Her  mother  was  very  much  disturbed 
about  it  and  asked  her  neighbor  how  she  had  trained  her  little 
boy  to  keep  dry  at  night.  The  neighbor  said  she  always  took 
the  little  boy  up  at  ten  and  at  two  o’clock  until  he  was  old 
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enough  to  wake  himself  up  and  go  when  he  needed  to.  Ger¬ 
aldine’s  mother  said:  “But  I  don’t  like  to  take  her  out  of  a 
warm  bed  even  if  it  is  wet.  She  might  catch  cold.  I  just  let 
her  stay  wet  until  morning;  besides,  I  can’t  miss  my  sleep  by 
getting  up  every  night  at  two  o’clock.” 

Questions  about  the  cases  described  above: 

1.  In  which  case  did  the  mother  help  to  form  good  habits  by 
providing  the  right  equipment?  What  other  equipment 
can  you  think  of  that  might  help  a  child?  A  flashlight 
for  the  older  child  to  use  at  night? 

2.  Which  mother  created  the  wrong  attitude  of  mind  for 
good  habit  formation?  Which  mothers  created  the  right 
emotional  feeling? 

3.  In  which  cases  were  the  Law  of  Exercise  and  the  Law  of 
Effect  practiced? 

4.  In  which  case  was  attention  diverted  from  the  habit  the 
mother  really  wished  to  form?  What  habit  was  being 
formed  instead? 

5.  What  habits  did  Geraldine’s  mother  help  her  to  form? 

A  score  card  for  habits  of  going  to  the  toilet.  Investigate 
the  procedure  used  in  training  “your  child”  to  go  to  the  toilet 
and  rate  it  on  your  duplicate  score  card.  This  card  is  of  most 
use  in  rating  the  procedure  used  in  training  children  below  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  because  older  children  generally  have  ac¬ 
quired  good  habits. 


Do  not  write  in  this  book.  Make  a  duplicate  for  your  use. 


Is  he  taken  to  the  toilet  at  regular  intervals? . 

Is  he  allowed  to  play  with  toys  while  on  toilet? . 

Is  the  right  equipment  provided? . 

Is  he  punished  for  accidents? . 

Yes 

No 

Is  he  praised  for  improvement?  . 

Is  he  permitted  to  lie  in  a  wet  bed?  T 0  wear  wet  clothes? 

GOOD  HABITS  OF  DRESSING  AND  WASHING 
The  same  rules  apply  in  forming  good  habits  of  dressing  and 
washing  as  in  eating,  sleeping,  and  going  to  the  toilet.  As  you 
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read  the  descriptions  of  the  procedures  followed  by  two  mo¬ 
thers  in  training  their  children  to  dress  and  wash  themselves, 


FIG.  46.  LEARNING  TO  BE  INDEPENDENT 

(Courtesy,  Children’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.) 


you  will  be  able  to  see  what  mistakes  were  made  and  what  help¬ 
ful  practices  were  followed. 

1.  When  Bobby  was  four  years  old,  he  could  dress  himself 
and  wash  his  hands  and  face.  His  mother  began  when  he  was 
two  by  encouraging  him  to  help  get  into  his  clothes.  He  first 
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learned  in  what  order  his  garments  went  on,  and  where  to  put 
his  arms  and  feet  when  putting  on  the  clothes.  Next  he  learned 
to  hold  the  garments  himself,  and  get  his  hands  and  feet  in  the 
right  openings ;  after  a  while  he  learned  to  use  the  buttons.  His 
mother  helped  him  by  guiding  his  motions  at  first  and  later 
only  by  verbal  directions,  always  with  encouragement  and 
praise  for  improvement.  Standing  on  a  box  so  that  he  could 
reach  the  faucets,  he  learned  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  at 
the  lavatory,  and  to  wipe  them  dry  with  his  towel  which  hung 
on  a  low  rod.  When  he  took  his  bath  his  mother  encouraged 
him  to  wash  his  knees,  legs,  and  arms.  At  night  he  laid  his 
clothes  on  a  little  chair  in  his  room  and  set  his  shoes  beside  the 
chair.  When  he  came  in  from  outdoors  he  hung  his  coat  and 
cap  on  a  low  hook  which  was  his  own. 

2.  When  Geraldine  was  four,  she  could  not  dress  herself, 
although  her  mother  sometimes  tried  to  get  her  to  do  so.  When 
her  mother  was  busy  with  the  breakfast  and  getting  the  other 
children  off  to  school,  Geraldine  sometimes  played  around  in 
her  pyjamas  until  after  breakfast,  and  sometimes  her  morning 
bath  was  omitted  because  it  was  chilly  in  the  house  or  because 
of  lack  of  time.  Her  mother  sometimes  gave  her  the  clothes 
she  was  to  wear  and  scolded  her  when  she  did  not  try  to  put 
them  on.  Sometimes  Geraldine  played  in  the  lavatory  and 
spilled  water  on  the  bathroom  floor,  which  made  her  mother 
very  cross.  When  Geraldine  went  out  to  play  there  was  always 
a  hunt  to  find  her  coat  and  cap  and  rubbers.  She  often 
played  and  kicked  when  her  mother  was  putting  on  her  wraps, 
even  though  she  wanted  to  go  outdoors. 

Questions  about  the  formation  of  habits  in  the  two  cases 
described : 

1.  In  which  case  was  regularity  of  dressing  and  washing 
practiced  ? 

2.  Which  mother  was  cultivating  a  sense  of  order  and 
proper  care  of  clothing? 

3.  Which  mother  was  helping  her  child  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent?  Which  mother  may  have  thought  she  was 
doing  this  but  was  really  doing  the  opposite?  Why? 
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4.  Which  mother  realized  the  importance  of  the  right 
equipment? 

5.  Which  mother  created  the  right  attitude  of  mind  in  the 
child ;  that  is,  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  it? 

A  score  card  for  dressing  and  washing  habits.  Investigate 
the  habits  of  washing  and  dressing  in  the  child  you  are  ob¬ 
serving.  The  age  of  the  child  will  make  a  difference,  of  course, 
in  the  rating.  Experts  say  that  a  child  should  learn  to  dress 
himself  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  but  not  be  allowed 
to  take  a  bath  entirely  unsupervised  until  he  is  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  The  score  card  below  is  for  rating  the  method  of 
training,  rather  than  the  behavior  of  the  child.  Rate  your 
child  on  your  duplicate  score  card. 


Do  not  write  in  this  hook.  Make  a  duplicate  for  your  use. 


Regular  schedule  of  dressing  and  washing . 

Yes 

No 

Given  definite  directions  about  how  to  put  clothes  on  and 
how  to  wash . 

Provided  with  the  right  equipment  for  washing . 

Punished  for  spilling  water  and  other  accidents . 

Learning  to  care  for  own  clothing . 

Encouraged  for  improvement . 

Learning  to  enjoy  being  dirty . 

Learning  to  expect  help.  .  .  . 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Explain  how  any  of  the  habits  discussed  in  this  problem,  if  they 
persist  until  adulthood,  may  make  life  more  pleasant  or  the  oppo¬ 
site.  Give  examples. 

2.  Explain  how  the  woman  who  subordinates  homemaking  to  house¬ 
keeping  may  follow  the  wrong  procedure  in  training  a  child  in  the 
right  habits.  Give  illustrations. 

3.  Describe  a  case  where  an  older  brother  or  sister  may  do  much  to  help 
or  hinder  the  formation  of  the  right  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  toilet, 
or  dressing. 

4.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  when  a  normal  child  does  not  eat  or  sleep 
well?  Explain. 

5.  How  do  you  answer  the  mother  who  says,  “  I  suppose  that  it  is  better 
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to  train  children  as  you  suggest,  but  I  am  too  busy.  It  is  easier  for 
me  to  do  things  for  my  children  than  to  get  them  to  do  them  for 
themselves.” 

6.  Why  is  it  a  bad  practice  to  put  a  child  to  bed  for  punishment?  What 
unfortunate  associations  will  be  formed? 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Ask  someone  who  has  studied  psychology  to  speak  to  your  class  on 
the  subject  of  “Habit  Formation  in  Young  Children.” 

2.  Read  and  make  a  written  report  on  one  of  the  following  books: 
Blanton,  S.  and  M.  Child  Guidance,  chapters  3,  4.  The  Century 

Company,  1927. 

Blatz,  W.  E.,  and  Bott,  H.  Parents  and  the  Pre-School  Child, 
chapters  2,  3,  4,  5.  William  Morrow  and  Company,  1929. 

Thom,  Douglas  A.  The  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child, 
chapters  2,  4,  5,  6.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1928. 

Waring,  Ethel  B.,  and  Wilker,  Marguerite.  The  Behavior  of  Young 
Children.  Book  One :  Eating  Behavior  and  Sleeping  Behavior. 
Book  Two:  Dressing,  Toilet,  Washing.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1930. 


Problem  5 

WHAT  DO  HEREDITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
MEAN  IN  OUR  LIVES? 

Are  your  preconceived  ideas  correct?  Some  of  us  have 
somewhat  fixed  notions  about  the  characteristics  which  chil¬ 
dren  inherit.  Sometimes  we  are  right,  but  unfortunately  our 
ideas  are  sometimes  wrong.  Do  you  think  the  parents’  ideas 
about  heredity  in  the  following  situations  are  right? 

1.  Bobby  is  tall  and  slender  for  his  age  and  a  trifle  under¬ 
weight.  He  eats  well,  has  plenty  of  sleep,  follows  a  good  daily 
schedule,  and  is  in  excellent  physical  condition.  His  mother 
says  he  inherits  his  build  from  his  father,  and  does  not  worry 
about  him.  Is  she  right? 

2.  Jimmy  King  has  violent  temper  tantrums.  Mrs.  King 
feels  badly  about  it,  but  says,  “What  can  you  expect?  All  his 
father’s  family  have  violent  tempers.” 

3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  adopted  a  little  boy  whose  father  was  a 
hard  drinker.  Their  friends  say  that  this  was  a  mistake  be¬ 
cause  the  child  will  inherit  his  father’s  weakness.  The  Jays 
have  no  fear  that  this  will  happen. 

4.  A  pair  of  twins  in  the  Bender  family  show  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  in  behavior:  one  is  retiring  and  shy,  the  other  forward 
and  bold.  Mr.  Bender  says  one  “takes  after”  him  and  the 
other  twin  after  his  mother. 

What  characteristics  does  each  of  us  inherit?  In  response 
to  this  question,  most  of  us  think  first  of  our  physical  character¬ 
istics.  One  girl  may  say,  “I  have  the  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair 
that  belong  to  my  mother’s  family.”  Another  says,  “  I  have  a 
pug  nose  like  my  dad.”  A  boy  may  say  that  he  inherits  his 
father’s  physical  build:  tall  and  broad-shouldered.  In  some 
families  it  is  quite  evident  that  facial  features  are  inherited  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

What  of  other  characteristics,  mental  and  emotional?  Are 
these  inherited?  In  our  first  unit  we  spent  some  time  analyzing 
our  personal  character  traits.  If  we  find  ourselves  selfish  or 
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lacking  in  self-control,  did  we  inherit  these  traits?  One  girl 
said,  “I  have  a  quick  temper,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  inherited 
it  from  my  mother.”  Another  says,  “  I  can’t  stand  being  alone 
because  I  am  so  nervous.  I  inherited  bad  nerves  from  my 
father’s  family.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  nervousness  and 
violent  temper  do  “run  in  families,”  but  does  this  necessarily 
mean  these  characteristics  are  inherited?  Or  are  they  acquired 
through  association  with  other  members  of  the  family? 

What  about  special  abilities,  talent  in  music,  in  art,  in 
mechanics?  Do  we  inherit  these?  Musical  ability  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  members  of  the  Jones  family  and  we  believe 
they  inherited  this  talent.  Is  this  idea  supported  by  scien¬ 
tific  fact? 

Some  people  might  say  they  had  inherited  a  certain  disease. 
It  is  an  old  idea  that  diseases  “run  in  families,”  but  this,  too, 
can  be  questioned. 

Each  of  us  is  quite  likely  to  have  a  more  or  less  definite  idea 
about  the  characteristics  he  has  inherited.  We  may  be  proud 
of  this  inheritance,  or  perhaps  deplore  some  particular  char¬ 
acteristic.  But  let  us  not  be  too  sure  about  just  what  we  have 
inherited,  because  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  in¬ 
herited  and  acquired  characteristics.  The  traditional  idea  that 
our  shortcomings  or  our  more  admirable  qualities  are  due  to 
heredity  is  not  always  correct.  Let  us  turn  to  the  scientists 
and  see  what  they  can  tell  us. 

Scientists  do  not  always  agree.  There  have  been  many 
scientific  investigations  to  determine  what  traits  are  inherited. 
It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  we  do  inherit  such  things  as 
facial  features,  color  of  eye  and  hair,  straight  or  curly  hair, 
shape  of  head,  and  physical  build.  There  is  also  some  scientific 
evidence  that  special  abilities,  such  as  talent  in  music,  are  in¬ 
heritable.  It  is  also  agreed  that  certain  physical  defects,  such 
as  hare  lip,  some  kinds  of  deafness,  and  some  types  of  nervous¬ 
ness,  feeble-mindedness,  and  insanity,  are  inheritable. 

But  about  other  kinds  of  characteristics  there  is  less  agree¬ 
ment.  Some  scientific  investigations  tend  to  show  that  intelli¬ 
gence  depends  entirely  upon  heredity,  and  other  investigations 
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show  that  intelligence  depends  more  upon  training  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  scientific  investigation  seems  to  prove  that  per¬ 
sonality  is  due  to  heredity,  and  other  investigations  seem  to 
prove  the  opposite. 

At  some  future  time  scientists  may  be  able  to  determine 
what  characteristics  are  inherited  and  what  characteristics  are 
acquired.  Just  what  each  of  us  has  inherited  in  the  way  of 
mental  and  emotional  qualities,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell.  To 
say  that  we  are  nervous  because  we  “take  after”  our  father’s 
family,  or  that  we  are  bad-tempered  because  we  inherited  it, 
may  not  be  true.  So  let  us  not  excuse  our  faults  on  the  grounds 
of  heredity.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  count  too  much  on 
the  influence  of  heredity  in  our  lives  to  help  us  to  success.  It 
may  not  follow,  because  we  are  born  of  highly  intelligent,  well- 
educated  parents,  that  we  have  inherited  a  superior  intel¬ 
ligence. 

We  can  modify  some  inherited  traits.  Important  as  we 
know  heredity  to  be,  yet  there  is  another  tremendously  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  our  lives  —  environment.  In  all  the  preceding 
discussion  of  the  child,  we  have  been  considering  his  environ¬ 
ment.  His  food,  clothing,  daily  schedule,  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  toilet,  and  dressing,  his  play,  and  his  surroundings  in 
general  make  up  his  environment.  Through  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  it  already  has  been  pointed  out  how  extremely 
important  it  is  for  the  small  child  to  have  the  right  environ¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  environment  modifies  some  of 
our  inherited  characteristics.  For  example,  we  may  have 
inherited  the  capacity  for  growing  tall,  but  a  poor  diet,  lack 
of  sleep  and  sunshine  may  retard  this  growth  somewhat.  Or 
we  may  have  inherited  good  mental  capacity,  but  through 
lack  of  education  and  training  this  intelligence  does  not  func¬ 
tion  to  its  fullest  possibility.  Or  we  may  have  inherited  a 
tendency  to  be  “nervous,”  but  through  right  surroundings 
this  tendency  is  kept  in  check,  and  we  enjoy  a  normal,  happy 
life. 

One  writer  has  referred  to  the  heredity  of  the  child  as  his  un- 
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changeable  past.  We  grant  that  after  a  child  is  born  it  is  too 
late  to  change  his  past!  The  problem  we  must  deal  with  is 
how  to  make  his  environment  contribute  most  to  his  development. 
Powerful  as  heredity  may  be,  the  effect  of  environment  is 
also  powerful.  For  example,  the  child  who  inherits  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  tuberculosis  may,  by  living  the  kind  of  life  which  is 
healthful  for  him,  avoid  this  disease;  another  child  born  with 
the  susceptibility  to  this  dread  disease,  and  who  lives  in  the 
wrong  environment,  may  become  fatally  ill  or  a  child  bear¬ 
ing  no  susceptibility  to  the  disease  may  contract  it  if  his  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  are  bad  enough. 

Certainly  the  effect  of  environment  is  powerful;  those  of 
us  who  help  to  provide  the  everyday  environment  of  little 
children  should  do  everything  within  our  power  to  make  it 
the  best  for  each  child. 

Describe  any  case  you  know  in  which  inherited  physical  or 
mental  characteristics  either  have  been  helped  or  hindered 
by  environment. 

We  cannot  inherit  acquired  characteristics.  Scientists  do 
agree  that  acquired  characteristics  cannot  be  inherited.  Deaf¬ 
ness  caused  by  an  accident  cannot  be  inherited  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  deafness  which  is  born  with  a  person  through  an 
inherited  defect  may  be  passed  on  to  the  children  of  the  next 
generation. 

Chinese  people  bound  the  feet  of  their  girl  children  for  many 
generations.  It  was  thought  desirable  by  the  Chinese  for  a 
woman  to  have  very  small,  deformed  feet.  But  these  small, 
crippled  feet  were  never  inherited  by  the  children  of  the  next 
generation. 

The  idea  that  children  born  of  parents  addicted  to  the  liquor 
habit  will  inherit  the  habit  is  another  traditional  idea  which  is 
wrong.  There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  prove  that  such  a 
habit  can  be  inherited  any  more  than  the  liking  for  certain 
kinds  of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  traditional  ideas  are  correct. 
It  is  fairly  well  established  by  scientific  investigation  that  in- 
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sanity  and  feeble-mindedness  are  inheritable.  Here  again  we 
must  distinguish  the  types  of  mental  disturbances  which  are 
caused  only  by  severe  illness,  accident,  or  shock.  Such  mental 
illnesses  are  acquired  and  cannot  be  inherited. 

When  we  begin  to  examine  our  ideas  about  inherited  charac¬ 
teristics,  we  find  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  supported  by 
scientific  fact.  Sometimes  these  ideas  may  have  to  do  with 
the  small  everyday  habits  of  children.  Junior  has  inherited 
his  mother’s  distaste  for  spinach.  Marie  has  inherited  her 
father’s  inability  to  sleep  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  Jane 
has  inherited  her  mother’s  fear  of  cats.  All  these  habits  of 
behavior  are  for  the  most  part  acquired,  probably  through 
imitation  of  the  parent. 

To  summarize  our  ideas  about  inherited  characteristics: 
many  habits  of  behavior,  commonly  thought  of  as  due  to 
heredity,  are  in  reality  acquired.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure  that 
a  characteristic  is  inherited. 

Tell  the  class  of  any  mistaken  ideas  you  may  have  had 
about  heredity  and  environment. 

Making  the  most  of  our  inheritance.  Having  inherited 
normal  physical  endowment  and  mental  capacity,  it  is  our 
task  to  make  the  most  of  this  inheritance. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  boy  who  failed  to  make  the  most  of  his 
physical  inheritance.  He  was  born  with  the  chance  for  good 
physical  development  and  was  considered  a  promising  athlete, 
but  through  drinking  and  late  parties,  ruined  his  health.  This 
boy’s  brother  was  also  born  with  good  physical  endowment. 
He  was  conscious  of  this  fine  endowment,  and  he  also  realized 
it  was  a  gift  he  could  not  keep  unless  he  did  his  share  in  caring 
for  it.  He,  too,  liked  gay  times,  but  he  was  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  his  splendid  health.  In  the  end 
he  became  a  famous  champion  swimmer. 

Sometimes  making  the  most  of  one’s  inheritance  may  mean 
developing  a  special  talent.  We  are  familiar  with  the  stories  of 
great  artists  and  great  musicians  who  endured  hardship  in 
their  earlier  days  to  secure  training  and  recognition. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  making  the  most  of  one’s  in¬ 
heritance  is  only  for  those  with  a  great  talent.  A  girl  with  a 
good  mind  and  some  education  may  marry  and  have  several 
children.  She  permits' her  time  to  be  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  homemaking.  As  a  result,  her  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  are  lost,  she  is  no  longer  mentally  alert,  and  her  friends 
say,  “Isn’t  it  too  bad!  Mary  was  so  bright  in  school.” 

Each  of  us  has  many  things  of  which  to  be  proud  in  our  in¬ 
heritance.  Because  we  have  been  born  with  certain  desirable 
characteristics  does  not  guarantee  their  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  through  conscious  effort  in  developing  these 
characteristics  that  we  make  the  most  of  our  inheritance. 

Describe  some  case  in  which  a  desirable  trait  has  been 
developed  through  conscious  effort. 

What  constitutes  good  environment?  Our  study  of  child 
training  and  development  up  to  this  point  has  really  been  a 
study  of  environment.  Training  habits  of  behavior,  super¬ 
vising  the  play  of  children,  establishing  routine  habits  of  eat¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  toilet,  and  dressing  are  all  factors  of  the  child’s 
environment.  Food,  sleep,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  clothing 
must  all  be  considered  as  part  of  the  child’s  environment. 
The  study  of  these  topics  will  give  meaning  to  the  following 
summary  of  what  constitutes  the  good  environment. 

A  summary.  The  good  environment  provides  the  setting  for 
the  right  kind  of  physical,  mental,  and  personality  growth. 
It  also  provides  recreation  and  companionship  for  the  child. 
It  gives  the  child  a  feeling  of  security,  freedom  from  worry,  and 
assurance  of  affection. 

Practice  observing  environmental  and  hereditary  factors. 

Evaluate  the  influence  of  environment  and  heredity  in  the 
child  whom  you  selected  for  observation.  Make  lists  of  the 
weak  points  and  of  the  strong  points  in  both  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment  for  “your  child.”  In  order  to  make  a  thorough 
evaluation  refer  back  to  the  particular  points  as  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

What  are  a  child’s  environmental  and  inheritance  rights? 
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Perhaps  the  question  of  the  child’s  rights  will  present  the 
problems  of  environment  and  heredity  in  a  new  light.  We 
have  come  to  feel  that  a  child  has  the  right  to  be  well  born,  and 
the  right  to  a  good  environment.1  It  is  the  business  of  older 
people  to  see  that  these  rights  are  given  to  every  child,  and  this 
means  that  we  must  begin  to  think  long  before  a  child  is  born, 
and  continue  unceasingly  to  think  about  his  welfare  until  he 
can  assume  responsibility  for  himself. 

What  should  you  know  about  the  person  you  marry?  Can 
you  apply  this  study  of  environment  and  heredity  to  your  own 
life?  When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  marry,  will  you  think 
of  the  hereditary  rights  to  which  your  children  are  entitled? 
The  man  or  woman  who  appreciates  the  importance  of  hered¬ 
ity  will  not  marry  a  person  who  may  transmit  to  the  children 
disease,  insanity,  or  feeble-mindedness.  Sometimes,  in  the 
rush  of  emotional  feeling,  our  better  judgment  is  overwhelmed; 
but  we  can  safeguard  against  this  by  setting  up  ideals  in  which 
we  believe.  What  is  your  ideal  of  the  hereditary  qualities 
in  the  man  or  woman  you  wish  to  marry? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  For  what  reasons  do  you  think  parents  are  justified  in  objecting  to 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  with  the  man  she  wishes  to  marry? 
Because  he  lacks  money?  Social  position?  Good  health? 

2.  Select  the  life  of  some  famous  person  and  be  prepared  to  tell  how  you 
think  heredity  and  environment  influenced  the  success  of  that 
person. 

3.  Many  parents  insist  upon  their  children  taking  music  lessons.  Under 
what  conditions  are  they  justified?  How  would  you  decide  whether 
a  child  should  be  given  music  lessons? 

4.  How  can  environment  affect  the  child  before  birth?  His  health? 
His  disposition?  Find  out  what  physicians  say  on  this  subject  and 
do  not  be  satisfied  with  old-fashioned  beliefs. 

5.  Read  the  following  books.  Point  out  how  the  children  in  these 
stories  are  affected  by  their  environments : 

Burnett,  Frances  H.  The  Secret  Garden. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Understood  Betsey. 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Jeremy. 

Jeremy  and  Hamlet. 

1  See  “The  Children’s  Charter,”  pages  286,  287. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1 .  Collect  pictures  which  illustrate  good  and  bad  environments  for  little 
children. 

2.  Visit  a  kindergarten,  nursery  school,  or  orphanage  and  collect  what 
data  you  can  about  the  environment  and  heredity  of  the  children. 

3.  Ask  a  physician  to  speak  to  you  on  the  importance  of  prenatal  care. 

4.  Trace  your  own  ancestry  back  as  far  as  you  can. 

5.  Read  and  make  a  brief  written  report  on  the  following  books: 

Justin,  Margaret,  and  Rust,  Lucile.  Problems  in  Home  Living , 
pp.  339_37°-  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Lucas,  W.  P.  The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child ,  chapter  1 .  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Thom,  Douglas  A.  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Childv 
chapter  1.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 


Problem  6 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT? 

Preliminary  questions.  The  following  questions  will  point 
out  to  you  some  of  the  topics  considered  in  this  problem. 
Can  you  answer  them  completely  from  your  general  informa¬ 
tion? 

1.  Joseph  Sellers  is  three  years  old.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  have  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  He  has  no 
relatives  to  take  him  into  their  home,  and  there  are  no  friends 
who  have  offered  to  do  so.  What  may  be  done  with  Joseph? 
Who  is  responsible  for  his  welfare?  If  a  child  in  your  com¬ 
munity  is  left  in  this  situation,  where  is  he  taken? 

2.  Henry’s  mother  wished  to  take  him  out  of  school,  and 
put  him  to  work  in  the  box  factory.  But  Henry  was  only 
twelve  and  the  school  authorities  told  her  it  was  against  the 
law.  She  was  very  angry  and  said  she  should  be  allowed  to  do 
as  she  wished  with  her  own  child.  Was  she  right?  Why? 

3.  Marie  Smith,  who  lives  in  your  state,  lost  her  eyesight 
in  an  accident  when  she  was  six  years  old.  Her  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  special  training  for  a  blind  child.  Where 
and  how  can  they  educate  her? 

4.  What  are  the  child  labor  laws  in  your  state?  How  old 
1  must  a  child  be  before  he  can  work?  Before  he  can  leave 

school?  Do  you  consider  these  laws  wise?  Why? 

A  changed  attitude  toward  the  welfare  of  children.  If  we 

could  step  back  three  hundred  years  or  more  and  observe  the 
conditions  under  which  children  lived,  we  should  find  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs.  It  was  then  a  very  common  thing 
for  a  child  to  be  “bound  out”  as  an  apprentice  to  an  artisan. 
He  was  supposed  to  help  his  master  with  the  work,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  help  he  was  to  receive  food  and  lodging  and  to 
learn  a  skilled  trade.  This  apprenticeship  system  was  thought 
to  be  very  desirable  because  it  made  children  self-supporting 
and  kept  them  out  of  mischief.  Can  you  imagine  your  small 
brother  being  “bound  out”  to  learn  a  trade?  Under  present 
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laws,  of  course,  this  would  not  be  allowed  nor  would  public 
opinion  permit  it  to  be  done. 

Because  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  apprenticeship 
system  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Instead,  the  child  worker 
was  sent  into  factories.  Child  labor  was  cheap  and  in  demand. 
This  meant  that  practically  all  children,  except  from  the 
wealthier  classes,  began  work  as  soon  as  they  were  physically 
able,  sometimes  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  These  chil¬ 
dren  worked  twelve  hours  or  more,  often  at  dangerous  ma¬ 
chines.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  cruelty  which  these 
children  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  employers.  The  little 
child  too  weary  and  sleepy  to  keep  up  with  his  work  was 
punished  severely.  In  the  light  of  present-day  ideals  it  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  little  children  should  be  exposed  to  such  suffer¬ 
ing.  Picture  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  children  of  your 
acquaintance  working  all  day  long  in  a  dark,  dirty  factory! 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  first  laws  relating  to 
child  labor  were  enacted  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Working  hours  were  limited,  and  the  employment 
of  children  under  a  certain  age  was  forbidden.  These  first 
laws  were  not  very  effective,  but  gradually  better  laws,  re¬ 
quiring  better  working  conditions,  setting  a  higher  age  limit, 
and  requiring  shorter  hours  have  been  passed.  These  vary 
in  the  different  states  and  are  not  yet  entirely  satisfactory  in 
all  states. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  however,  from  the  days  when  a 
young  child  was  bound  out  for  a  term  of  years  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  from  the  time  when  little  children  were  forced  to  spend 
most  of  their  waking  hours  in  wearisome  factory  work.  We 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  child  has  a  right  to  health  and 
happiness,  a  right  to  play,  a  right  to  develop  naturally.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  have  come  to  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents 
and  citizens  in  general  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  such 
development.  Truly,  ideas  and  ideals  concerning  the  child 
have  changed  tremendously  in  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  a  child  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  to  the  extent  that  you  believe  is  harmful  to 
the  child? 
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The  responsibility  of  the  family.  The  discussions  on  the 
various  topics  in  this  whole  unit  of  work  quite  obviously  point 
out  just  how  the  family  is  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  child.  It  is  in  the  home  that  we  expect  children  to  form 
right  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping,  right  habits  of  behavior;  to 
become  physically  strong  and  fit,  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
the  right  kind  of  play,  and  to  receive  the  fundamentals  of 
character  training. 

Can  the  mother  and  father  who  care  for  their  own  children 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  feel  they  have  discharged  their 
responsibilities  to  children?  Have  they  any  duty  to  children 
less  fortunate  than  their  own?  A  parent’s  responsibility  to 
children  is  not  confined  to  his  own  children.  As  a  citizen  he 
owes  something  to  all  children  of  the  community,  a  moral 
responsibility.  Moreover,  it  is  to  his  own  advantage;  for  then 
he  should  feel  that  all  children  in  his  community  are  well  cared 
for  physically,  and  well  educated.  His  own  child  may  take  an 
infectious  disease  from  the  sick  child  in  the  neighboring  house; 
the  child  with  bad  habits  may  teach  them  to  his  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  uneducated  child  may  later  be  an  ignorant,  unde¬ 
sirable  neighbor. 

How  can  the  citizen  do  his  share  toward  caring  for  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  ?  Certainly  we  do  not  expect  him  to  take  them 
all  into  his  own  home!  It  is  through  his  intelligent  support 
of  state  and  national  legislation  that  he  can  help  protect  the 
children,  by  supporting  progressive  movements  for  child 
welfare,  by  voting  for  the  right  men  and  women  who  run  for 
public  office,  and  by  contributing  all  he  can  in  time  and  money 
to  child  welfare  projects. 

Is  there  any  project  which  has  to  do  with  child  develop¬ 
ment  under  way  in  your  community  at  present?  How 
can  your  family  support  it? 

How  the  city  and  county  may  assume  responsibility  for 
child  development.  We  already  have  had  some  discussion  of 
the  relationship  of  the  family  and  the  community  in  our  study 
of  Unit  One,  but  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the  ideas  there  ex- 
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pressed,  and  point  out  their  importance  to  children.  It  is 
the  young  members  of  the  family  today  who  become  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community  tomorrow.  Just  what  kind  of  citizens 
they  will  be  depends  in  part  upon  what  their  community  does 
for  them  while  they  are  children. 

First  of  all,  the  community  must  protect  the  health  of  its 
children.  To  this  end  many  cities  maintain  city  health  de¬ 
partments  which  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  work 
to  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  milk  supply  is  inspected 
and  kept  pure,  the  city  water  is  tested,  and  foodstuffs  are  also 
inspected. 

In  some  cities  nurses  are  employed  to  go  about  from  home  to 
home,  and  help  the  mothers  care  for  their  sick  babies  properly. 
Free  clinics  are  maintained  where  mothers  can  take  their 
children  for  examination  and  advice.  Better  baby  contests 
are  arranged  to  promote  interest  in  rearing  healthy  children. 

Make  a  survey  of  what  your  city  does  to  protect  the 
health  of  its  children.  Does  it  carry  on  any  activities  not 
mentioned  above? 

A  second  important  way  in  which  the  city  can  aid  in  the 
proper  development  of  its  children  is  by  providing  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  play  and  in  eliminating  the  bad  neighborhoods  of 
dingy,  crowded  houses.  It  has  been  said  that  the  children  who 
grow  up  in  such  neighborhoods  with  only  the  alleys  and  streets 
for  playgrounds  are  cheated  children.  And  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  delinquents  and  criminals  come 
from  these  districts.  We  quote  from  Albert  Edward  Wiggam: 

Every  city  talks  about  the  “breeding  grounds  of  crime.”  Then  in  the 
name  of  high  heaven  why  not  remove  them?...  Not  until  the  people 
have  freed  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  this  vast  and  tragic  crime 
against  childhood  can  any  court  mete  out  true  justice;  and  only  then 
will  the  great  human  dream  of  America,  of  giving  to  all  its  children  an 
equal  chance  for  character,  education,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  be 
brought  to  its  realization.1 

In  the  first  part  of  this  unit  we  have  shown  how  important  is 
habit  formation  in  developing  character  and  good  behavior. 

1  “  Cheated  Children,”  by  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  in  Good  Housekeeping 
for  September,  1930,  page  36. 


FIG.  47 

Where  can  these  children  play? 

(Courtesy,  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.) 

and  fewer  crowded  apartments,  more  trees  and  wider  streets, 
than  to  have  more  juvenile  courts  and  correction  homes  for 
delinquents? 

Compare  the  back  yards  in  Figures  47  and  48.  What  chance 
is  there  for  children  with  a  dirty,  cluttered  back  yard  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  wholesome,  happy  play?  How  can  we  expect  these 
children  to  develop  into  healthy,  self-respecting  citizens? 
The  children  in  Figure  48  have  pride  in  their  back  yard.  They 
have  helped  to  make  it  neat  and  attractive.  Here  is  the  home 
environment  that  helps  to  make  good  citizens.  This  attrac¬ 
tive  back  yard  is  the  result  of  a  Better  Neighborhood  Cam- 
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Certainly  the  child  who  grows  up  in  a  house  and  neighborhood 
where  he  has  little  chance  to  form  good  habits  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  good  type  of  citizen.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  more  parks  and  playgrounds,  more  houses  with  yards, 
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paign  conducted  by  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

A  third  way  in  which  cities  can  aid  child  development  is 
through  the  care  of  unfortunates.  Crippled,  deaf,  and  blind 


children  are  given  training  in  special  schools  so  that  they  can 
be  self-supporting  when  they  grow  up.  Any  child  who  does 
not  become  a  self-supporting  citizen  and  must  be  cared  for  by 
the  community  is  a  liability.  Certainly  from  the  economic 
standpoint  it  is  better  to  train  every  child  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  even  though  it  requires  special  training. 

Another  type  of  unfortunate  child  is  the  orphan  left  with  no 
relatives  or  friends  to  care  for  him.  Some  cities  and  counties 
maintain  children’s  homes  for  these  children  where  they  are 
educated  and  cared  for. 

Day  nurseries  are  also  maintained  by  some  cities  where 
mothers  who  must  work  outside  their  homes  can  leave  their 


FIG.  48 

The  whole  family  has  helped  to  make  this  back  yard  attractive. 
(Courtesy,  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.) 
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children  while  they  are  away.  These  nurseries  care  for  young 
children  and  even  very  small  babies  all  day  long.  The  mothers 
bring  them  early  in  the  morning  and  call  for  them  at  night. 
Open-air  schools  for  tubercular  children  are  maintained  in 
some  cities. 

What  does  your  city  do  to  care  for  unfortunate  children; 
that  is,  the  defectives,  the  orphans,  and  others? 

How  does  the  state  assume  responsibility  for  children? 
Each  state  makes  its  own  laws  and  appropriates  money  to  use 
in  the  care  of  its  children.  Some  states  are  much  more  pro¬ 
gressive  than  others  in  this  respect,  but,  at  least,  each  state 
does  something  toward  the  protection  of  its  children. 

State  departments  of  health.  The  state  maintains  a  de¬ 
partment  of  public  health  which  enforces  regulations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  milk,  food,  and  water  supplies.  This  topic  is  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  Unit  Five,  “Our  Health  Problems.” 

State  schools  for  defectives,  hospitals,  and  orphanages. 
The  state  maintains  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  special  schools 
for  defectives,  delinquents,  and  feeble-minded  children.  There 
are  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  the  crippled,  and  for 
feeble-minded  children.  In  each  of  these  schools  an  effort 
is  made  to  teach  the  children  how  to  become  self-supporting, 
to  become  skilled  in  some  trade  in  spite  of  their  disabilities. 

The  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  institutions 
to  take  care  of  the  delinquents  who  cannot  learn  in  their 
own  homes  how  to  become  good  citizens.  There  was  a  time 
when  delinquent  children  as  young  as  eight  and  nine  years  old 
were  sent  to  prisons  along  with  grown  men  and  women,  where 
they  learned  to  become  real  criminals.  Later  state  institu¬ 
tions,  called  reform  schools,  were  established  for  these  children ; 
now  they  are  called  industrial  schools.  The  term  “reform 
school”  too  strongly  suggests  punishment,  perhaps,  and  the 
idea  is  now  not  so  much  to  punish  these  children  as  to  change 
their  habits  of  behavior  and  their  ways  of  thinking.  Their 
homes  and  communities  gave  them  a  wrong  start ;  the  business 
of  the  school  is  to  give  them  a  new  chance  at  life.  In  some 
of  the  schools  the  children  live  in  cottages,  because  the  authori- 
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ties  believe  that  a  good  home  and  family  life  will  help  to  change 
these  boys  and  girls. 

Some  states  also  maintain  orphanages  for  dependent  chil¬ 
dren.  These  orphanages  try  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the 
children  left  in  their  care  so  that  they  may  benefit  from  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  living  in  good  homes. 

State  child  labor  laws.  Each  state  makes  laws  relative  to 
child  labor,  but  many  of  these  are  far  from  adequate  and  vary 
considerably,  some  of  the  laws  being  much  better  than  others. 
For  example,  only  two  states  have  an  age  minimum  of  sixteen 
years  for  work  in  factories  and  numerous  other  employments, 
only  six  states  a  minimum  of  fifteen  years,  thirty-nine  states 
an  age  minimum  of  fourteen  years,  and  two  states  no  age  min¬ 
imum  at  all.  There  are  also  variations  in  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  day  school,  twenty-eight  states  requiring  at¬ 
tendance  up  to  age  sixteen,  and  fifteen  states,  up  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years. 

It  is  known  that  at  the  present  time  more  than  one  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  are  employed 
in  various  wage-earning  occupations  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these  about  sixty-one  per  cent  are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  farm 
work;  since  most  labor  laws  do  not  cover  this  occupation,  the 
working  conditions  may  be  worse  than  in  the  other  occupations. 
Because  of  the  long,  hard  working  hours,  every  year  there  are 
thousands  of  accidents  among  children  who  work  in  mills  and 
factories.  These  accidents  mean  death,  the  loss  of  a  leg  or 
arm,  or  other  permanent  injuries. 

Even  though  they  suffer  no  accident,  what  other  ill  effects 
are  these  million  children  likely  to  suffer?  First  of  all,  their 
health  is  endangered.  Investigation  has  shown  that  they  are 
more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than  other  children,  and  more 
lacking  in  good  physical  development.  Even  though  they 
show  no  obvious  effects  as  children,  they  may  grow  into  weak 
and  sickly  adults  as  a  result  of  the  early  strain  upon  their  bodies. 

Secondly,  the  early  entry  into  the  wage-earning  ranks 
means  that  the  child’s  schooling  is  cut  short.  He  fails  to  get 
the  foundational  education  which  he  needs.  He  fails  to  get 
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any  sort  of  vocational  training  which  might  help  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  skilled  worker.  The  wage  which  he  brings  in  as  a 
child  may  help  out  the  family  pocketbook,  but  his  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  means  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  command 
more  than  the  smallest  wage.  The  ignorant  and  illiterate 
workers  are  always  the  most  poorly  paid.  In  the  end  it  is 
no  true  economy  for  the  child  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  at 
an  early  age. 

Make  a  survey  of  the  child  labor  laws  in  your  state. 

Write  to  the  state  department  of  education  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Do  you  consider  the  laws  adequate?  How  would 
you  change  them? 

How  the  National  Government  assumes  responsibility  for 
child  development.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
national  agencies  which  devote  some  attention  to  child  wel¬ 
fare  work;  these  are  listed  below.  The  Children’s  Bureau, 
which  was  established  in  1912,  has  done  much  valuable  work  in 
educating  the  public  in  the  care  of  babies  and  young  children. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  federal  agencies  in 
this  work,  because  it  devotes  all  its  attention  to  the  problem 
of  child  welfare.  Each  of  the  other  agencies  listed  below  con¬ 
tributes  some  help  in  this  problem. 

1.  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

2.  Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

3.  Public  Health  Service,  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. 

4.  States  Relations  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

5.  United  States  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

6.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Each  of  these  agencies  publishes  some  material  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  child  welfare  work,  some  of  which  is 
distributed  free.  Appoint  members  of  the  class  to  write  to 
each  department  and  ask  for  any  available  material. 
Arrange  a  class  period  when  reports  are  given  on  the 
material  received. 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  CHARTER 

I.  For  every  child  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  help  him  to  stand 
firm  under  the  pressure  of  life. 

II.  For  every  child  understanding  and  the  guarding  of  his  personality 
as  his  most  precious  right. 

III.  For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love  and  security  which  a  home 
provides;  and  for  that  child  who  must  receive  foster  care,  the  nearest 
substitute  for  his  own  home. 

IV.  For  every  child  full  preparation  for  his  birth,  his  mother  receiving 
prenatal,  natal,  and  postnatal  care;  and  the  establishment  of  such  pro¬ 
tective  measures  as  will  make  child-bearing  safer. 

V.  For  every  child  health  protection  from  birth  through  adolescence, 
including:  periodical  health  examinations  and,  where  needed,  care  of 
specialists  and  hospital  treatment;  regular  dental  examination  and  care 
of  the  teeth ;  protective  and  preventive  measures  against  communicable 
diseases;  the  insuring  of  pure  food,  pure  milk,  and  pure  water. 

VI.  For  every  child  from  birth  through  adolescence,  promotion  of 
health,  including  health  instruction  and  a  health  program,  wholesome 
physical  and  mental  recreation,  with  teachers  and  leaders  adequately 
trained. 

VII.  For  every  child  a  dwelling  place,  safe,  sanitary,  and  wholesome, 
with  reasonable  provisions  for  privacy,  free  from  conditions  which  tend 
to  thwart  his  development;  and  a  home  environment  harmonious  and 
enriching. 

VIII.  For  every  child  a  school  which  is  safe  from  hazards,  sanitary, 
properly  equipped,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  For  younger  children 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  to  supplement  home  care. 

IX.  For  every  child  a  community  which  recognizes  and  plans  for  his 
needs,  protects  him  against  physical  dangers,  moral  hazards,  and  dis¬ 
ease;  provides  him  with  safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play  and  rec¬ 
reation;  and  makes  provision  for  his  cultural  and  social  needs. 

X.  For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  the  discovery  and 
development  of  his  individual  abilities,  prepares  him  for  life;  and 
through  training  and  vocational  guidance  prepares  him  for  a  living  which 
will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

XI.  For  every  child  such  teaching  and  training  as  will  prepare  him 
for  successful  parenthood,  homemaking,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship; 
and,  for  parents,  supplementary  training  to  fit  them  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  problems  of  parenthood. 

XII.  For  every  child  education  for  safety  and  protection  against 
accidents  to  which  modern  conditions  subject  him  —  those  to  which  he 
is  directly  exposed  and  those  which,  through  loss  or  maiming  of  his 
parents,  affect  him  indirectly. 
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XIII.  For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise 
physically  handicapped,  and  for  the  child  who  is  mentally  handicapped, 
such  measures  as  will  early  discover  and  diagnose  his  handicap,  provide 
care  and  treatment,  and  so  train  him  that  he  may  become  an  asset  to 
society  rather  than  a  liability.  Expenses  of  these  services  should  be 
borne  publicly  where  they  cannot  be  privately  met. 

XIV.  For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  society  the  right  to  be 
dealt  with  intelligently  as  society’s  charge,  not  society’s  outcast;  with 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  court  and  the  institution  when 
needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever  possible  to  the  normal  stream  of 
life. 

XV.  For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up  in  a  family  with  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  and  the  security  of  a  stable  income  as  the  surest  safe¬ 
guard  against  social  handicaps. 

XVI.  For  every  child  protection  against  labor  that  stunts  growth, 
either  physical  or  mental,  that  limits  education,  that  deprives  children 
of  the  right  of  comradeship,  of  play,  and  of  joy. 

XVII.  For  every  rural  child  as  satisfactory  schooling  and  health 
services  as  for  the  city  child,  and  an  extension  to  rural  families  of  social, 
recreational,  and  cultural  facilities. 

XVIII.  To  supplement  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  training  of 
youth,  and  to  return  to  them  those  interests  of  which  modern  life  tends 
to  cheat  children,  every  stimulation  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  extension  and  development  of  the  voluntary  youth  or¬ 
ganizations. 

XIX.  To  make  everywhere  available  these  minimum  protections  of 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children,  there  should  be  a  district,  county,  or 
community  organization  for  health,  education,  and  welfare,  with  full¬ 
time  officials,  coordinating  with  a  state-wide  program  which  will  be 
responsive  to  a  nation-wide  service  of  general  information,  statistics, 
and  scientific  research.  This  should  include: 

(a)  Trained,  full-time  public  health  officials,  with  public  health 
nurses,  sanitary  inspection,  and  laboratory  workers. 

( b )  Available  hospital  beds. 

(c)  Full-time  public  welfare  service  for  the  relief,  aid,  and  guidance 
of  children  in  special  need  due  to  poverty,  misfortune,  or  be¬ 
havior  difficulties,  and  for  the  protection  of  children  from  abuse, 
neglect,  exploitation,  or  moral  hazard. 

For  every  child  these  rights,  regardless  of  race,  or  color,  or  situation, 
wherever  he  may  live  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag. 
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The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion.  In  1930,  President  Hoover  called  a  conference  of  three 
thousand  leading  educators,  medical  men,  and  social  workers 
interested  in  child  welfare.  The  purpose  of  the  conference,  he 
said  was,  “To  study  the  present  status  of  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions; 
to  report  what  is  being  done ;  to  recommend  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it.” 

There  had  been  two  previous  White  House  Conferences  on 
children,  the  first  called  in  1909  by  President  Roosevelt,  the 
second  in  1919  called  by  President  Wilson.  The  first  con¬ 
ference  was  concerned  chiefly  with  dependent  children,  and 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  three 
years  later.  The  second  White  House  Conference  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  child  welfare  standards  and  laws,  child  labor,  and 
the  health  of  children  and  mothers. 

The  White  House  Conference  of  1930  included  the  subjects 
of  discussion  at  the  two  earlier  conferences,  but  was  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  every  phase  of  child  development  and  welfare. 
The  conference  established  various  committees  which  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  different  fields  of  child  welfare  and  will  make  a 
report  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  of  what  “ought  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it.”  Home  economics  students  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  home  economics  leaders  were  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  service  to  the  conference,  as  experts  in  nutrition, 
housing,  clothing,  child  training  and  development,  family 
relationships,  and  budgeting. 

The  conference  adopted  what  is  known  as  The  Children’s 
Charter.  This  charter  is  printed  on  pages  286-287,  and  shows 
the  aims  of  the  1930  White  House  Conference. 

Other  organizations  interested  in  child  welfare.  The 
growing  interest  in  child  welfare  work  in  recent  years  has  led 
to  the  organization  of  several  associations  financed  by  private 
funds.  Each  organization  has  a  particular  purpose,  in  some 
cases  devoting  its  work  to  some  special  branch  of  child  develop¬ 
ment.  Appoint  members  of  the  class  to  write  to  each  of  the 
organizations  named  below  and  ask  for  a  statement  of  their 
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particular  purpose  and  for  any  literature  which  they  publish. 

1.  American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  532  Seventeenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

4.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  130  East  Twenty-Second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

5.  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  Twenty-Second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

6.  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

7.  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

8.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

9.  Child  Study  Association,  54  West  Seventy-Fourth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

10.  American  Child  Health  Association,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1 .  What  occupations  in  your  community  employ  child  labor? 

2.  How  are  any  of  the  agencies  interested  in  child  welfare  useful  to  you 
as  an  individual  either  directly  or  indirectly? 

3.  Describe  your  ideal  of  a  city  built  for  children. 

A  SUMMARY  TO  HELP  US  ORGANIZE  AND  USE 
WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

In  this  unit  we  have  learned  many  facts,  but  merely  to  re¬ 
member  them  is  not  enough.  To  make  them  really  useful  to 
us,  we  must  be  able  to  apply  them  in  everyday  situations. 
This  means  that  we  must  have  some  clear-cut,  well-organized 
ideas. 

You  can  test  your  own  understanding  of  child  development, 
and  your  ability  to  use  what  you  know,  in  the  following  ways : 
(1)  by  checking  your  knowledge  against  the  questions  in  the 
“Standards  for  Child  Development”;  (2)  by  making  full  and 
complete  answers  to  the  “Questions  for  Summarizing  and 
Testing”;  (3)  by  working  out  some  “Home  Projects.” 
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STANDARDS  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


As  you  read  through  the  following  standards,  think  of  them 
with  relation  to  the  small  children  you  know.  Your  ability  to 
use  them  as  guides  in  observing  children,  will  show  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  problem  of  child  development. 


I.  Is  the  child’s  environment  of  the  right  kind? 

1.  To  develop  desirable  inherited  characteristics? 

2.  To  overcome  undesirable  inherited  characteristics? 

II.  Is  the  child  given  the  right  kind  of  help  in  forming  be¬ 
havior  habits? 

1.  Has  he  formed  the  habits  of  sulking  and  protesting? 

2.  Do  his  elders  set  him  a  good  example  in  emotional 
behavior? 

3.  Is  he  given  positive  and  constructive  suggestions? 

4.  Are  temptations  removed  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
punishment? 

5.  Is  he  developing  self-control,  unselfishness,  and  good 
nature? 

6.  Are  his  punishments  chosen  with  intelligence? 

III,  Does  the  child  have  good  habits  in  routine  matters? 

1.  Does  he  eat  the  right  kind  of  food  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  help? 

2.  Does  he  have  regular  hours  for  sleep,  go  to  bed  with¬ 
out  too  much  fussing,  and  sleep  well? 

3.  Has  he  established  good  habits  of  going  to  the  toilet? 

4.  Does  he  dress  and  wash  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  help? 

IV.  Does  the  child  have  an  opportunity  for  the  right  kind  of 
play? 

1.  Is  he  happy  and  interested  in  his  play? 

2.  Does  he  have  the  play  materials  suited  to  his  period 
of  development? 

3.  Do  the  adults  who  play  with  him  do  so  intelligently? 

4.  Does  he  have  good  habits  of  play,  good  nature,  or¬ 
derliness,  and  no  tendency  to  willful  destructiveness? 
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5.  Is  he  told  the  kind  of  stories  suited  to  his  age? 

6.  Does  he  have  books  suited  to  his  age? 

7.  Does  he  attend  the  moving  picture  shows  too  often 
and  see  the  wrong  kind  of  pictures? 

8.  Does  he  have  art  materials  that  stimulate  creative¬ 
ness? 

V.  Does  the  child  live  in  good  physical  conditions? 

1.  Does  he  show  any  signs  of  nervousness,  irritability 
and  undue  fatigue? 

2.  Does  he  eat  the  proper  food? 

3.  Is  his  clothing  the  right  weight,  comfortable,  easily 
managed,  simple? 

4.  Does  he  have  enough  sleep? 

5.  Does  he  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine? 

6.  Is  he  happy,  and  free  from  worries? 

VI.  Is  the  child  adequately  protected  and  helped  by  all  who 
are  responsible  for  his  welfare? 

1.  By  the  family? 

2.  By  the  community? 

3.  By  the  state? 

4.  By  the  federal  government? 

5.  By  other  organizations? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARIZING  AND  TESTING 

1.  Observe  the  management  of  the  children  in  some  family 
that  you  know.  Include  every  phase  of  child  care  and 
development  mentioned  in  this  unit  of  study.  In  other 
words,  observe  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  problem 
of  child  development,  and  not  for  isolated  or  separate  points. 
Judge  the  success  of  the  management  of  the  children  and 
suggest  any  changes  you  think  should  be  made. 

2.  What  would  you  do  in  the  following  situations? 

a.  Bobby  broke  up  his  baby  sister’s  set  of  boxes  (made 
from  thin  wood  and  covered  with  paper)  and  was  very 
pleased  because  he  had  made  many  “pictures”  from 
the  boxes. 
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b.  Jackie  had  formed  the  habit  of  saying,  “Oo  are  bad,” 
to  anyone  who  did  not  do  what  he  wished. 

c.  Jimmy  screamed  and  fought  wildly  every  time  he  was 
taken  to  the  barber  to  have  his  hair  cut. 

d.  Shirley  would  not  go  to  bed  quietly  unless  her  mother 
undressed  her  and  helped  her  into  bed. 

e.  Since  her  new  baby  brother  had  arrived,  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  fussed  and  cried  a  great  deal  about  small  things. 
She  refused  to  eat  foods  which  she  had  formerly  liked, 
and  cried  unless  the  light  was  left  on  in  her  room  at 
night. 

3.  Read  current  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Report  on 
any  which  express  the  principles  studied  in  this  unit. 

4.  Create  three  imaginary  situations  in  families  which  involve 
problems  in  child  development,  and  problems  in  house* 
keeping. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  “Dos”  and  “Don’ts”  that  are  helpful  in  the 
management  of  children.  Limit  each  list  to  ten  in  number, 
and  try  to  express  the  most  important  ideas  in  each  point. 

HOME  PROJECTS 

1.  Assume  responsibility  for  managing  the  meals  for  your  small 
brother,  sister,  nephew,  or  niece.  This  will  include  the 
preparation  of  the  food,  serving  the  meal,  and  helping  the 
child  to  form  good  habits.  At  the  end  of  a  month  discuss 
your  success  with  your  teacher.  Keep  a  record  of  any 
changes  in  procedure  and  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the 
child. 

2.  Do  the  same  as  suggested  in  the  project  above  for  some  other 
activity;  for  example,  putting  the  child  to  bed,  managing 
play  hours,  teaching  him  to  go  to  the  toilet,  or  to  dress  and 
wash  himself. 

3.  Visit  the  institutions  in  your  community  which  care  for 
dependent  children.  Observe  the  children  and  the  methods 
used  in  caring  for  them.  Write  your  criticisms,  good  and 
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bad.  Make  any  suggestions  for  improving  conditions  which 
you  think  it  would  really  be  possible  to  carry  out. 

4.  Ask  some  mother  of  your  acquaintance  if  you  may  have  a 
share  in  selecting  the  next  new  clothing  which  the  child  will 
have.  Collect  pictures  of  garments,  examine  garments  in 
stores  and  make  sketches  of  any  which  you  think  will  be 
suitable,  and  write  for  government  pamphlets  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Remember  the  standards  for  children’s 
clothing  and  make  your  selection. 

5.  If  you  can  arrange  an  opportunity,  try  to  practice  what  you 
have  learned  in  managing  a  group  of  children :  at  a  children’s 
party,  with  a  Sunday-School  class,  with  a  group  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  children  in  outdoor  play. 


Unit  Five 

OUR  HEALTH  PROBLEM 

How  do  younger  members  of  the  family  share  in  the  family 
health  problem?  Our  good  health  and  our  poor  health  have  a 
very  definite  effect  upon  other  members  of  our  family.  In 
illness,  we  required  attention,  service,  and  perhaps  sacrifice 
from  other  members  of  the  family.  The  health  problem  of  one 
member  of  a  family  cannot  be  considered  his  problem  alone, 
because  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the  health  problem  of  the 
whole  family. 

The  modern  conception  of  the  family  health  problem  in¬ 
cludes  how  to  prevent  illness  and  how  to  keep  every  member  of 
the  family  at  the  top  notch  of  physical  efficiency.  No  longer 
should  we  consider  colds,  headache,  and  indigestion  inevitable. 
Health  and  vigor  are  worth  striving  for,  and  it  is  our  job  to 
keep  healthy  and  strong.  T o  build  health  rather  than  to  cure 
illness  is  the  keynote  of  the  family  health  problem.  To  achieve 
this  ideal  requires  the  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the 
family. 

Just  how  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished  is  discussed  in 
this  unit.  It  will  help  us  (i)  to  discover  our  own  particular 
health  problems;  (2)  to  understand  our  family  health  problem; 
and  (3)  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  family  health  problem 
to  the  community. 


Problem  1 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  HEALTH? 

Preliminary  questions.  The  attempt  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  below  will  arouse  thought  about  the  family  health 
problem.  Try  to  answer  them  before  you  read  the  following 
pages ;  then  try  again  after  your  reading. 

1.  How  do  you  define  health?  Describe  the  person  whom 
you  consider  in  perfect  health. 

2.  Is  the  family  justified  in  feeling  annoyed  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  who  persistently  overworks  at  her  studies  until  she  be¬ 
comes  ill?  Is  she  not  fatiguing  herself  in  a  good  cause? 
Should  the  family  not  praise  her  and  be  sympathetic? 

3.  Is  it  wise  for  the  person  who  has  no  pain  or  other  uncom¬ 
fortable  symptoms  to  have  physical  examinations?  Why,  or 
why  not? 

4.  How  can  the  lack  of  health  interfere  with  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  living?  Give  an  illustration. 

5.  Margaret  Jameson  is  a  young  business  woman  who  is 
subject  to  outbursts  of  temper  and  fits  of  “nerves.”  She  is 
especially  irritable  with  her  younger  sister,  and  is  secretly 
jealous  of  this  sister.  Margaret’s  condition  is  very  disturbing 
to  pleasant  family  life.  What  can  be  done  in  this  situation? 
Should  Margaret  be  regarded  as  ill? 

A  comparison  of  ideas.  Before  reading  further  in  this  study, 
the  class  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  their  own  ideas 
about  health.  Let  each  member  of  the  class  write  down  his  or 
her  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  healthy.  Allow  only  five 
minutes.  Then  list  the  ideas  on  the  blackboard.  Different 
thoughts  will  be  expressed  by  different  members  of  the  class, 
and,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  little  investigation  of  your  own 
ideas,  you  should  be  able  to  select  the  most  adequate  definition 
for  health.  What  in  your  blackboard  list  expresses  the  most 
complete  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  healthy?  After  some 
class  discussion,  make  up  a  definition  for  health  which  the  class 
considers  adequate.  Then  see  if  the  definition  is  correct  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modern  definition  of  health. 
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The  modern  conception  of  good  health.  Most  people,  if 
they  think  about  it  at  all,  probably  consider  that  health  is 
freedom  from  disease.  As  long  as  they  have  no  pain  or  other 
distressing  symptoms,  they  believe  themselves  to  be  healthy. 
Good  health  means  far  more  than  the  mere  absence  of  sick¬ 
ness.  It  means  that  every  organ  of  the  body  is  functioning 
perfectly  —  good  circulation,  normal  blood  pressure,  no  con¬ 
stipation,  no  indigestion,  and  good  respiration.  It  means  free¬ 
dom  from  frequent  colds,  no  headaches,  or  backaches,  and  no 
perpetually  tired  feeling.  It  means  a  clear  skin,  bright  eyes, 
sound  teeth,  and  glossy  hair.  It  means  well-balanced  poise 
and  good  nature,  no  nervous,  “jumpy”  tendencies,  and  no 
habitual  irritability. 

This  conception  of  health  is  sometimes  called  positive 
health.  It  means  far  more  than  merely  being  free  from  pain  and 
sickness.  The  person  who  enjoys  positive  health  is  at  the  top 
notch  of  physical  efficiency,  full  of  vigor,  and  with  a  maximum 
degree  of  resistance  to  disease. 

One  writer  gives  the  following  definition  of  health:  “It  is 
the  quality  of  life  that  renders  the  individual  fit  to  live  most  and 
to  serve  best.”  1  This  definition  includes  all  that  has  already 
been  said  about  health.  Certainly  one  needs  the  very  best  of 
health,  “to  live  most  and  to  serve  best.”  Just  what  is  meant 
by  living  most  and  to  serving  best  is  most  easily  explained 
by  concrete  illustrations.  The  mother  who  is  so  fatigued  and 
nervous  from  her  washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  cooking,  and  sew¬ 
ing  that  she  cannot  play  with  her  family  does  not  have  the 
kind  of  health  which  renders  her  fit  to  live  most  and  to  serve 
best.  The  father  who  comes  home  from  work  so  worn  out  that 
he  desires  no  recreation  does  not  possess  this  fine  quality  of 
health.  The  child  who  sleeps  so  little  that  he  is  nervous, 
“jumpy,”  and  irritable  also  lacks  this  quality  of  positive  health. 

Give  an  illustration  without  using  a  name  of  a  high-school 
boy  or  girl  who  is  well,  yet  does  not  have  the  fine  health 
which  renders  him  or  her  fit  to  live  most  and  to  serve  best. 

The  health  examination.  Since  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 

1  Williams,  Jesse  Feiring.  Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  page  18.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company,  1925. 
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know  whether  we  are  in  a  truly  healthy  condition  without  con¬ 
sulting  a  physician,  if  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  at  the  peak  of 
physical  efficiency,  we  must  have  medical  and  physical  exam¬ 
inations,  once  a  year  if  possible.  Of  course,  if  we  have  fre¬ 
quent  headaches,  backaches,  or  colds,  we  know  that  something 
is  wrong  and  should  seek  the  cause.  But  even  though  we  have 
no  definite  symptoms  of  trouble,  we  need  the  health  examina¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  serious  malady  and  no 
distress  in  the  beginning  stages.  The  sooner  any  malady  is 
discovered,  the  more  quickly  it  is  cured.  Also  the  health 
examination  may  show  that  nothing  is  seriously  wrong,  but 
that  we  are  not  up  to  par  generally.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  making  it  a  practice  to  have  occasional  health  examinations. 

Unfortunately,  all  doctors  do  not  have  the  positive  health 
point  of  view,  and  unless  the  person  being  examined  has  a 
serious  trouble,  they  do  not  give  a  really  thorough  examination. 
Before  seeking  a  health  examination,  it  is  wise  to  look  up  the 
possibilities  which  the  community  offers.  Perhaps  a  clinic  or 
some  local  organization  conducts  the  type  of  examination 
which  you  wish.  At  least  you  can  find  a  physician  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  positive  health  point  of  view. 

Mary  Margaret  had  frequent  headaches  which  troubled 
her;  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  aspirin  at  these  times. 

Her  sister  urgsd  her  to  go  to  a  doctor  and  find  the  cause  for 
the  headaches,  but  Mary  Margaret  said,  “Oh,  the  aspirin 
makes  me  feel  all  right.  I  don’t  need  to  go  to  a  doctor.” 

Who  had  the  right  point  of  view? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Relate  instances  in  which  serious  illness  might  have  been  prevented 
if  thorough  health  examinations  had  been  given  once  a  year. 

2.  Invite  a  doctor  or  nurse  to  discuss  with  the  class  the  value  of  the 
health  examination,  and  to  describe  a  thorough  examination. 

3.  Why  are  the  free  medical  examinations  which  some  insurance  com¬ 
panies  offer  to  their  policy  holders  every  year  a  good  thing  for  both 
the  companies  and  the  individuals? 

4.  What  are  the  best  possibilities  for  thorough  health  examinations  in 
your  community? 

5.  Why  should  an  examination  of  the  teeth  be  included  in  the  health 
examination? 


Problem  2 

HOW  CAN  EVERYDAY  LIVING  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  POSITIVE  HEALTH? 

Some  questions.  The  following  questions  will  give  you  the 
keynote  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  problem.  How  well 
can  you  answer  them  before  reading  further? 

1.  Josephine  Norton  is  a  young  business  girl  who  seems  in 
very  good  health.  She  is  impatient  with  her  mother  who  ob¬ 
jects  to  Josephine’s  habit  of  getting  up  late  and  rushing  off  to 
work  without  any  breakfast.  At  noon  Josephine  eats  a  very 
small  lunch  at  the  corner  drugstore  near  where  she  works. 
Is  her  mother  right  when  she  says  that  Josephine  is  not  taking 
care  of  her  health?  Explain  your  answer. 

2.  What  type  of  luncheon  will  help  the  high-school  student 
to  build  positive  health? 

3.  Ernest  is  a  very  strong,  robust  young  fellow  at  college. 
He  is  earning  his  way  through  school  and,  in  addition  to  taking 
full  college  work,  spends  four  hours  a  day  as  a  waiter  in  a 
restaurant.  So  far  he  shows  no  ill  effects,  though  he  has  no 
time  for  rest  or  recreation.  If  he  keeps  this  up  for  four  years, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  result?  Is  he  wise  as  well  as  ambitious? 

4.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  housewife  who  hates  her  job.  It  is  dull 
drudgery  to  her  and  she  is  mentally  depressed  much  of  the 
time.  Can  this  affect  her  physical  health?  Can  she  help  her¬ 
self? 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  old  adage,  “All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.” 

Your  health  habits.  To  hold  an  ideal  is  of  little  value  unless 
we  strive  to  attain  that  ideal.  We  may  believe  very  thoroughly 
in  the  idea  of  building  for  positive  health  and  yet  not  do  those 
things  day  by  day  which  will  achieve  it.  The  importance  of 
habit  in  this  connection  cannot  be  underestimated.  We 
stressed  the  importance  of  habit  formation  in  the  training  of 
little  children  because  we  found  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
have  healthy,  well-behaved  children  unless  they  formed  the 
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right  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  playing,  and  so  forth.  No 
more  can  we  expect  to  attain  positive  health  unless  we  form 
the  right  habits  of  good  health. 

It  is  what  we  do  every  day,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
days,  that  builds  good  health.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
strive  for  a  period  of  time  until  we  achieve  good  health,  and 
then  pay  no  more  attention  to  it.  To  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  health,  we  must  keep  at  it  continuously,  every  day, 
every  week,  every  month,  and  every  year.  So  it  is  evident 
what  a  tremendous  help  are  good  health  habits.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  we  will  examine  the  everyday  habits  which 
contribute  to  good  health. 

Take  an  inventory  of  your  own  health.  Can  you  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  it  is  one  hundred  per  cent?  Make  a  list  of 
any  symptoms  which  indicate  you  have  not  achieved  pos¬ 
itive  health.  Then  as  you  study  the  following  pages  you 
may  find  ways  of  improving  your  health. 

Good  eating  habits.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  nutrition  and  health,  nor  is  there  space  in  this  book  to 
deal  with  that  extensive  topic.  It  is  assumed  that  you  already 
have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  nutrition;  that  is,  that 
you  understand  the  importance  of  the  balanced  diet,  the  need 
for  foods  containing  vitamins,  and  why  fruits  and  green  vege¬ 
tables  and  milk  are  necessities.  The  particular  purpose  here 
is  to  bring  emphatically  to  mind  the  importance  of  eating  the 
right  food  daily.  To  check  up  on  your  eating  habits,  ask  your¬ 
self  the  questions  below: 

Do  I  eat  fruits  and  green  vegetables  every  day? 

Do  I  drink  at  least  a  pint  of  milk? 

Do  I  eat  enough  food  for  my  body  requirements? 

Do  I  eat  too  much  candy,  cake,  and  sweets? 

Do  I  drink  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  every  day? 

Do  I  eat  regular  meals  at  regular  times? 

Do  I  eat  a  nourishing  breakfast? 

Do  I  eat  my  food  without  hurry  and  without  gulping  it 
down? 
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To  those  who  have  had  some  study  of  food  there  is  no  new 
idea  expressed  in  these  questions.  The  whole  point  in  asking 
them  is  to  discover  whether  you  have  good  eating  habits. 

List  your  good  habits  and  your  bad  habits  in  eating.  Sug¬ 
gest  a  method  of  breaking  a  bad  habit  and  establishing  a 
good  one  which  you  think  you  will  try. 

Can  you  see  that  bad  eating  habits  have  prevented  you 
from  achieving  positive  health?  Is  it  possible  that  any  of 
your  present  eating  habits  may  some  time  in  the  future 
affect  your  health?  Explain. 

How  clothing  contributes  to  health  building.  The  manner 
in  which  we  clothe  ourselves  has  considerable  influence  upon 
our  general  health. 

I.  The  right  kind  of  clothing  helps  to  keep  the  body  at  an 
even  temperature  by  keeping  it  warm  in  winter  and  by  not 
overheating  it  in  summer.  Wearing  insufficient  clothing  in 
cold  weather  may  not  cause  colds,  influenza,  or  pneumonia, 
but  it  means  that  the  body  must  work  harder  to  keep  warm. 
It  may  cause  fatigue  which  we  do  not  attribute  to  its  proper 
cause. 

One  might  think  that  the  desire  for  comfort  would  prevent 
some  of  the  absurdities  in  dress  commonly  observed.  Men’s 
coats  and  high  collars  which  they  persist  in  wearing  in  hot 
weather  because  of  social  custom  certainly  help  to  overheat 
the  body.  Thin  silk  underwear  worn  in  bitter  winter  weather 
without  extra  heavy  outer  wraps  is  an  example  of  the  other 
extreme. 

Do  you  think  young  children  should  wear  heavy  fleece- 
lined  underwear  when  indoors  in  a  house  kept  at  summer 
heat?  Why? 

It  is  a  strain  on  the  body  heating  system  to  keep  the  body  at 
even  temperature  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  another  part  is  kept  overheated.  Thin  silk  stockings 
and  heavy  furs  around  the  neck  and  chest  are  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  clothing.  An  extreme  example  of  bad  clothing  was 
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observed  recently  among  some  junior-high-school  girls.  They 
wore  high-topped  boots  and  three-quarter-length  socks  which 


C 


Body  forced  to 
injurious  attitude 


FIG.  49 

(Courtesy,  Cantilever  Corporation.) 


reached  a  scant  distance  above  the  top  of  the  boots,  and  this  on 
a  day  when  the  mercury  was  well  below  freezing. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  habit  that  some  boys  have  of 
wearing  heavy  sweaters  while  indoors?  What  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  poorly  selected  clothing  have  you  observed? 

2.  The  right  kind  of  clothing  does  not  interfere  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  blood  through  the  body.  Round  garters  which  leave 
red  marks  on  the  legs  interfere  with  circulation;  likewise 
skirts  and  bloomers  with  elastic  tops.  Tight  shoes,  one  or  two 
sizes  too  small  (worn  to  make  the  feet  look  smaller),  interfere 
very  definitely  with  proper  circulation.  Tight  collars,  tight 
belts,  and  tight  corsets  are  other  examples  of  clothing  which 
may  interfere  with  circulation.  Just  at  present  these  are  not 
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dictated  by  Dame  Fashion,  and  let  us  hope  she  does  not  again 
introduce  them  as  styles  to  be  worn. 

3.  The  right  kind  of  clothing  does  not  interfere  with  natural 
development  and  free  activity.  Tight  corsets,  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  narrow  skirts  are  violations  of  this  principle  for  the 
selection  of  healthful  clothing.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Fashion 


FIG.  50.  COMPARE  YOUR  OWN  FEET  WITH  THESE 

(Courtesy,  Cantilever  Corporation.) 


does  not  decree  narrow  skirts  or  tight-waisted  corsets,  but 
Fashion  does  decree  much  that  is  bad  in  shoe  construction. 
Figure  49  gives  a  graphic  demonstration  of  how  high  heels 
throw  the  body  out  of  a  natural  posture.  The  injurious  atti¬ 
tude  forced  on  the  body  by  high  heels  has  caused  many  serious 
ailments  among  women,  and  untold  fatigue. 

Narrow,  pointed  shoes  which  crowd  the  toes  and  force  the 
big  toe  inward,  certainly  interfere  with  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  foot.  Figure  50  shows  two  pairs  of  feet  —  normal 
feet,  and  feet  that  have  been  deformed  by  wearing  the  wrong 
kind  of  shoes.  What  kind  of  shoes  do  you  wear?  Can  your 
shoes  be  responsible  for  any  of  your  fatigue?  For  a  backache? 
For  corns  or  bunions?  For  fallen  arches? 

Investigate  different  brands  of  shoes  which  claim  to  be 
healthful. 

Check  up  on  the  kind  of  clothing  you  wear.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  kind  of  clothing  you  wear  is  helping  you  to  build 
positive  health?  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  you  can 
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improve  your  chances  of  achieving  this  goal?  Make  a  list  of 
the  wrong  kinds  of  clothing  you  wear;  of  the  right  kinds. 
Compare  these  lists  in  class  discussion.  Perhaps  the  class  can 
make  an  agreement  to  wear  only  healthful  clothing,  and  help 
each  other  to  keep  the  agreement. 

Good  habits  of  rest  build  health.  There  is  no  factor  more 
important  to  health  than  rest.  Nature  has  so  arranged  that 
we  can  do  entirely  without  sleep  or  rest  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  thus  taking  care  of  emergencies  which  may  arise  in  our 
lives.  But  everyday  living  which  builds  positive  health  means 
that  we  take  adequate  amounts  of  sleep  and  rest  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  individuals 
differs.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  scientific  way  of  measuring 
fatigue  and  the  need  for  sleep.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell 
how  much  sleep  and  rest  one  needs  is  to  determine  just  how 
much  one  must  have  in  order  to  return  to  one’s  work  at  the  top 
notch  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  The  girl  who  staggers 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  “half  dead”  for  lack  of  sleep,  is  not 
getting  an  adequate  amount  for  her,  though  it  may  be  enough 
for  someone  else.  The  boy  who  falls  asleep  with  his  head  on  his 
desk  at  school  is  not  getting  enough  regular  rest  and  sleep. 
The  person  who  finds  it  an  effort  to  keep  at  his  work,  who  drags 
himself  around  wishing  the  day  were  over,  needs  more  rest. 
Authorities  tell  us  that  most  of  us  need  at  least  eight  hours  of 
sleep,  and  that  some  people  need  more. 

Chronic  fatigue  is  the  result  of  lowering  the  reserve  supply 
of  energy  day  by  day  until  finally  there  is  none  left.  A  day’s 
activities  should  never  use  up  all  one’s  energy.  We  need  a 
good  reserve  to  keep  us  in  good  condition  and  to  carry  us 
through  emergencies  when  we  get  no  sleep  or  rest.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  person  who  has  an  adequate  reserve  of  energy 
and  the  person  who  does  not  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure 
51.  Each  day  the  reservoir  of  energy  is  lowered,  but  it  should 
never  sink  to  the  point  where  there  is  such  a  small  amount 
left  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  B,  who,  as  the  day  progresses,  be¬ 
comes  so  fatigued  that  she  is  dangerously  near  a  complete 
breakdown. 
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Each  of  us  must  seek  the  right  balance  between  work  and 
rest  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  can  be  achieved  by 
studying  one’s  own  needs.  Just  how  long  it  takes  your  body 
to  renew  itself  is  a  matter  for  individual  investigation.  The 
living  cells  of  the  body  must  have  the  opportunity  to  renew 
themselves  chemically  in  order  to  prevent  a  lowering  of  vitality. 
No  one  need  have  a  guilty  feeling  because  he  or  she  needs  more 


Miss  A’s  reservoir  of  energy  Miss  B’s  reservoir  of  energy 


FIG.  51 

rest  than  seems  necessary  for  others.  One  need  feel  guilty 
only  when  one  fails  to  give  the  body  the  proper  amount  of 
rest  and  sleep. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “Rest  is  a  change  of  work,” 
and  this  is  true.  But  we  must  make  sure  that  it  is  a  change 
of  work.  By  a  change  of  work  is  meant  a  change  in  the  type  of 
work.  If  one  has  been  pounding  steadily  on  a  typewriter  for 
several  hours,  then  one  needs  to  stir  about  and  go  for  a  walk 
in  the  fresh  air.  Or  if  one  has  been  working  hard  in  the  garden 
all  morning,  then  one  needs  to  rest  by  reading  or  writing.  The 
mother  with  two  small  children  to  manage  all  day  needs  to  get 
away  from  her  home  occasionally  in  the  evening. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  the  management 
of  rest  and  sleep  is  an  individual  problem  which  everyone 
must  work  out  for  himself. 

Through  class  discussion  try  to  determine  the  average 
amount  of  sleep  required  by  the  high -school  boy  and  girl. 

Why  do  growing  boys  and  girls  need  more  sleep  than 
adults? 
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Why  recreation  is  necessary  to  positive  health.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  mental  attitude 
and  physical  well-being.  The  body  is  a  network  of  relation¬ 
ships  among  nerves  and  muscles,  vital  organs,  skin,  and  other 


FIG.  52 

This  girl  is  building  positive  health  through  her  choice  of  recreations. 
(Courtesy  of  Isabel  Sheppard.) 


elements.  The  result  is  that  a  mental  attitude,  perhaps  des¬ 
perate  unhappiness,  may  actually  work  disaster  upon  the  phys¬ 
ical  system.  Happiness,  content,  satisfaction  tone  up  the 
body,  thereby  stimulating  a  better  state  of  health. 

Everyone  needs  some  sort  of  recreation  in  order  to  stay 
happy  and  content  with  life.  Recreation  is  a  release  from  work, 
a  stimulation,  an  outlet  for  personal  expression.  It  brings  the 
variety  to  life  which  is  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  work,  and 
no  matter,  how  much  one  likes  his  work,  continued  work  with 
no  cessation  does  result  in  monotony.  Recreation  in  the  true 
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sense  of  the  word  brings  release  from  too  much  physical  strain, 
from  mental  stress  and  worry,  and  restores  vigor,  mental, 
physical,  and  moral. 

The  type  of  recreation  which  one  needs  depends  upon  per¬ 
sonal  interests  and  the  type  of  work  which  one  does.  The 
person  who  leads  a  sedentary  life  needs  physical  exercise,  the 
person  who  works  at  manual  labor  needs  other  kinds  of  re¬ 
creation,  reading,  theaters,  music.  The  schoolgirl  pictured 
in  Figure  52  is  ready  for  a  Saturday  expedition  across  country. 
She  has  chosen  a  good  diversion  from  her  everyday  school 
routine.  The  first  test  of  good  recreation  is  whether  it  offers 
variety  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  second  test  is  whether 
the  individual  is  vitally  interested  in  it.  Recreation  cannot 
be  taken  like  a  dose  of  medicine  with  equally  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  The  person  must  be  interested  and  enjoy  his  recreation 
in  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  A  third  test  of 
recreation  is  whether  it  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  individ¬ 
ual.  For  example,  too  much  reading  might  be  very  bad  for 
the  person  who  works  at  a  desk  all  day  and  has  trouble  with 
his  eyes.  Tennis  or  basket  ball  is  bad  for  the  person  who  has 
a  weak  heart. 

What  type  of  recreation  do  you  enjoy  most?  Do  you 
think  it  helps  you  to  build  positive  health?  Why? 

Can  you  think  of  any  circumstances  under  which  work 
might  become  recreation? 

The  development  of  good  mental  health.  In  recent  years 
there  is  a  growing  understanding  of  the  importance  of  mental 
health.  People  are  coming  to  understand  that  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  person  to  be  mentally  ill  just  as  one  can  be  physi¬ 
cally  ill.  This  does  not  mean  insanity  as  we  commonly  think 
of  it,  but  that  the  mind  can  have  various  ailments,  serious  or 
otherwise,  just  as  can  the  body.  We  know,  too,  that  mental 
illness  can  affect  the  physical  condition  of  the  body. 

It  is  the  business  of  each  of  us  to  achieve  good  mental  health 
and  to  preserve  it.  Unfortunately,  many  people  suffering  with 
mental  disturbances  do  not  realize  they  are  ill.  They  do  not 
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seek  help,  and  consequently  go  on  making  themselves  and 
others  unhappy.  Let  us  describe  some  of  the  common  forms 
of  mental  illness  to  make  sure  that  we  all  understand  just  what 
is  meant. 

Habitual  worry  is  a  most  common  form  of  mental  disturb¬ 
ance  which  causes  considerable  unhappiness  both  to  the  worrier 
and  to  other  people.  Worry  about  one’s  own  health,  worry 
of  the  mother  about  her  children’s  health,  worry  about  one’s 
job,  worry  about  what  other  people  think  of  one,  worry  about 
what  one  ought  to  do,  are  types  of  worry  which  we  meet. 
Sometimes  the  very  fact  that  one  worries  prevents  things  from 
going  well.  If  one  worries  too  much  about  whether  one  will 
do  a  certain  job  well,  one  is  hindering  one’s  chances  of  success. 
The  mind  is  taken  up  with  worry  about  what  may  happen 
rather  than  with  planning  how  to  do  the  thing  well. 

How  can  one  avoid  habitual  worrying?  The  easiest  way,  of 
course,  is  never  to  let  the  habit  develop,  to  meet  life’s  everyday 
problems  with  a  sane,  intelligent  attitude,  and  refuse  to  get 
upset  emotionally  over  minor  matters.  The  person  who  prac¬ 
tices  control  in  small  matters  is  the  one  who  can  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  in  a  great  emergency.  To  lay  a  foundation  of  whole¬ 
some  mental  habits  helps  us  to  avoid  needless  worrying.  For 
the  person  who  has  already  acquired  the  habit  of  habitual 
worry,  the  cure  cannot  be  sudden  and  complete.  Scolding, 
ridicule,  and  sympathy  are  of  no  avail.  The  victim  must 
strive  for  a  new  mental  attitude,  to  face  life’s  problems  squarely 
with  no  fears,  to  practice  control,  to  see  life’s  values  clearly. 
This  requires  long,  persistent  effort,  especially  where  the  habit 
has  become  definitely  fixed. 

Describe  someone  you  know  who  is  a  chronic  worrier.  If 
you  can,  suggest  how  this  person  might  be  made  to  change 
his  mental  attitude.  How  does  he  fail  to  see  straight? 

What  other  thoughts  can  he  substitute  for  his  worry? 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  mental  illness;  for  example, 
selfishness,  jealousy,  envy,  lack  of  self-confidence,  fear.  Any¬ 
one  afflicted  with  one  of  these  mental  disturbances  is  sure  to 
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be  unhappy  and  almost  never  knows  why  he  is  unhappy.  He 
persists  in  practicing  selfishness,  jealousy,  or  whatever  form 
his  illness  may  take,  but  does  not  realize  that  he,  himself,  is  at 
fault.  Argument,  reproach,  and  sympathy  have  no  effect  on 
his  mental  habits  of  behavior.  As  soon  as  he  realizes  that  he  is 
selfish,  or  jealous,  or  envious,  then  he  has  made  a  beginning 
toward  recovery. 

Home  remedies  will  not  always  suffice  in  cases  of  mental  ill¬ 
ness  any  more  than  for  physical  illness.  In  serious  cases  of 
mental  disturbance,  it  is  important  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
good  psychiatrist,  a  doctor  who  specializes  in  mental  condi¬ 
tions.  Gradually  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  mental 
illness  needs  treatment,  and  that  it  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  any  more  than  physical  illness. 

Describe  the  behavior  of  someone  you  know  whom  you 
think  may  be  suffering  from  one  of  these  forms  of  mental 
illness.  Does  the  person  realize  he  is  mentally  ill?  Does 
he  make  other  people  unhappy?  Does  he  make  himself 
unhappy?  Does  he  know  why  he  is  unhappy? 

For  the  most  part  it  is  possible  to  avoid  mental  illness  just 
as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  physical  illness  by  building  health. 
We  can  develop  wholesome  mental  attitudes,  unselfishness, 
self-control,  self-confidence,  broad-mindedness,  cheerfulness, 
by  definite  effort  to  practice  these  traits.  We  have  already 
made  some  study  of  these  character  traits  in  Unit  One,  pages 
7-57,  and  we  have  made  some  study  of  how  children  can  be 
trained  to  practice  these  traits  in  Unit  IV,  “The  Child  in  the 
Home.” 

Check  up  on  your  own  mental  health  habits.  Do  you 
think  that  you  have  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  life? 

Are  you  moody  or  of  even  disposition?  Do  you  make  a 
definite  effort  to  practice  the  character  traits  mentioned 
above?  Report  some  of  your  successes;  some  of  your 
failures. 

The  health  of  the  homemaker.  All  that  has  been  said  about 
building  health  applies  to  everyone  irrespective  of  occupation. 
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The  homemaker’s  job  deserves  special  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion,  however,  because  the  nature  of  her  work  may  make  the 
homemaker  feel  that  she  cannot  take  time  or  waste  thought  on 
her  own  health.  Her  job  entails  long  working  hours,  is  con¬ 
tinuous  day  after  day  with  no  vacations  unless  she  plans  for 
them,  and  causes  continual  nervous  strain.  For  these  very 
reasons  it  is  especially  essential  that  the  homemaker  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  health  and  try  to  keep  it  at  top  notch. 

She  must  be  as  careful  about  her  own  food  as  she  is  of  her 
children’s;  she  must  wear  comfortable  clothing  and  shoes;  and 
above  all,  she  must  definitely  plan  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Too  much  work  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  daily  rest  period 
and  frequent  recreation  which  she  must  have  if  her  health  is  to 
be  of  the  best.  Athletic  games,  walks,  social  contacts,  read¬ 
ing,  embroidering,  whatever  appeals  to  her  interests  will 
balance  her  work. 

Probably  there  is  no  occupation  where  mental  health  habits 
are  more  important  than  in  homemaking.  The  homemaker’s 
mental  attitudes  not  only  color  her  own  life,  but  definitely 
affect  the  lives  of  the  other  members  of  her  family.  If  she 
finds  her  job  dull  drudgery,  then  her  home  is  likely  to  be  a  dull, 
barren  place.  If  she  is  oversen timental  about  her  job  as  home¬ 
maker,  then  her  family  may  resent  her  fussing  over  housekeep¬ 
ing  affairs,  and  think  her  foolish.  She  should  adopt  a  business¬ 
like  attitude  toward  her  job,  and  do  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a  healthy  outlook  on  life. 

Do  you  think  that  your  mother  does  without  rest,  recre¬ 
ation,  clothes,  or  other  things  in  order  to  give  her  family 
the  things  she  wants  them  to  have? 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  know  anything  of  food  fads,  such  as  the  hot  water  fad,  the 
raw  food  diet,  reducing  diets,  vegetarianism,  the  no-breakfast  fad? 
Check  up  on  these  fads  against  the  principles  of  nutrition.  The 
following  reference  will  help  you:  Bogert,  L.  Jean.  Nutrition  and 
Physical  Fitness ,  chapter  19,  “Food  Fads  and  Fancies.”  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company. 

2.  Compare  the  healthfulness  of  modern  clothing  with  that  of  some 
historic  period. 

3.  Mention  some  forms  of  activity  that  are  recreation  for  some  people 
but  work  for  others.  Explain. 

REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

McGowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  Textiles  and  Clothing ,  pp.  308-318. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  (Revised,  1931.) 

Williams,  Jesse  Feiring.  Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  chapter  11.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company,  1925. 

Handbook  on  Positive  Health.  Women’s  Foundation  for  Health,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  1928. 

Health  of  the  Family,  pp.  68-127.  Bulletin  86,  Federal  Board  for  Vo¬ 
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Hygeia.  A  monthly  magazine.  The  American  Medical  Association, 
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Mental  Hygiene.  A  quarterly  magazine.  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Problem  3 

HOW  CAN  WE  PROTECT  OURSELVES  FROM 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES? 

Some  leading  questions.  The  questions  below  will  direct 
your  thoughts  to  the  study  of  this  problem.  How  many 
questions  can  you  answer  correctly  before  you  read  further? 

1.  Why  are  smallpox  and  diphtheria  called  unforgivable 
sins  against  public  health? 

2.  The  Wilson  family  has  considerable  sickness.  In  a  period 
of  ten  years  members  of  the  family  have  had  influenza,  pneu¬ 
monia,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping  cough. 
Do  you  think  this  could  in  any  way  be  partly  their  own  fault, 
or  is  it  merely  bad  luck?  Explain. 

3.  The  Smith  family  was  quarantined  for  scarlet  fever,  but 
they  were  not  very  strict  about  observing  the  regulations.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  staying  away  from  home,  came  in  occasionally 
in  the  evening,  and  one  of  the  older  children  slipped  out  at 
night  to  a  movie.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  behavior  of 
the  Smith  family? 

4.  Mrs.  Fletcher  did  not  approve  of  vaccination  for  small¬ 
pox.  She  said  there  was  no  sense  in  making  children  sick  when 

j  they  got  sick  so  often  anyway.  When  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox,  she  refused  to  let  her  children  be  vaccinated,  and 
kept  them  out  of  school  until  the  epidemic  was  over.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  her  attitude  in  this  matter? 

The  history  of  illness  in  the  Wilson  and  Jones  families. 

The  following  comparison  of  illness  in  the  Wilson  and  Jones 
families  over  a  ten-year  period,  from  1920  to  1930,  may  give 
the  reader  a  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  this  problem.  Was 
there  any  reason  why  the  Wilsons  should  have  so  much  more 
!  illness  than  the  Joneses?  Could  the  Wilsons,  themselves,  be 
to  blame  in  any  way?  It  is  probable  that  they  were.  Of 
course,  it  may  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  bad  luck,  but  the 
chances  are  that  they,  themselves,  were  partially  responsible 
for  so  much  illness. 


A  RECORD  OF  ILLNESS  IN  TWO  FAMILIES 


Year 

The  Wilson  Family 

The  Jones  Family 

1920 

All  had  colds. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Marie  had  flu. 

Myrtle  had  infection  in  ear. 

Children  had  colds  in  spring. 

Mr.  Jones  had  cold. 

Norma  had  tonsillitis. 

1921 

All  had  colds  three  or  four  times. 

Myrtle  and  Joseph  had  diphtheria. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

Norma  had  tonsillitis. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  cold. 

1922 

All  had  three  or  four  colds. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  flu  and  pneumonia. 
Children  had  measles. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  bronchitis. 

Jeremiah  had  measles. 

Norma  had  cold. 

1923 

All  had  several  colds. 

Myrtle  and  Joseph  had  whooping  cough. 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis  twice. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

Norma  had  whooping  cough. 
Jeremiah  had  two  colds. 

1924 

All  had  several  colds. 

Marie  had  cold  and  pneumonia. 

Joseph  had  laryngitis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

All  had  colds. 

1925 

All  had  several  colds. 

All  had  tonsillitis. 

Norma  had  a  cold. 

Mr.  Jones  had  flu. 

1926 

All  had  colds. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

Children  had  scarlet  fever. 

Jeremiah  had  flu. 

1927 

All  had  colds. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Marie  had  tonsillitis. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  laryngitis. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  smallpox. 

Mr.  Jones  had  two  colds. 

1928 

All  had  colds. 

All  had  tonsillitis. 

Joseph  had  infection  in  ear. 

Children  had  mumps. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis  twice. 

Jeremiah  had  mumps. 

1929 

All  had  colds. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  flu. 

Children  had  colds. 

1930 

All  had  colds. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  tonsillitis. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  flu  twice. 

Children  had  flu. 

Joseph  had  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Jones  had  flu. 

Norma  had  flu. 

Jeremiah  had  colds. 
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The  Wilson  Family  in  1920 
Mr.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Wilson 
Marie  —  10  years  old 
Joseph  —  7  years  old 
Myrtle  —  5  years  old 


The  Jones  Family  in  1920 
Mr.  Jones 
Mrs.  Jones 

Jeremiah  —  8  years  old 
Norma  —  5  years  old 


Try  to  answer  the  following  questions  from  an  examination 
of  these  records. 

How  might  the  Wilsons  have  prevented  so  many  colds? 

Why  do  you  think  Norma  Jones  had  no  more  tonsillitis  after 
1921  ? 

Could  Mrs.  Wilson  have  done  anything  to  prevent  tonsillitis 
every  year?  What? 

Why  did  none  of  the  Jones  family  get  diphtheria  even  though 
they  were  exposed? 

How  may  it  have  happened  that  all  of  the  Wilson  children 
had  measles,  but  only  Jeremiah  had  it  in  the  Jones  family? 

Is  it  possible  that  pneumonia  could  have  been  prevented  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  Joseph  and  Marie?  How? 

Why  did  none  of  the  Jones  family  get  smallpox,  though  ex¬ 
posed? 

Why  did  not  Norma  get  the  mumps  when  Jeremiah  had 
the  disease? 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  OURSELVES 
To  avoid  “catching”  a  disease  is  surely  a  duty  which  we  owe 
co  ourselves.  There  is  no  need  to  argue  this  point,  because  ob¬ 
viously  none  of  us  wishes  to  be  ill. 

We  know  that  some  diseases,  called  “communicable”  dis¬ 
eases,  are  caused  by  germs.  Since  we  understand  that  it  is 
these  minute  germs  which  cause  communicable  diseases,  we 
can  do  much  to  keep  ourselves  from  “catching”  these  diseases. 
Before  scientists  discovered  germs  as  the  cause  of  some  dis¬ 
eases,  people  knew  that  many  diseases  were  “catching,”  but 
because  they  did  not  know  just  how  a  disease  was  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another,  they  could  not  protect  themselves 
effectively.  Now  that  we  know  these  “catching”  diseases  are 
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caused  by  germs,  we  can  protect  ourselves  much  more  intel¬ 
ligently. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  protect  us  from  communicable  dis¬ 
eases.  Germs  may  be  carried  from  one  person  to  another  by 
direct  contact.  The  person  who  sneezes  or  coughs  in  our  faces 
may  be  passing  on  to  us  some  of  the  germs  which  caused  his 
own  cold! 

What  is  the  intelligent  thing  to  do  in  the  following  case? 
Mary  meets  a  friend  who  has  a  bad  cold  in  her  head.  The 
friend  starts  to  kiss  and  embrace  Mary.  Shall  Mary  be 
“brave”  and  allow  this  affectionate  greeting?  Or  shall  she 
say,  “I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  but  I  would  rather  just 
say  hello!”  It  can  hardly  be  considered  courageous  deliber¬ 
ately  to  expose  one’s  self  to  a  cold.  Even  though  her  friend  is 
offended,  Mary’s  responsibility  to  herself  is  to  take  no  un¬ 
necessary  chances. 

Germs  may  also  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another 
indirectly.  Fortunately  most  disease  germs  die  rather  quickly 
outside  the  body,  but  saliva  or  other  body  secretions  from  a 
sick  person  deposited  on  dishes,  or  through  unwashed  hands  on 
doorknobs,  may  be  picked  up  by  someone  else  before  the  dis¬ 
ease  germs  have  died.  It  has  been  said  if  we  could  keep  our 
hands  clean,  and  out  of  our  mouths,  we  should  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  disease. 

Below  is  a  list  of  ways  in  which  disease  germs  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  indirectly  from  one  person  to  another.  Add  other  ways 
in  which  they  may  be  transferred. 

From  dishes,  glasses,  and  silver  not  thoroughly  cleansed. 

From  public  toilets. 

From  using  another  person’s  towel,  wash  cloth,  or  tooth¬ 
brush. 

From  a  borrowed  lead  pencil. 

From  borrowed  powder  puffs,  rouge,  or  lipstick. 

From  bites  of  apples,  candy,  or  cookies  that  others  are 
eating. 

Keeping  physically  fit  helps  us  to  resist  disease.  It  is 

probably  not  possible,  as  we  go  about  the  world,  to  avoid  all 
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contact  with  disease-producing  germs.  Even  though  we  are 
scrupulously  careful  in  our  daily  habits  of  living,  we  are  likely 
to  encounter  some  disease  germs.  This  need  not  mean  that 
every  time  a  germ  enters  the  body,  disease  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  body  has  various  ways  of  protecting  itself  from  germs. 
The  saliva  in  the  mouth,  the  mucous  secretions  in  the  nose  and 
throat,  the  blood  serum,  and  the  white  blood  corpuscles  all 
fight  disease  germs.  The  person  at  the  top  notch  of  physical 
efficiency  is  not  so  likely  to  succumb  as  the  person  who  is 
greatly  fatigued. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  fine  physical  condition  of  the  body  which 
we  call  positive  health  helps  us  to  resist  disease.  It  is  another 
way  in  which  really  good  health  helps  us  “to  live  most  and  to 
serve  best.” 

Avoiding  food-  and  water-borne  infection.  The  control  of 
food  and  water  supplies  and  the  inspection  of  public  eating 
places  have  become  a  community  problem  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  greater  length  in  the  next  problem. 

We  can  immunize  ourselves  against  smallpox  and  diph¬ 
theria.  Scientists  have  discovered  a  way  to  protect  us  against 
two  of  the  very  terrible  contagious  diseases,  smallpox  and  diph¬ 
theria.  Is  it  not  splendid  to  live  in  a  time  when  such  things 
are  possible?  If  we  had  lived  two  hundred  years  ago,  we 
should  have  thought  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  having 
smallpox.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  one 
fifth  of  all  children  who  were  born  died  of  smallpox  before  they 
were  ten  years  old.  Those  who  recovered  were  scarred  with 
disfiguring  pock-marks.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not  think 
of  smallpox  as  a  common  disease,  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
of  cases  every  year  in  the  United  States. 

In  many  localities  vaccination  for  smallpox  is  required  by 
law.  We  may  wonder  why  people  do  not  voluntarily  have 
themselves  vaccinated  against  this  dread  disease.  When 
absolute  immunity  is  possible,  why  do  people  risk  their  lives 
by  not  being  vaccinated? 

Scientists  have  also  perfected  a  serum  which  gives  us  im¬ 
munity  from  diphtheria.  It  seems  strange  that  all  parents 
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should  not  take  advantage  of  this  way  of  protecting  their 
children. 

Scientists  are  making  great  progress  in  developing  serums 
which  will  immunize  people  against  other  dreaded  diseases. 
It  is  part  of  our  responsibility  to  keep  ourselves  informed,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  all  that  medical  science  can  do  for  us. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  OTHERS 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  When  we  discuss 
what  we  can  do  to  protect  ourselves  from  communicable  dis¬ 
ease,  we  must  think  also  of  what  we  can  do  to  protect  others. 
It  is  not  enough  to  think  only  of  ourselves. 

What  can  the  average  person  do  to  help  in  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases?  He  cannot  perfect  serums  for  giving 
immunity,  nor  make  wonderful  scientific  discoveries.  What 
can  we  do? 

i .  Be  scrupulously  careful  not  to  spread  disease  germs.  This 
applies  whether  you  are  the  victim  of  a  serious  illness,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  or  of  a  mild  form  of  cold.  When  a  house  is 
quarantined  by  the  health  authorities,  the  inmates  should  ob¬ 
serve  the  rules  most  rigidly.  To  escape  being  quarantined, 
people  have  been  known  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  member 
of  their  family  had  a  contagious  disease.  For  such  behavior 
there  is  no  excuse. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  avoid  spreading  germs 
when  one  has  a  cold  or  sore  throat  and  is  still  able  to  go  about. 
There  is  no  quarantine  for  such  illnesses.  The  girl  who  has  a 
cold  and  is  invited  to  a  party  finds  it  hard  to  refuse.  She  may 
make  a  mild  protest  that  she  does  not  want  to  expose  other 
people,  but  is  easily  persuaded  by  her  hostess  to  come  anyway. 
Her  hostess  may  urge  her  to  come  only  out  of  politeness  and 
wish  secretly  that  she  would  stay  away. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  mother  of  a  one-year- 
old  boy,  and  a  friend  brought  her  two  boys  to  call  one 
afternoon  when  they  had  whooping  cough? 
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2.  Be  intelligent  and  public-spirited  in  matters  of  health. 
Often  a  group  of  parents  or  doctors  or  a  woman’s  club  can 
initiate  some  plan  of  importance  which  requires  public  inter¬ 
est  and  support.  For  instance  many  parent  teacher  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  a  school  nurse.  The 
cleaning  up  of  alleys  (see  page  51)  is  another  example  of  a 
citizens’  activity  in  this  field. 


FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION  AND  INVESTIGATION 

1.  Discuss  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  when  one  member  of  a 
family  has  a  contagious  disease  such  as  chicken  pox.  How  can  the 
other  members  be  protected? 

2.  What  epidemics  have  occurred  in  your  community  within  the  past 
four  years?  What  caused  the  epidemic?  What  measures  were 
taken  to  overcome  the  epidemic?  Were  these  measures  adequate? 

3.  What  are  the  state  and  local  laws  concerning  vaccination  for  small¬ 
pox?  Are  the  laws  adequate?  How  do  they  compare  with  the  laws 
of  neighboring  states? 

4.  Invite  a  doctor  or  nurse  to  speak  to  your  class  on  the  control  of  com¬ 
municable  disease. 

5.  Arrange  for  a  report  on  Pasteur’s  experiments  and  discovery  of 
germs.  The  following  references  will  help: 

Holmes,  S.  J.  Louis  Pasteur.  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  1924. 
Vallery,  R.,  and  Radot.  The  Life  of  Pasteur.  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company,  1923. 

Louis  Pasteur.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Pamphlet. 

6.  Arrange  for  a  report  on  the  life  of  Edward  Jenner  and  his  discovery 
of  vaccination  for  smallpox. 

REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Cottier,  Joseph,  and  Jaffe,  Haym.  Heroes  of  Civilization,  Book  4, 
“Heroes  of  Biology  and  Medicine.”  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1931. 

Justin,  M.  M.,  and  Rust,  L.  O.  Problems  in  Home  Living,  pp.  231-254. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1929. 

Pieper,  C.  J.,  and  Beauchamp,  W.  L.  Everyday  Problems  in  Science. 

Unit  7.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1925. 

Williams,  Jesse  F.  Healthful  Living.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Williams,  Jesse  F.  Personal  Hygiene  Applied.  W.  B.  Saunders  Com¬ 
pany. 
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Pamphlets: 

Common  Colds.  Public  Health  Service  Supplements,  No.  30.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Diphtheria.  Keep  Well  Series,  No.  4.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

How  to  Prevent  Typhoid  Fever.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  478.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Measles.  Keep  Well  Series,  No.  1.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

Road  to  Health.  Keep  Well  Series,  No.  1.  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Tuberculosis.  Keep  Well  Series,  No.  3.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

Vaccination.  Keep  Well  Series,  No.  7.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 


Problem  4 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  HEALTHFUL  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY? 

Preliminary  questions.  The  questions  which  follow  will 
give  you  a  point  of  view  about  hygiene  in  the  community. 

1.  The  town  of  Reevestown  dumped  its  sewage  into  the 
river  which  ran  through  the  center  of  the  town.  The  farmers 
living  down  the  river  complained  that  they  could  not  use  the 
river  for  watering  their  stock,  and  that  the  river  was  unhealthy. 
The  state  department  of  health  ruled  that  the  town  must  make 
other  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage.  Many 
taxpayers  in  Reevestown  were  indignant  because  of  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  What  is  your  opinion  in  the  matter? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  a  city  department  of 
health  to  maintain  an  inspection  of  soda  fountains,  restaurants, 
and  other  eating  places?  Why? 

3.  The  town  of  Rockton  had  frequent  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever.  These  became  so  serious  that  an  investigation  of  the 
cause  was  ordered.  As  a  result  the  city  was  compelled  to 
change  its  system  of  obtaining  drinking  water.  It  had  secured 
water  from  a  river.  What  was  probably  wrong  with  the  river 
water? 

4.  When  Mrs.  Burns  moved  into  a  new  town  she  called  at 
the  city  health  department,  and  asked  for  their  records  of 
tests  on  the  milk  from  various  dairies.  The  officials  of  the 
health  department  were  surprised  at  her  interest.  She  selected 
her  dairy  according  to  the  health  department  records  of  butter 
fat  and  bacteria  count  in  the  milk.  Was  it  worth  while  for  her 
to  bother  to  do  this?  Why,  or  why  not? 

Relation  of  the  family  health  to  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
community.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before  in  our  study  of 
other  topics,  the  family  is  dependent  in  many  ways  upon  what 
the  community  offers.  Educational  facilities,  fire  protection, 
and  police  protection  have  been  mentioned  as  benefits  which 
the  family  derives  from  the  modern  community.  In  the  same 
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way,  the  family  receives  benefit  from  the  hygienic  protection 
which  the  modern  community  gives.  The  water  supply  is  kept 
pure,  sewage  and  garbage  are  properly  disposed  of,  streets  are 
swept  and  sprinkled,  and  cases  of  contagious  disease  are  quaran¬ 
tined.  Unless  these  services  are  properly  carried  out  by  the 
community,  the  safety  of  the  family  is  endangered. 

It  is  the  business  of  every  private  citizen  to  know  how  these 
matters  are  cared  for  in  his  community.  Where  is  the  water 
obtained  that  you  drink?  What  measures  are  taken  in  your 
community  co  safeguard  the  food  you  eat?  How  are  the  gar¬ 
bage  and  waste  disposed  of?  It  is  not  possible  here  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  these  matters,  but  we  can  acquire  certain 
standards  for  judging,  and  acquire  the  right  attitudes  toward 
these  matters  of  public  safety. 

The  water  supply.  Public  health  protection  always  must  in¬ 
clude  safeguarding  the  water  supply.  Practically  all  the 
people  living  in  a  town  or  city  drink  the  water  from  a  common 
source,  and  unless  this  water  is  pure,  many  cases  of  illness  and 
many  deaths  may  result.  When  we  speak  of  pure  water,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  water  is  entirely  free  from  bacteria, 
but  free  from  particularly  dangerous  germs  such  as  typhoid 
and  dysentery.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  bacteria  contained  in 
the  water  which  is  important  to  us. 

Water  used  for  drinking  purposes  should  always  be  tested. 
Unfortunately,  this  requires  scientific  tests  which  the  average 
person  cannot  apply.  Color,  clarity,  and  taste  are  not  reliable 
tests  for  drinking  water,  because  water  which  appears  muddy 
and  has  an  unpleasant  taste  may  be  safe,  and  water  which  ap¬ 
pears  clear  and  has  a  good  taste  may  contain  harmful  bacteria. 
Chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  are  the  only  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  water  is  safe  for  drinking.  State  health  depart¬ 
ments  test  the  water  in  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
state  from  time  to  time. 

Our  chief  concern  is  whether  the  water  supply  is  safe,  but  if 
we  know  the  source  of  the  water  supply  and  how  it  is  handled, 
we  can  better  understand  why  it  is  safe.  Cities  obtain  their 
water  supply  from  rivers,  lakes,  springs,  and  wells.  In  gen- 
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eral,  deep-ground  water  —  that  is,  wells  or  springs  from  deep- 
ground  veins  —  are  more  likely  to  be  safe  because  the  water 
does  not  gather  bacteria  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  from 
sewage.  However,  even  deep-ground  water  may  be  contami¬ 
nated.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  drinking  water  taken  from  a 
river  may  be  impure.  One  city  —  Buffalo  —  pours  its  sewage 
into  the  river,  and  another  city  —  Niagara  Falls  —  a  few  miles 
downstream,  takes  its  water  supply  from  this  river.  Until  this 
city  took  measures  to  purify  its  drinking  water,  it  had  the 
highest  typhoid  rate  in  the  United  States.  One  case  of  typhoid 
fever  may  start  an  epidemic  if  the  waste  from  the  body  reaches 
the  water  supply.  Many  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  sew¬ 
age  poured  into  the  water  supply. 

What  are  the  means  of  purifying  a  water  supply?  At 
present  there  are  three  ways  of  making  the  water  safe  for 
human  use:  (1)  by  sedimentation;  (2)  by  filtering;  (3)  by  the 
addition  of  chemicals.  Sedimentation  means  that  the  water 
is  stored  for  a  period  of  time  in  huge  reservoirs.  The  sediment 
sinks  to  the  bottom  when  water  remains  motionless,  and  minute 
as  bacteria  are,  they  are  heavier  than  water.  Consequently, 
they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  remain  there  when 
the  water  is  drawn  off. 

Experiment:  Drop  some  dirt  or  sand  into  a  glass  of  water  and  stir  it. 

What  happens  after  the  water  has  been  still  for  one 
hour?  For  twenty-four  hours? 

Filtration  —  the  second  method  of  purifying  water  —  means 
that  the  water  is  filtered  through  layers  of  sand  and  gravel. 
The  bacteria  are  caught  in  the  filter.  The  third  method  of 
purifying  is  by  the  addition  to  the  water  of  chemicals  which 
destroy  the  bacteria.  You  may  have  noticed  the  taste  of  the 
water  in  some  city  where  chemicals  were  used  to  purify  water. 

When  Mrs.  Burns  moved  to  a  new  town  with  her  family, 
she  was  disturbed  to  find  that  the  city  water  was  very  muddy 
and  tasted  strongly  of  chemicals.  She  was  afraid  to  let  her 
children  drink  it  and  bought  spring  water  for  them  at  first. 
Later,  she  was  told  by  the  city  health  department  that  the 
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water  was  safe,  although  it  looked  muddy  and  had  a  disagree¬ 
able  taste  until  one  became  accustomed  to  it.  The  water  was 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan  and  was  treated  with  chemicals 
to  purify  it. 

Investigate  the  local  water  supply.  What  is  the  source  of 
the  supply?  Does  it  require  purification?  What  means 
are  taken  to  purify  the  water?  How  often  is  it  tested? 

What  water  do  the  local  ice  companies  use  to  make  their 
ice? 

The  disposal  of  sewage.  Our  discussion  of  the  water  supply 
has  shown  that  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  one  of  the  community 
problems  in  sanitation.  At  present  there  are  three  general 
methods  of  disposing  of  sewage  in  common  use  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  emptied  into  a  large  body  of  water  such  as  a 
river,  lake,  or  ocean.  This  method  of  disposal  is  spoken  of  as 
dilution.  The  sewage  is  purified  through  dilution,  the  solid 
matter  settles  to  the  bottom,  organic  matter  is  oxidized  by  the 
oxygen  in  the  water,  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  sunlight.  A 
city  which  takes  its  drinking  water  from  the  same  river  into 
which  it  empties  its  sewage  must,  of  course,  discharge  the 
sewage  at  a  point  considerably  downstream  from  where  it 
takes  its  water  supply.  In  the  case  of  a  city  like  Chicago, 
where  the  sewage  is  emptied  into  a  lake  and  the  water  supply 
taken  from  the  same  lake,  the  drinking  water  must  be  taken 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles  out  in  the  lake,  and  piped  in  to 
the  shore. 

Small  towns  having  no  body  of  water  into  which  they  can 
empty  the  sewage  use  large  septic  tanks.  A  septic  tank  is 
built  of  concrete  and  has  partitions  dividing  the  tank  into  two 
or  more  compartments.  These  partitions  reach  only  part  way 
to  the  top  of  the  tank,  thus  permitting  the  sewage  to  fill  the 
first  compartment  before  overflowing  into  the  next.  While 
the  sewage  stands  in  the  first  compartment,  the  organic  matter 
settles  to  the  bottom,  purifying  the  sewage  somewhat  by  sedi¬ 
mentation.  The  sewage  which  overflows  into  the  next  com¬ 
partment  finally  is  carried  off  into  the  surrounding  earth  by 
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an  overflow  pipe.  It  is  obvious  that  a  septic  tank  should  not 
be  placed  near  a  spring  or  well,  even  though  the  sewage  is 
purified  before  it  is  discharged. 

Investigate  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  your  community. 

Which  of  these  methods  or  combination  of  methods  is 
used?  How  near  is  the  sewage  outlet  to  the  source  of 
water  supply? 

The  disposal  of  sewage  from  farmhouses  and  from  other 
houses  not  connected  with  a  city  sewage  system  is  a  problem 
for  the  private  owner  to  solve.  In  the  case  of  houses  where 
there  is  no  running  water,  there  must  be  an  outdoor  privy. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  privy  sanitary;  it 
should  be  screened  from  flies,  have  a  tight  vault,  and  covered 
seats.  A  poor  outdoor  toilet  is  not  only  offensive,  but  a  men¬ 
ace  to  health  as  a  breeding  place  for  flies.  The  detached 
house  having  running  water  in  the  house  should  have  a  septic 
tank  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  This  is  much  better  than  the 
cesspool,  which  is  merely  a  large  vault  with  no  partitions. 
In  case  there  is  a  well  or  spring  on  the  property,  the  drain¬ 
age  from  the  privy,  septic  tank,  or  cesspool  should  be  away 
from  the  source  of  water  supply. 

What  proportion  of  homes  in  your  community  are  not 
connected  with  the  city  sewage  system?  Do  you  think 
all  city  houses  should  be  required  to  be  connected  with  the 
city  sewage  system?  Why? 

The  disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse.  Still  another  hygienic 
problem  to  be  met  by  the  community  is  the  proper  disposal  of 
garbage  and  refuse,  such  as  ashes,  tin  cans,  and  trash.  Un¬ 
less  cared  for  promptly,  it  soon  becomes  unsightly,  gives  off 
unpleasant  odors,  and  creates  a  real  menace  to  health.  Gar¬ 
bage  piles  make  a  breeding  place  for  flies,  stagnant  water  in 
old  tin  cans  makes  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes,  and  we 
know  that  both  flies  and  mosquitoes  may  carry  germs  danger¬ 
ous  to  human  beings.  Piles  of  trash  in  basements  and  alleys 
create  a  real  fire  hazard;  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  lost  because  of  carelessness  in  this  respect. 
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Garbage  collected  by  the  community  can  be  disposed  of  in 
various  ways  depending  on  the  size  of  the  community  and 
available  facilities.  In  smaller  towns  the  garbage  is  sometimes 
fed  to  hogs.  It  may  be  buried  in  trenches,  thus  acting  as  a 
fertilizer  to  the  soil.  In  larger  cities,  where  the  quantity  is  too 
great  to  be  disposed  of  in  these  ways,  the  garbage  may  be 
burned  in  an  incinerator.  In  small  towns  where  each  family 
must  dispose  of  its  own  garbage,  burning  it  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  method. 

How  is  the  garbage  disposed  of  in  your  community? 

How  are  ashes  and  trash  disposed  of?  Are  they  dumped 
along  a  river  bank  or  public  highway?  How  might  this 
be  a  menace  to  health? 

The  food  supply.  It  is  the  right  of  every  homemaker  to 
know  how  the  food  is  handled  which  she  feeds  to  her  family. 
More  than  that,  it  is  part  of  her  job  to  know  that  the  food  is 
clean  and  sanitary.  She  should  know  how  the  milk  is  handled, 
whether  the  meats  have  been  inspected,  whether  the  bakery 
is  sanitary,  and  whether  the  grocery  is  clean. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Burns  whose  family  moved  into 
a  city  where  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  food  dealers. 
Since  she  wished  to  get  the  best  and  most  hygienic  food  for  her 
family,  she  did  a  little  investigating  before  she  decided  where 
to  buy  her  food  supplies. 

First,  she  wrote  to  one  of  the  large  dairy  companies  and  asked 
them  to  send  her  a  statement  about  their  milk  and  cream.  She 
asked  what  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contained,  whether  it  was 
pasteurized,  what  the  bacteria  count  was,  and  the  prices  of 
their  different  grades  of  milk.  Two  days  later,  a  representa¬ 
tive  called  on  her  and  told  her  everything  she  wished  to  know. 
He  showed  her  that  the  bacteria  count  on  their  records  was  be¬ 
low  that  required  by  law  and  the  amount  of  butter  fat  far 
greater.  He  urged  her  to  come  to  their  factory  to  see  how  the 
milk  was  handled  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  possible. 
Mrs.  Burns  was  satisfied  and  placed  a  regular  order  for  milk 
with  this  company. 
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tary  conditions  in  public  eating  and  drinking  places.  ( Courtesy  of  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Health.) 


Note  — 

Dept,  of  Health  does 
not  make  these  exam¬ 
inations 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

PITTSBURGH  Date 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
Bureau  of  Food  Inspection 


REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


EMPLOYEE: . Street  Address . 

(Print  Name)  (Print  Address) 

Proprietor: . Business  Address . 

(Print  Name)  (Print  Address) 

Age . Sex . Color . Height . Weight . Color  Hair . 

Color  Eyes . Identifying  Marks . 

Kind  of  work:  Cook,  Waiter,  Chambermaid,  Kitchen  Help,  House  Servant. 


Any  History  Typhoid? . 

Exposure  to  Typhoid? . When? . 

Any  History  of  Venereal  diseases? . 

When? . Present  Condition 

DO  NOT  FOLD 


....  When? 
..  ..How?... 
Kind? . 


VOID  AFTER.. 


(over) 


*Laboratory  Tests:  Widal. .  .  .Wassermann . .  .Sputum. .  .  .Smears. . 

♦Laboratory  Tests  to  be  made  when  the  physician  has  reason  for  suspicion  or  when 
he  desires  aid  in  establishing  a  diagnosis.  These  will  be  made  gratis  for  any 
physician  by  the  Department  of  Health  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  above  mentioned  person, 
subscribe  to  the  above  data  and  believe  him  or  her  to  be  FREE  from 
TRACHOMA,  ACTIVE  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS,  OPEN 
SKIN  TUBERCULOSIS,  SYPHILIS,  GONORRHEA,  OPEN  EX¬ 
TERNAL  CANCER  AND  BARBER’S  ITCH. 


Cross  out  with  ink  those  diseases  from  . M.  D. 

which  the  examined  one  is  NOT  FREE. 


(P.  O.  Address) 


This  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  PITTSBURGH  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH,  BUREAU  OF  FOOD  INSPECTION,  within  five  days  of 
date  of  examination.  (Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  April  27, 
1927.) 


FIG.  54 

This  blank  shows  how  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Health  carry  on  their  inspection  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  public  eating  and  drinking  places.  ( Courtesy  of  Pittsburgh  Department 
of  Health.) 
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Next  Mrs.  Burns  visited  several  grocery  stores  observing 
the  general  conditions  in  each  store.  She  noticed  whether  the 
floors  and  counters  were  clean,  the  appearance  of  the  sales¬ 
people  handling  the  food,  and  the  condition  of  the  back  room. 
She  noticed  particularly  whether  bulk  goods,  like  crackers  and 
cookies,  were  kept  covered  or  left  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt. 
She  also  noticed  whether  the  clerks  handled  cheese  and  cold 
meats  with  their  bare  hands  or  protected  it  with  oiled  paper. 
Finally,  she  found  the  store  which  answered  her  requirements 
and  made  it  a  practice  to  buy  there.  The  prices  at  this  store 
were  a  little  higher  than  at  some  of  the  other  stores,  but  Mrs. 
Burns  believed  it  was  real  economy  to  buy  clean  food. 

Mrs.  Burns  also  investigated  the  local  bakeries.  In  one 
bakery  she  said,  “I  will  take  a  dozen  of  those  rolls  in  the  win¬ 
dow.”  The  saleswoman  said,  ‘‘These  on  the  counter  are  just 
the  same.”  Mrs.  Burns  said,  ‘‘I  just  saw  a  dirty  coat  sleeve 
drag  across  those  on  the  counter  and  I  don’t  want  them.” 
The  woman  said,  “Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to  make  me  a  lot  of 
work!”  Mrs.  Burns  said,  “I  thought  there  was  a  law  in  this 
state  requiring  bakery  goods  to  be  kept  in  a  glass-covered  case?  ” 
The  woman  replied,  “I  suppose  if  anybody  was  mean  enough 
to  complain  about  it,  we  should  have  to  get  one.”  Needless  to 
say  Mrs.  Burns  did  not  buy  bakery  goods  in  that  shop. 

A  personal  investigation  of  the  public  eating  places,  res¬ 
taurants,  tearooms,  coffee  shops,  cafeterias,  and  lunchrooms  is 
not  often  possible.  In  many  cities  the  health  department 
carries  on  an  inspection  of  these  places,  and  requires  them  to 
handle  the  food  in  a  sanitary  fashion.  In  Pittsburgh  the 
health  department  uses  the  blanks  shown  in  Figures  53  and  54 
in  conducting  their  inspection  of  eating  places  and  in  checking 
up  on  the  health  of  the  employees.  Read  the  blanks  and 
decide  if  they  are  adequate. 

Is  there  any  inspection  of  public  eating  places  in  your 
community?  What  are  the  requirements? 

Write  to  the  state  board  of  health  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  in¬ 
spections  in  your  community  since  the  pure  food  law  was 
enacted.  Inspections  are  made  for  public  protection  and 
are  available  to  the  public. 
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What  markets  in  your  community  sell  government  in¬ 
spected  meat?  How  can  you  tell  government  inspected 
meat? 

Public  health  departments  —  federal,  state,  local.  We 

should  be  familiar  with  the  various  agencies  which  protect  our 
health,  and  know  what  services  they  perform.  The  Public 
Health  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  works  to  promote  public  health. 
Among  other  activities  it  publishes  pamphlets  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  public  in  healthful  living  and  conducts  in¬ 
vestigations  of  disease  epidemics  and  problems  in  sanitation. 

Other  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  give  some 
attention  to  the  public  health  problem.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  work  to  promote  public 
health  and  publish  bulletins  on  health  topics. 

State  departments  of  health  administer  state  regulations. 
These  vary  considerably  in  the  different  states,  but  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  conform  to  federal  regulations.  Meat  in¬ 
spection  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned 
only  with  meat  which  is  transported  from  one  state  to  another. 
Surely  meat  which  cannot  pass  federal  inspection  should  be 
barred  from  use  within  the  state. 

Find  out  what  service  the  department  of  health  in  your 
state  gives  to  the  public. 

Local  health  departments  are  extremely  important  to  the 
people  living  within  the  community,  because  they  can  exercise 
the  closest  supervision  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of 
the  community.  It  sometimes  happens  that  local  depart¬ 
ments,  however,  hesitate  to  condemn  a  dairy  company  or  a 
restaurant  because  of  private  influence.  This,  of  course,  is 
inexcusable.  Local  health  departments  can  make  any  ordi¬ 
nances  which  do  not  conflict  with  state  or  federal  regulations. 

What  services  are  performed  by  your  local  health  depart¬ 
ment?  In  inspection?  In  quarantines?  In  educating 
the  public?  In  other  ways? 
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Our  responsibilities  to  the  community.  Our  discussion  in 
this  problem  has  been  concerned  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  to  the  family,  but  we  should  not  forget  our  own 
responsibilities  to  the  community.  We  owe  something  in  re¬ 
turn  for  what  the  community  does  to  safeguard  our  health. 

Our  habits  of  behavior  in  public  places  may  help  to  keep  the 
community  healthy.  If  we  clean  up  all  garbage  and  refuse 
after  a  picnic  in  the  park,  we  leave  no  place  for  flies  to  breed. 
If  we  refrain  from  spitting  on  the  sidewalks  or  streets,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  spreading  germs  in  this  way.  If  we  bathe 
before  entering  a  swimming  pool,  we  help  to  keep  the  water 
clean  for  others. 

It  is  our  personal  responsibility  to  do  our  share  in  keeping 
the  community  clean  and  healthy. 

List  other  ways  in  which  we  can  do  our  share  in  keeping 
the  community  clean  and  healthy. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION  AND 
INVESTIGATION 

1.  Write  to  the  state  department  of  health  and  secure  copies  of  the 
state  and  federal  food  laws.  Discuss  these  in  class. 

2.  Assign  to  different  members  of  the  class  an  investigation  of  one  of 
several  places  where  food  is  handled.  Arrange  for  reports  of  visits 
to  these  places. 

3.  Visit  a  dairy  farm  or  milk  station  to  see  how  the  milk  is  handled. 

4.  Invite  someone  from  the  local  health  department  to  speak  to  the 
class. 

5.  What  local  conditions  do  you  think  are  dangerous  to  the  public 
health?  How  might  these  be  remedied? 

REFERENCES  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Broadhurst,  Jean.  Home  and  Community  Hygiene.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1925. 

lustin,  M.  M.,  and  Rust,  L.  O.  Problems  in  Home  Living ,  Section  11, 
Unit  1.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Pieper,  C.  J.,  and  Beauchamp,  W.  L.  Everyday  Problems  in  Science , 
Unit  4.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1925. 

Shultz,  Hazel.  Making  Homes.  Unitn.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
1931- 
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Smiley,  D.  F.,  and  Gould,  A.  G.  Community  Hygiene.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1929. 

Turner,  C.  E.,  and  Collins,  George  B.  Community  Health,  chapters  3, 

4,  7,  8,  10,  13.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1928. 

A  SUMMARY  TO  HELP  US  ORGANIZE  AND  USE 
WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  OUR 
HEALTH  PROBLEM 

To  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  health  problem,  we  must 
understand  the  health  principles  which  apply  to  the  individual, 
to  the  family,  and  to  the  community.  In  whatever  situation 
we  find  ourselves,  we  must  be  able  to  apply  what  we  know 
about  health.  Keeping  healthy,  however,  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  understanding  health  principles  and  applying  them 
in  special  situations.  We  must  form  good  everyday  habits. 
If  you  make  honest  answers  as  you  read  the  “Standards  for 
the  Management  of  the  Health  Problem”  given  below,  you 
will  check  up  both  on  your  knowledge  of  health  principles  and 
your  everyday  health  habits.  Your  attempt  to  answer  the 
“Questions  for  Summarizing  and  Testing”  will  check  your 
ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  that  you  have.  If  you  carry 
out  some  of  the  “Home  Projects,”  you  will  apply  your  knowl¬ 
edge  in  real  situations  and  continue  to  form  good  habits. 

STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
HEALTH  PROBLEM 

I.  Do  I  work  to  build  positive  health? 

1.  Do  I  have  periodic  physical  and  medical  examina¬ 
tions? 

II.  Do  my  daily  habits  of  living  contribute  to  positive  health? 

1.  Are  my  eating  habits  good? 

2.  Do  I  select  the  right  kind  of  clothing? 

3.  Do  I  sleep  and  rest  enough? 

4.  Do  I  have  sufficient  reserve  energy? 

5.  Is  my  recreation  of  the  right  type  for  me? 

6.  Do  I  strive  for  good  mental  health? 
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IIP  Do  I  discharge  my  responsibility  in  preventing  communi¬ 
cable  disease? 

1.  Do  my  daily  habits  spread  germs  unnecessarily? 

2.  Do  my  daily  habits  bring  me  into  contact  with  germs 
unnecessarily? 

3.  Have  I  been  immunized  against  smallpox  and 
diphtheria? 

IV.  Are  the  sanitary  conditions  in  my  community  safe? 

1.  Is  the  water  supply  pure? 

2.  Is  the  sewage  disposed  of  in  a  way  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease? 

3.  Is  garbage  and  refuse  hygienically  disposed  of? 

4.  Is  the  milk  supply  safe?  Is  the  meat  inspected? 
Is  the  food  supply  handled  hygienically? 

5.  Do  the  state  and  local  health  departments  serve  the 
community  by  inspections  of  foods,  dairies,  and 
public  eating  places?  By  quarantines  of  contagious 
diseases?  By  educating  the  public  in  health  mat¬ 
ters? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARIZING  AND  TESTING 

1.  Create  two  imaginary  situations  in  family  life: 

a.  Where  the  problem  involves  the  management  of  the 
family  finances  and  the  health  problem. 

b.  Where  the  problem  involves  health  and  getting  along 
with  other  people. 

2.  Collect  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  of  products 
which  are  claimed  to  build  good  health.  What  exaggerated 
statements  do  you  find? 

3.  Read  current  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  on  health. 
Name  some  that  express  the  same  ideas  as  in  this  unit. 
Explain. 

4.  What  should  you  do  in  the  following  situations?  These 
questions  involve  your  understanding  of  the  health  problem 
and  of  the  family  and  social  relationship  problem. 

a.  Your  neighbors  have  a  small,  inadequate  garbage  pail 
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which  overflows  before  the  end  of  the  week  when  the 
garbage  is  collected.  Should  you  object?  On  what 
grounds?  What  procedure  would  you  follow? 
b.  Your  small  brother  has  tonsillitis.  He  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  play  with  his  brother  and  becomes  very 
difficult  to  manage.  It  even  seems  as  though  he  might 
become  sicker  if  he  is  not  permitted  to  have  a  playmate 
his  own  age. 


HOME  PROJECTS 

1.  It  may  be  that  through  your  study  of  this  unit  you  have 
discovered  a  personal  health  problem.  Report  your  prog¬ 
ress  in  dealing  with  this  problem  after  a  period  of  two 
months. 

2.  Decide  what  new  everyday  health  habits  you  wish  to  form. 
Keep  a  record  of  your  progress.  What  devices  do  you  use 
to  help  your  formation  of  these  habits? 

3.  Discuss  the  health  principles  in  this  unit  with  your  mother. 
Ask  if  you  may  make  a  survey  of  the  family  health  in  your 
own  family.  Check  up  on  each  person.  How  well  do  they 
measure  up  to  the  standard  for  positive  health?  What 
habits  in  the  family  life  are  good?  Bad?  See  what  changes 
you  can  make  with  the  help  of  your  mother  to  improve 
healthful  living  conditions  for  the  family. 

4.  Observe  the  conditions  in  the  stores  where  your  family  ob¬ 
tains  food,  including  grocery  stores,  meat  markets,  dairy 
companies,  and  drug  stores.  Make  a  written  criticism  of 
the  conditions  which  you  find. 


Unit  Six 

OUR  LEISURE  TIME 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  we  should  choose  “  Leisure  Time” 
as  a  topic  for  study?  Need  we  plan  the  use  of  our  leisure? 
Can  we  not  spend  it  as  we  will?  Enjoy  ourselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most? 

To  get  the  most  out  of  our  leisure,  we  need  to  plan  for  its 
use.  Most  of  us  have  a  limited  amount  of  leisure,  and  naturally 
we  wish  to  make  it  count  for  much  in  our  lives.  To  get  the 
most  real  fun  out  of  life,  we  must  budget  our  time,  particularly 
that  share  of  our  time  which  we  call  leisure. 

To  think  about  our  leisure-time  activities  is  interesting  to 
most  of  us,  because  these  activities  have  to  do  with  our  own 
special  interests.  In  our  leisure  time  we  may  do  the  things  we 
especially  enjoy  doing,  pursue  personal  hobbies,  and  play  at 
the  things  we  enjoy  most. 

To  check  up  occasionally  on  our  leisure  activities  may  cause 
us  to  plan  a  bit  differently.  A  survey  of  just  how  we  spend  our 
leisure  time  may  show  us  how  we  might  get  more  genuine  joy 
and  satisfaction  out  of  this  part  of  our  lives. 


Problem  1 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  LEISURE? 

Questions  to  make  you  think.  The  following  questions  will 
give  you  a  hint  about  the  contents  of  this  problem.  Try  to 
answer  them  before  you  study  the  problem.  Afterward  check 
up  to  see  if  you  made  full  and  complete  answers. 

1.  Mary  Margaret  is  a  high-school  girl  who  carries  an  extra 
physical  education  course  in  her  program.  It  keeps  her  very 
busy,  but  she  says  she  enjoys  it,  and  she  seems  to  be  in  very 
good  health.  Should  she  not  arrange  her  daily  schedule  to 
have  more  leisure,  or  can  her  time  in  the  physical  education 
class  be  considered  her  leisure  time? 

2.  Jim  is  a  high-school  boy  who  plays  the  violin  and  sings. 
He  is  very  much  in  demand  for  various  entertainments,  and 
has  many  engagements  outside  of  school  hours.  He  says  that 
if  he  had  any  time  to  himself,  he  would  make  a  radio  set  which 
he  wants  very  much.  Does  he  really  have  leisure  time  or  not? 
Explain. 

3.  Mrs.  Smith  has  no  children,  and  her  husband  earns  enough 
money  to  enable  her  to  employ  help  to  do  her  housework.  She 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  doing  church  and  club  work.  At 
times  she  becomes  very  nervous  and  exhausted  with  her  activi¬ 
ties.  People  think  of  Mrs.  Smith  as  a  woman  of  leisure,  but 
she  says  she  has  no  leisure.  Does  Mrs.  Smith  in  reality  have 
leisure  or  not?  Explain. 

Your  definition  of  leisure.  What  is  your  understanding  of 
the  term  leisure?  It  is  interesting  to  compare  ideas,  and  the 
class  will  find  it  a  good  topic  for  discussion.  Before  reading 
further  in  this  problem,  find  out  what  the  members  of  the  class 
understand  by  the  term  leisure.  The  different  ideas  might 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  comparison. 

Some  of  the  definitions  for  leisure  time  will  probably  be  as 
follows : 

Leisure  is  time  for  rest. 

Leisure  is  time  for  recreation. 

Leisure  is  time  when  one  has  nothing  to  do. 
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None  of  these  definitions  of  leisure  is  quite  right.  Can  you 
make  a  definition  that  tells  exactly  what  leisure  is,  before 
reading  further? 

What  is  leisure?  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  leisure 
time  is  to  describe  it  as  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  not 
required  for  work  or  for  activities,  such  as  eating,  sleeping,  and 
dressing:  it  is  that  time  which  is  free,  in  which  one  may  do  as 
one  chooses.  The  stenographer  may  spend  eight  hours  in  an 
office,  but  the  rest  of  her  time,  aside  from  that  required  for 
eating  and  sleeping,  she  may  spend  as  she  wishes.  The  busi¬ 
ness  man  spends  a  number  of  hours  at  work,  the  carpenter 
spends  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  his  job,  and  the  home¬ 
maker  spends  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  her  tasks;  but  what¬ 
ever  time  is  left  free  from  routine  requirements  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  each  person  sees  fit.  Leisure  time  is  that  portion 
of  our  time  in  which  we  may  do  whatever  we  wish  to  do. 

More  leisure  today.  Our  ancestors  who  lived  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  had  little  time  in  which 
they  could  do  as  they  chose.  Most  of  their  time  was  occupied 
with  providing  the  necessities  of  life.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
those  times  spent  hundreds  of  hours  in  doing  things  which  we 
never  think  about.  The  boys  helped  to  raise  flax,  tend  the 
sheep,  prepare  the  flax  and  wool  for  spinning.  The  girls  helped 
to  spin  and  weave.  Many  boys  and  girls  of  that  day  were  so 
busy  helping  to  provide  the  family  with  necessities  that  there 
was  no  time  even  for  their  schooling.  There  was  little  time 
for  games,  sports,  entertainments,  and  parties.  Most  of  their 
time  was  spent  working  together  in  the  home. 

Since  machinery  does  for  us  many  things  that  formerly  were 
done  in  the  home,  we  have  more  time  in  which  to  do  what  we 
desire  to  do.  We  no  longer  need  to  grind  the  meal,  bake  the 
bread,  butcher  the  meat,  make  our  own  rugs,  sheets,  and  table 
linen.  Consequently,  we  have  more  leisure.  Boys  and  girls 
have  time  for  school,  for  movies,  entertainments,  tennis,  read¬ 
ing,  or  swimming. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  more  leisure  time  creates  a 
problem  in  our  lives  which  we  need  to  think  about.  We  may 
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drift  along,  playing  at  this  or  that,  and  believe  that  we  are 
having  a  good  time,  yet  it  is  possible  that  we  can  find  even 
greater  satisfaction  in  our  leisure  hours  if  we  study  the  problem. 

How  much  leisure  time  do  you  have?  How  many  hours 
a  day  are  free  from  work  and  routine?  Do  any  of  your 
leisure-time  activities  really  seem  like  work?  Do  they 
require  too  much  energy?  How  might  you  improve  your 
use  of  leisure  time? 

Amount  of  leisure  depends  on  income.  The  amount  of 
leisure  that  one  has  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  size 
of  his  income.  If  one  does  not  have  to  earn  his  living,  then  he 
has  more  time  for  leisure  activities.  If  one  can  pay  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  one’s  home,  buy  ready-made  clothing  and  other  commod¬ 
ities,  then  one  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure.  Thus,  people  who 
are  wealthy  are  spoken  of  as  the  leisure  class. 

Even  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  there  were  some  people 
who  had  leisure,  but  only  a  comparatively  small  number  out  of 
the  whole  population  had  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  service.  Today  there  is  still  what  might  be  termed  a 
leisure  class ;  but  nearly  all  people  have  some  leisure.  People 
who  work  have  some  time  in  which  to  do  what  they  want  to 
do.  Working  days  have  been  shortened  and  wages  have  been 
increased. 

It  is  because  so  many  people  have  more  leisure  today  than 
formerly  that  our  use  of  leisure  time  has  become  a  problem  for 
study.  We  do  not  always  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  so-called  leisure  class  seem  very  busy? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  a  woman  of  ample  means  should  have  a 
breakdown  from  overwork  on  committees? 

2.  Discuss  any  case  of  unhappiness  which  you  have  observed  that  you 
think  was  caused  by  poor  use  of  leisure.  By  not  knowing  how  to 
use  leisure. 


Problem  2 

HOW  CAN  EACH  OF  US  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
OUR  LEISURE? 

What  is  your  opinion?  In  the  following  cases  you  will  find 
typical  ways  of  spending  leisure  described.  From  your  point 
of  view  does  each  of  these  individuals  make  the  most  of  his 
leisure  time?  It  is  by  discussing  and  criticizing  such  cases 
that  we  may  learn  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others  in  spending 
leisure  time. 

1.  Jane  Newton  is  popular  and  has  many  friends.  She  re¬ 
ceives  many  invitations  and  always  accepts  them  when  she  can, 
because  she  hates  to  disappoint  anyone  by  refusing.  She  is 
very  fond  of  painting  and  drawing,  but  has  almost  no  time 
for  it.  She  wants  to  develop  her  ability  in  art  and  enter  some 
pictures  for  the  junior  exhibition,  but  never  has  time  to  do  it. 
What  would  you  advise?  Should  she  risk  becoming  unpopu¬ 
lar  by  refusing  to  spend  so  much  time  with  her  friends? 

2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  had  a  comfortable  income  and  no 
responsibilities,  so  they  could  spend  quite  a  sum  on  leisure 
pursuits.  They  lived  at  a  hotel.  Most  of  their  evenings  were 
spent  at  theaters,  night  clubs,  and  other  amusement  places. 
Why  were  they  dissatisfied  with  life  and  always  seeking  some 
new  place  of  amusement? 

3.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  a  homemaker  whose  family  is  grown 
and  away  from  home.  She  has  developed  a  passion  for  bridge¬ 
playing  and  spends  many  hours  almost  every  day  playing  the 
game.  Nothing  else  gives  her  much  pleasure.  Since  she  is  so 
fond  of  bridge,  is  she  not  getting  the  most  out  of  her  leisure? 
What  is  your  opinion  about  this? 

4.  Why  is  it  more  important  for  Sally  Gray,  a  saleswoman  in 
a  great  department  store  in  the  twentieth  century,  to  have 
varied  leisure  occupations  than  it  was  for  her  great-great¬ 
grandmother  who  lived  on  a  Southern  plantation  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century? 

Planning  our  leisure  time.  In  our  study  of  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  we  say  that  a  plan  for  spending  helps  us  to  get  the  most 
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for  our  money.  In  exactly  the  same  way  a  plan  for  our  leisure 
helps  us  to  get  the  most  satisfaction  out  of  it. 

To  plan  our  leisure  wisely  need  not  mean  that  we  follow  a 
rigid  schedule.  Just  as  a  plan  for  spending  money  is  flexible , 
so  is  a  plan  for  spending  our  leisure  time.  Just  as  a  plan  for 
spending  our  money  helps  us  to  get  the  things  we  want  most, 
so  does  a  plan  for  leisure  time  help  us  to  get  what  we  want  most 
in  that  part  of  our  life.  A  plan  for  leisure  does  not  imply  dull 
hours  at  “self-improvement.”  It  means  planning  to  do  the 
things  which  give  us  the  most  real  fun  and  lasting  enjoyment. 

Here  are  some  guides  which  help  us  in  planning  our  leisure. 
Think  over  your  own  leisure  activities  as  you  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions. 

1.  Do  I  have  a  variety  of  interests  in  my  leisure  hours?  Do  I 
try  different  ways  of  spending  leisure  from  time  to  time? 

The  person  who  finds  satisfaction  in  only  one  type  of  activ¬ 
ity  misses  much  real  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  The  man  who 
finds  pleasure  only  in  reading,  the  girl  who  cares  only  for  par¬ 
ties  and  dancing,  the  woman  who  cares  only  for  bridge-play¬ 
ing,  the  boy  who  cares  only  for  sports,  has  each  a  narrow  field 
of  pleasures.  Each  misses  the  opportunity  for  richer,  broader 
experiences  in  life.  It  is  through  our  leisure  that  we  widen 
our  experiences,  taste  the  varied  riches  of  life,  learn  to  know 
the  world  about  us.  Leisure-time  activities  should  help  us  to 
build  health,  keep  us  mentally  alert,  and  furnish  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  some  form  of  self-expression. 

What  leisure  activities  would  help  you  to  achieve  each  of 
the  ends  listed  above  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  real 
enjoyment? 

Our  education  is  not  completed  within  the  walls  of  a  school- 
house.  It  is  carried  on  in  our  leisure  hours  through  such  ex¬ 
periences  as  reading,  travel,  theaters,  concerts,  sports,  club 
work,  and  social  contacts.  When  we  confine  our  activities 
to  but  one  of  these  fields,  we  miss  a  chance  to  live  a  richer,  fuller 
life. 

Relate  some  experience  of  your  leisure  time  which  you 
feel  has  broadened  your  life. 
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2.  Do  I  find  genuine  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  my  leisure? 
Sometimes  we  drift  from  one  leisure  pursuit  to  another  with¬ 
out  definitely  planning  for  the  thing  which  we  want  most, 
A  girl  joins  the  glee  club  because  a  friend  urges  her  to  join. 
She  goes  to  a  movie  frequently  because  her  sister  wants  her  to 
go.  She  attends  a  series  of  lectures  because  she  thinks  she 
should  “improve  her  mind.”  She  goes  to  parties  because 
everyone  else  in  her  circle  of  friends  goes.  Some  of  these 
things  she  enjoys,  but  the  thing  she  enjoys  most  is  music, 
and  she  has  little  time  for  this. 

It  is  strange  that  we  must  definitely  plan  to  find  joy  in  our 
leisure  time,  and  odd  that  we  do  not  naturally  turn  to  those 
things  which  bring  us  most  pleasure. 

Describe  how  some  person  you  know  finds  genuine  joy  in 
his  leisure. 

3.  Do  I  have  a  balance  between  my  work  and  my  leisure? 
Some  of  our  leisure  time  should  bring  us  a  change  from  the 
way  our  working  hours  are  spent.  The  girl  who  is  taking  a 
business  course  can  find  a  change  of  interests  in  playing  tennis 
or  in  music.  The  girl  who  is  an  art  student  might  find  recrea¬ 
tion  in  gardening.  The  girl  who  is  taking  a  science  course 
might  find  enjoyment  in  a  series  of  concerts. 

Our  leisure  hours  can  provide  the  thing  which  is  lacking  in 
our  working  hours.  The  person  who  meets  many  people  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  work  needs  some  time  for  quiet  and  to  be 
alone.  The  person  who  works  alone  all  day  needs  society. 
The  person  who  does  physical  labor  needs  mental  stimulation. 
The  person  who  is  indoors  all  day  needs  air  and  exercise.  The 
mother  who  has  small  children  to  manage  all  day  needs  free¬ 
dom  from  their  demands. 

A  balance  of  interests  between  our  work  and  our  play  will 
help  us  to  get  the  most  from  our  leisure. 

4.  Am  I  building  a  foundation  for  permanent  interests?  We 
need  leisure  activities  which  will  help  us  to  keep  happy  in  later 
years  of  life  when  we  have  more  leisure  time.  It  is  in  our 
earlier  years  that  we  form  habits  of  spending  our  leisure.  The 
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man  who  retires  from  work  and  has  no  particular  interest  in 
life  may  find  himself  very  unhappy.  The  woman  who  spends 
all  her  time  caring  for  her  children  may  find  herself  with  no 
special  interest  in  her  life  when  her  children  are  grown  and 
go  away  from  home.  Everyone  needs  a  hobby,  an  avocation 
which  really  interests  him. 

Describe  the  manner  in  which  some  elderly  person  you 
know  who  has  retired  from  work  spends  his  leisure  time. 

Can  you  see  yourself  here?  In  the  following  paragraphs 
you  will  find  descriptions  of  how  six  high-school  students 
spend  their  leisure  time.  Perhaps  you  will  find  one  case  in 
which  the  method  of  spending  leisure  time  is  similar  to  that  in 
which  you  spend  your  own. 

1.  Allan  Grant  is  very  fond  of  reading.  He  reads  several 
books  every  week  and  many  magazines.  His  mother  cannot 
stop  him  from  reading  late  into  the  night,  and  most  of  his 
spare  hours  in  the  daytime  are  spent  in  the  library.  All  this 
worries  his  mother  greatly  because  Allan  is  not  overstrong,  and 
the  doctor  says  he  needs  extra  amounts  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  But  he  cares  more  about  reading  than  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties.  As  a  result  of  his  taste  for  reading,  he  is  very  well  in¬ 
formed  on  many  subjects  and  stands  very  well  in  his  classes. 

2.  Phoebe  Brown  is  passionately  fond  of  the  movies  and  of 
certain  motion-picture  stars.  She  goes  to  every  movie  she  can 
possibly  manage,  collects  pictures  of  the  actors,  writes  them 
letters,  and  reads  every  motion-picture  magazine. 

3.  Jane  Gray  is  a  popular  high-school  girl  who  has  many 
interests.  She  plays  basket  ball,  swims,  and  belongs  to  the 
Hiking  Club.  She  reads  at  least  one  book  a  week  and  is 
familiar  with  several  magazines.  She  plays  the  violin  and  is 
always  in  demand  at  entertainments.  One  of  her  favorite 
ways  of  spending  a  leisure  hour  is  in  the  school  art  gallery. 
Although  Jane  is  very  busy  doing  many  things,  she  seems  to  be 
at  the  top  notch  of  physical  efficiency,  seldom  tires,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  good-natured. 

4.  Tom  Gordon  is  a  high-school  student  well  known  for  his 
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prowess  as  an  athlete.  He  gets  genuine  enjoyment  from  his 
athletics  and  devotes  all  possible  time  to  football,  basketball, 
swimming,  track,  boxing,  and  other  sports.  His  reading  is 
confined  to  the  sport  page  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  he 
has  no  other  genuine  interests. 

5.  Jerry  Scott  is  a  senior  in  high  school,  and  is  well  liked. 
He  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  spare  time  at  the  soft-drink  par¬ 
lor  near  the  school,  and  in  one  of  the  local  pool  halls.  He 
does  not  care  for  reading,  music,  or  art.  He  always  attends 
football  and  basketball  games,  and  all  the  school  entertain¬ 
ments.  He  does  not  care  to  play  in  the  games,  however,  or  to 
take  a  part  in  any  of  the  entertainments.  He  says  he  would 
rather  be  in  the  audience. 

6.  Myrtle  Marston  is  a  high-school  student  who  shows  con¬ 
siderable  talent  in  dramatics.  She  spends  all  her  spare  time 
practicing  for  amateur  theatrical  entertainments  and  for 
dramatic  reading.  Some  of  her  performances  are  very  credi¬ 
table,  and  her  parents  are  very  proud  of  her  ability.  They 
permit  her  to  take  special  lessons  on  Saturday  and  after  school. 
She  does  not  care  for  athletics  or  parties. 

An  analysis  of  the  six  cases  described.  As  you  read  through 
the  descriptions  of  how  these  six  high-school  students  spend 
their  leisure  time,  you  probably  made  some  mental  comments 
on  what  you  thought  good  or  bad.  Try  to  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  further  to  analyze  the  six  ways  of  spending 
leisure : 

1.  In  which  cases  did  the  manner  of  spending  leisure  time 
seem  to  provide  variety  of  interests? 

2.  In  which  cases  do  you  think  the  leisure- time  activities 
were  too  narrow? 

3.  In  which  cases  will  the  leisure-time  pursuits  build  per¬ 
manent  interests  and  help  the  individuals  to  be  happy  in  later 
years?  In  which  cases  will  this  not  be  true? 

4.  In  which  cases  do  you  think  the  health  of  the  individuals 
will  suffer? 

5.  In  which  cases  do  you  feel  that  the  keenest  enjoyment  was 
derived?  In  which  cases  was  the  opposite  true? 
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6.  In  which  cases  do  you  think  the  individuals  were  build¬ 
ing  a  richer,  fuller  life? 

7.  In  which  cases  were  they  extending  their  education  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  secured  through  school? 

8.  In  which  case  was  the  person  learning  to  be  more  com¬ 
panionable?  In  which  cases  do  you  think  the  reverse  might  be 
true? 

9.  In  which  cases  were  they  broadening  their  intellectual 
interests?  Increasing  their  abilities? 

Select  one  of  the  cases  and  describe  the  individual  as  you 
think  he  or  she  will  be  at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty. 

Cultivate  a  hobby.  In  making  our  plan  for  spending  leisure 
time,  it  is  wise  to  look  over  the  possibilities  open  to  us.  There 
are  dozens  of  interesting  avocations  which  may  fit  our  particu¬ 
lar  needs  and  preferences. 

You  may  become  an  amateur  artist.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  sketching  trips  into  the  country,  for  making  portraits  of 
your  friends,  and  of  sketching  the  animals  at  the  zoo.  Your 
artistic  inclinations  may  lean  toward  the  field  of  design  and 
you  may  design  your  own  clothes,  decorate  lamp  shades,  boxes, 
book  ends,  or  wall  hangings.  Or  your  artistic  interest  may 
turn  to  interior  decoration  if  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  this  fascinating  occupation. 

You  may  become  a  craftsman  and  develop  any  one  of  a 
hundred  different  skills.  You  may  turn  to  wood-block  print¬ 
ing,  to  printing  as  a  fine  art,  to  weaving,  to  embroidering,  to 
cabinet  making  and  the  making  of  fine  furniture,  to  wood 
carving,  or  to  leather  tooling. 

Perhaps  you  will  become  an  amateur  photographer.  There 
is  great  fun  in  trying  for  artistic  effects  with  the  camera. 
Interiors  offer  a  fine  field  for  experimentation,  and  there  is  end¬ 
less  opportunity  in  the  outdoors  for  interesting  and  unusual 
pictures.  Photographing  children,  birds,  or  animals,  is  also  a 
fascinating  game. 

You  may  turn  to  sports  and  become  an  amateur  athlete. 
There  is  tennis,  golf,  basketball,  baseball,  skiing,  horseback 
riding,  and  mountain  climbing  to  tempt  you. 
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You  may  develop  into  a  gardener.  You  will  enjoy  digging, 
planting,  and  cultivating  your  flowers.  You  may  build  a 
rock  garden  in  your  own  back  yard  and  landscape  the  grounds 
around  your  home.  You  will  plant  bulbs,  transplant  shrubs, 
and  prune  your  trees  with  great  enjoyment. 

Or  you  may  wish  to  be  an  amateur  musician.  If  you  have 
the  voice  you  will  sing,  and  you  may  learn  to  play  the  piano, 
saxophone,  violin,  oboe,  or  any  other  musical  instrument.  This 
hobby  gives  pleasure  to  one’s  friends  and  family  as  well  as  to 
one’s  self. 

You  may  be  an  amateur  scientist.  You  will  experiment  in 
your  own  laboratory  with  contrivances  of  various  kinds. 

You  may  become  a  bird  lover.  You  will  make  early  morning 
trips  into  the  woods  and  meadows,  listen  for  bird  calls,  and 
study  the  bird  guides.  You  will  feed  the  birds  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  through  the  winter  and  furnish  them  materials  and 
places  for  nesting. 

You  may  become  an  electrical  engineer  and  fit  up  your  home 
with  all  possible  electrical  conveniences:  a  button  to  press 
that  will  lower  the  windows  on  cold  winter  mornings,  an  elec¬ 
trically  controlled  garage  door,  and  other  conveniences  for 
living! 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hobbies  which  you  might  claim 
as  your  own.  Your  choice  of  hobbies  will  be  influenced  by 
your  natural  inclinations  and  abilities. 

Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  what  hobby  you  would  like  to 
develop.  Do  not  hesitate  to  tell  of  an  unusual  one. 

Many  of  the  unusual  ones  are  the  most  interesting  and 
worth  while. 

Carrying  out  your  plan  for  leisure  time.  The  need  for  plan¬ 
ning  one’s  leisure  has  been  emphasized,  and  now  perhaps  a 
word  of  warning  is  needed  lest  we  follow  the  plan  too  rigidly. 
A  plan  for  spending  leisure  is  in  the  nature  of  a  general  guide. 
We  cannot  allot  so  many  hours  to  sports,  so  many  to  music, 
and  so  many  to  reading.  What  we  need  is  a  plan  which  helps 
us  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  leisure  time :  a  plan  that  provides 
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for  a  variety  of  interests,  for  genuine  enjoyment,  for  a  balance 
of  activities  between  work  and  play,  and  will  help  us  to  build 
permanent  interests. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  wrong  when  people  always  say,  “Where  shall  we  go  to¬ 
night?  ”  or,  “What  shall  we  do  this  evening?  ”  What  is  wrong  when 
people  cannot  enjoy  an  hour  or  so  of  conversation  with  friends  and 
acquaintances?  Why  are  some  people  better  able  than  others  to 
carry  on  interesting  conversation? 

2.  It  often  happens  that  one  really  works  very  hard  in  one’s  leisure 
activities.  Under  what  conditions  is  this  a  good  thing? 

3.  Make  a  plan  for  spending  your  own  leisure  time  at  present.  What 
goals  do  you  plan  to  reach?  How? 

4.  Students  of  industry  say  it  is  possible  that  the  six-hour  day  and 
five  days’  work  a  week  may  become  the  practice.  Since  too  much 
leisure  has  become  a  serious  social  problem,  do  you  think  this  is 
desirable?  Can  people  really  have  too  much  leisure?  Do  we  need 
less  leisure  in  order  to  keep  out  of  harmful  pursuits,  or  more  leisure 
and  training  to  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it?  Explain  your 
answer. 

5.  Can  an  activity  which  is  work  for  one  person  be  another  person’s 
avocation  and  bring  genuine  enjoyment?  Is  it  possible  for  one’s 
work  to  become  play?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  Louise  Benton  wanted  very  much  to  take  a  course  at  an  art  school, 
but  her  parents  insisted  that  she  go  to  college.  After  graduation 
from  college  she  became  a  mathematics  teacher.  Then  she  found 
an  opportunity  to  make  painting  her  avocation.  She  rather  dis¬ 
liked  her  teaching  job,  but  she  found  real  pleasure  in  her  hobby.  Do 
you  know  any  people  who  are  misfits  in  their  work,  but  find  relief 
in  their  pursuit  of  an  avocation? 
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HOW  DOES  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  LEISURE  HELP 
THE  FAMILY  TO  LIVE  MORE  HAPPILY? 

Some  questions  to  make  you  think.  There  is  no  topic  more 
vital  to  any  of  us  than  our  relationship  with  our  own  family. 
We  have  already  discussed  this  topic  in  previous  units,  but 
here  is  a  place  where  it  is  particularly  important.  As  you 
answer  the  questions  below,  think  of  them  in  relation  to  your 
own  family. 

1.  Marcia  Lane  is  attending  a  college  in  a  town  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  home.  When  vacation  times  approach,  she 
dreads  to  go  home  because  she  says  there  is  nothing  to  do  there. 
Marcia  has  two  brothers  and  a  sister  at  home  and  she  likes 
them.  Why  is  it  that  she  is  not  glad  to  go  home  for  vacations? 

2.  Sarah  is  a  junior-high-school  girl  who  dreads  Sundays. 
Her  mother  always  takes  a  nap,  her  father  reads,  and  her  older 
brother  goes  off  with  his  friends.  Sarah  is  not  allowed  to  go 
out  nor  to  have  company  on  Sundays.  Her  mother  says  Sarah 
should  be  content  to  rest.  What  do  you  think  about  this  situa¬ 
tion? 

3.  Why  is  it  more  important  for  the  family  of  today  to  plan 
some  leisure  time  together  than  for  the  family  of  colonial  days? 

4.  The  members  of  the  Jones  family  spend  all  possible  lei¬ 
sure  time  together.  They  enjoy  each  other  very  much  and  do 
not  feel  the  need  for  outside  contacts.  Is  this  wise  in  your 
opinion? 

Leisure  time  in  the  family  —  then  and  now.  Perhaps  a 
further  comparison  of  leisure  time  in  the  family  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  in  the  present  will  help  us  to  see  just  what  is  the 
problem  of  leisure  in  the  modern  family.  In  early  times  the 
family  had  much  less  leisure  because  most  of  the  waking  hours 
were  required  for  providing  the  necessities  of  life.  In  these 
activities  the  family  group  worked  together  for  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  their  work  they  grew  to  know  one  another  well,  and, 
the  Fates  permitting,  to  enjoy  one  another.  In  the  long  winter 
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evenings  they  gathered  about  the  fireplace,  the  girls,  perhaps, 
at  their  spinning,  the  boys  making  brooms  or  engaged  in 
various  odd  jobs.  Games  and  story-telling  formed  a  part  of 
their  pastimes  in  these  evening  hours  where  there  was  no  movie 
to  attend,  no  evening  school,  no  lecture  course,  no  bowling 
alley  near  by,  and  no  radio  to  listen  to.  Their  hours  together 
were  enforced  by  circumstances,  but  as  a  result,  family  life 
came  to  have  a  deeper  significance. 

Now  let  us  look  in  upon  a  modern  family  living  in  a  suburb 
of  a  great  city.  The  father  is  a  business  man  who  leaves  the 
house  every  morning  at  seven- thirty  to  catch  a  train,  and  does 
not  return  until  six  in  the  evening.  The  son  also  works  in  the 
city,  but  leaves  by  a  later  train  because  he  does  not  have  to 
be  at  his  desk  until  nine  o’clock.  Often  he  does  not  arise  until 
his  father  has  left  the  house.  Then  frequently  he  telephones 
that  he  will  not  be  home  for  dinner  at  night  as  he  is  staying  in 
for  the  theater  or  other  entertainment  in  the  evening.  The 
daughter  of  high-school  age  attends  a  township  high  school 
some  distance  from  the  home  and  does  not  come  home  for 
luncheon.  Her  club  meetings  and  work  in  dramatics  often 
keep  her  late  after  school  and  take  her  out  in  the  evening. 
The  mother  is  interested  in  club  work  and  is  frequently  away 
from  home  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  It  seldom  happens 
that  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  at  home  in  the  evening, 
and  two  or  three  nights  a  week  one  or  more  members  are  miss¬ 
ing  for  dinner.  It  even  happens  that  one  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  may  not  see  another  member  for  one  or  two  days. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  colonial  family!  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  some  people  feel  that  the  solidarity  of  the  family  institu¬ 
tion  is  threatened?  May  this  not  be  true  when  members  of  a 
family  neither  work  nor  play  together?  And  is  it  not  worth 
planning  for  some  common  interests  and  activities  which  will 
draw  the  family  together? 

The  younger  members  of  the  family  and  social  life  in  the 
home.  The  comparison  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
shows  how  much  less  closely  associated  is  the  family  of  today 
than  the  family  of  yesterday.  The  social  life  of  a  boy  or  girl 
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a  hundred  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  a  family  affair.  To¬ 
day  the  social  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  carried  on  almost  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  home  and  apart  from  the  family. 

One  of  the  problems  which  troubles  many  boys  and  girls 
today  is  just  how  to  manage  their  social  affairs  in  their  own 
homes.  Some  mothers  refuse  to  be  bothered  with  entertain- 
ing  their  sons’  and  daughters’  friends.  Some  object  to  the 
expense  which  is  incurred  by  entertaining.  Others  have  no 
interest  in  the  friends  which  their  sons  and  daughters  bring 
home  and  make  the  friends  feel  unwelcome.  Naturally,  these 
boys  and  girls  seek  their  social  life  away  from  their  own  homes. 

More  fortunate  are  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  feel  that 
social  life  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family  is  worth 
trouble  and  expense.  Those  boys  and  girls  who  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  carrying  on  some  of  their  social  life  in  their  homes  are 
likely  to  feel  more  pride  in  their  homes. 

Elaborate  and  expensive  entertaining  is  not  necessary  to 
make  social  life  in  the  home  pleasant.  Whatever  is  spent  can 
be  thought  of  as  bringing  something  of  real  value  into  the  life 
of  the  family.  One  mother  is  willing  to  spend  considerable 
so  that  her  daughter  may  have  good  clothes,  but,  because  of  the 
expense,  objects  strenuously  to  her  daughter  having  company. 
She  says  a  good  coat  will  last  several  years,  but  what  is  spent  on 
a  company  dinner  is  gone,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it.  But  is 
this  true?  The  money  spent  for  the  company  dinner  may  mean 
something  in  the  lives  of  a  boy  and  girl  which  lasts  much  longer 
than  any  coat. 

Discuss  any  case  of  which  you  know  where  a  boy  or  girl 
has  a  problem  connected  with  social  life  in  the  home.  Is 
there  any  satisfactory  solution  which  you  can  suggest? 

Social  life  for  the  whole  family.  The  younger  people  are 
not  the  only  members  of  the  family  who  need  social  life  in 
the  home.  Everyone  needs  some  social  contacts.  Friends  who 
come  into  our  homes  provide  pleasant  and  interesting  hours 
for  us.  Conversations  about  topics  of  the  day  and  various 
other  subjects  help  to  keep  us  alert  and  interested  in  the  world 
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about  us.  Those  of  us  who  stay  at  home  most  of  the  time,  have 
no  friends  who  come  to  see  us,  or  with  whom  we  visit,  are  likely 
to  drop  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  Home  may  seem  dull  and 
dreary  unless  we  have  friends  who  occasionally  come  in. 

Part  of  our  job  in  keeping  ourselves  at  top  notch  is  to  plan 
some  of  our  leisure  for  social  life.  The  stimulation  of  social 
contacts  adds  interest  to  our  lives,  especially  to  that  share  of 
our  lives  which  we  spend  in  our  homes.  A  writer  has  said, 
“We  have  many  friends,  my  husband  and  I,  and  often  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  of  life  comes  down  to  that,  to  human  relation¬ 
ships,  and  that  nothing  else  really  matters.”  1 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  social  life  which  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  are  entitled  to  have  in  their  own  homes.  In 
return  the  younger  members  of  the  family  have  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  social  life  of  the  older  members. 

When  a  mother  or  a  father  brings  a  friend  into  the  home,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  family  can  assume  some  responsibility 
for  making  the  guest  feel  at  home.  The  brother  who  rushes 
through  the  house  without  speaking  to  his  mother’s  or  his 
father’s  guest  does  not  do  his  share.  The  girl  who  never  has 
time  for  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  her  mother’s  friends 
is  failing  in  her  responsibilities. 

It  is  not  necessary,  when  one  member  of  a  family  has  a  guest, 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  family  should  devote  their  whole  time 
to  his  entertainment.  But  each  member  can  in  some  way 
show  that  he  is  glad  to  have  friends  in  his  home. 

In  what  way  can  social  life  in  the  home  be  a  factor  in 
drawing  the  family  together? 

The  family  may  enjoy  some  time  together  in  everyday 
activities.  Social  occasions  are  not  the  only  time  when  the 
family  may  enjoy  leisure  hours  in  the  home;  simple,  everyday 
activities,  such  as  the  family  meals,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  family  to  enjoy  some  leisure  time  together. 

The  breakfast  and  dinner  hours  in  two  families.  A  picture 
of  a  typical  day  in  two  different  families  may  serve  to  show  why 

1  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  My  Story.  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1931. 
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some  families  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  family  life  and  why 
other  families  find  family  life  dull  and  lacking  in  interest. 

In  the  Bennett  family,  breakfast  was  served  to  all  members 
at  the  same  time,  although  some  of  them  did  not  leave  the  house 
until  half  an  hour  after  breakfast.  Breakfast  was  a  pleasant 
affair  and  helped  the  Bennetts  to  begin  the  day  right.  Mrs. 
Bennett  poured  the  coffee,  and  John,  the  sixteen-year-old  son, 
made  the  toast  at  the  table  with  an  electric  toaster.  A  piece 
of  toast  too  brown  or  burned  a  little  was  an  occasion  for  many 
remarks.  Mr.  Bennett  generally  commented  on  the  news 
which  he  had  found  in  the  morning  paper,  and  each  one  told 
his  or  her  special  plans  for  the  day.  If  anyone  had  attended  a 
party  or  other  event  the  preceding  evening,  it  was  described 
for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 

At  night,  when  all  the  family  were  together  again  for  dinner, 
news  of  the  day  was  discussed.  Mr.  Bennett  discussed  local 
politics  when  some  question  of  interest  was  before  the  public, 
Mrs.  Bennett  told  of  her  plans  for  the  spring  garden,  and  John 
told  about  the  travel  talk  he  had  heard  in  the  high-school 
assembly.  Sometimes  they  played  guessing  games  at  the 
table,  and  always  ended  the  meal  by  forming  a  line  and  carry¬ 
ing  their  dishes  to  the  kitchen.  Quite  often  after  dinner  they 
gathered  at  the  piano  and  sang  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  Connor  household,  breakfast  was  a  hurried,  scrambled 
affair,  eaten  in  relays  by  the  various  members  of  the  family. 
Not  once  a  month  did  all  of  the  family  sit  down  together  for 
breakfast.  Mr.  Connor  always  read  the  paper  while  he  ate, 
and  Gerald  and  Merton,  the  two  older  boys,  always  read  the 
sport  page  while  they  gulped  down  their  food.  Mrs.  Connor 
never  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat  until  the  others  were  gone, 
because  she  said  she  was  so  busy  waiting  on  the  rest  of  them 
she  could  not  enjoy  her  meal.  The  conversation  generally 
consisted  of  such  remarks  as  “Pass  the  butter,”  and  “What 
time  is  it?” 

The  dinner  at  night  was  also  a  hurried  affair,  each  person 
leaving  the  table  as  soon  as  he  or  she  had  eaten  the  meal. 
Mrs.  Connor  generally  took  this  occasion  to  tell  Mr.  Connor 
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about  the  wrongdoings  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
with  the  result  that  quite  often  the  dinner  hour  became  a  time 
for  scoldings  and  threatened  punishments.  The  older  boys 
dashed  out  of  the  house  the  minute  they  had  eaten,  and  Jessie, 
the  daughter,  hurried  with  the  dishes  so  she  could  go  to  her 
room  and  read. 

Which  family,  the  Bennetts  or  the  Connors,  got  more  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  daily  life?  Which  family  group  was  learn¬ 
ing  to  know  and  enjoy  each  other  better?  Which  family 
was  building  solidarity  of  family  feeling? 

Observance  of  special  occasions  draws  the  family  together. 

Birthdays  and  holidays  are  times  when  the  family  can  plan 
for  something  special,  such  as  a  birthday  cake,  an  egg  hunt  at 
Easter,  a  picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and,  of  course,  hanging 
up  the  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve.  These  occasions  need 
not  be  elaborate  or  time-consuming  for  a  mother,  yet  may  be 
great  fun  for  everybody  in  the  family. 

In  one  family  it  was  always  the  custom  to  give  the  father 
puzzles  for  his  birthday.  Each  member  of  the  family  tried  to 
find  one  he  could  not  work.  In  another  family  they  always 
sang  Christmas  carols  on  Christmas  Eve  and  then  trimmed  the 
Christmas  tree.  Another  family  always  invited  all  the  cousins 
to  their  country  home  at  Easter  for  an  egg  hunt  outdoors  in 
the  big  yards.  All  such  family  customs  as  these  linger  pleas¬ 
antly  in  our  memories.  It  is  just  one  more  way  of  building 
happy  family  relationships. 

Tell  of  any  pleasant  or  amusing  family  customs  on  special 
days  in  your  own  or  some  other  family  which  you  know. 

The  family  can  plan  for  some  recreation  together.  A  slogan 
from  the  National  Recreation  Association  says,  “The  family 
that  plays  together  stays  together.”  We  can  interpret  this 
to  mean  that  the  family  which  spends  some  of  its  leisure  hours 
in  playing  games  together,  going  on  vacations  together,  and 
in  picnicking,  swimming,  riding,  or  hiking  together,  will  form 
stronger  bonds  of  comradeship. 
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In  one  family  summer  always  brought  a  croquet  tournament 
which  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Everyone  participated,  even 
the  seven-year-old  boy  and  the  elderly  grandparents.  Scores 
were  recorded  religiously,  and  at  the  end  of  a  stated  interval 
the  losers  had  to  arrange  a  party  or  picnic  for  the  winners. 
Everyone  in  the  family  enjoyed  the  croquet  tournament  and 
sometimes  gave  up  outside  engagements  in  order  to  play. 

Can  you  give  an  illustration  of  how  the  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  which  you  know  spend  some  of  their  leisure  in  playing 
together? 

The  family  may  vacation  together.  Planning  and  carrying 
out  the  annual  vacation  is  a  very  good  way  for  a  family  to 
get  great  fun  out  of  its  leisure  time.  In  these  days  when  the 
world  travels  about  with  such  ease  there  are  numberless  op¬ 
portunities  for  fine  vacations.  Nor  need  these  vacations  be 
expensive.  For  the  family  with  a  car  and  a  simple  camping 
equipment,  there  are  unlimited  possibilities.  Good  roads,  good 
camps,  fine  scenery  invite  them  hither  and  yon.  Trips  can 
be  very  inexpensive  if  planned  well.  In  most  states  the  camps 
at  state  parks  are  free  to  the  public,  and  many  attractive 
roadside  camps  charge  a  very  small  fee. 

Other  sorts  of  vacations  may  appeal  to  the  family,  a  cottage 
at  a  lake,  a  visit  to  a  great  city,  or  a  trip  to  the  mountains. 
Just  what  the  family  decides  to  do  will  depend  on  its  needs, 
preferences,  and  finances. 

Let  each  member  of  the  class  plan  a  vacation  for  her  own 
or  some  other  family.  Plan  the  details  of  the  trip  and  its 
cost.  If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  state  or  national 
parks  or  forests,  write  to  the  state  department  that  gov¬ 
erns  outdoor  activities  in  your  state  and  neighboring 
states  for  descriptive  folders  and  information.  Write 
also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  to  Herbert  Evison,  National  Conference  of  State 
Parks,  Washington,  D.C. 

One  family,  who  lived  in  a  city,  always  took  their  vacations 
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in  a  little  log  cabin  built  in  a  remote  part  of  “the  big  woods.” 
The  cabin  was  built  near  a  lake  and  surrrounded  by  pines  and 
birches.  It  was  accessible  only  by  water  and  weekly  pro¬ 
visions  were  brought  in  by  canoe.  This  family  enjoyed  the 
vacations  in  the  log  cabin  tremendously,  and  felt  that  no  other 


FIG.  55.  CAMPING  BY  THE  LAKESIDE  ON  A  CANOE  TRIP 


way  of  spending  their  vacations  could  bring  them  so  much 
real  fun.  The  life  was  very  different  from  their  life  in  the  city, 
and  brought  them  interesting  experiences  with  wild  animals, 
with  the  Indians  from  a  near-by  reservation,  in  fishing,  and  in 
exploring  the  forest. 

Another  family,  who  lived  in  a  city,  sometimes  took  trips 
through  the  lakes  of  the  Canadian  National  Forest.  They 
traveled  by  canoe  and  made  camp  in  a  new  place  every  night. 
The  picture  in  Figure  55  shows  one  spot  where  they  made 
camp,  and  the  picture  in  Figure  56  shows  the  father  building 
the  fire  for  the  evening  meal.  This  type  of  vacation  is  more 
strenuous  than  a  vacation  in  a  log  cabin,  and  might  not  be  well 
suited  to  some  people.  It  is,  however,  full  of  fresh  air,  sun¬ 
shine,  exercise,  and  fun  for  those  who  like  this  kind  of  vaca¬ 
tion. 
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The  family  can  use  leisure  for  advancement.  There  are 

many  sorts  of  activities  in  which  the  family  group  can  partici¬ 
pate  which  promote  personal  advancement.  To  most  people 
it  is  more  interesting  to  study  in  company  with  other  people. 
To  read  and  discuss  a  book  with  others  helps  one  to  think 


FIG.  56.  PREPARING  THE  CAMP  MEAL 


more  keenly  about  the  book  than  if  one  reads  alone.  To 
study  an  historical  novel  is  more  interesting  when  we  can  talk 
it  over  with  other  people.  The  study  of  a  famous  musical  com¬ 
poser  and  his  work  may  be  more  entertaining  when  done  in  a 
group  of  people  than  when  one  studies  alone. 

The  family  should  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  using  some 
of  its  leisure  time  for  general  advancement  and  to  acquire 
greater  culture  and  artistic  appreciation.  Just  what  type  of 
thing  the  family  undertakes  as  a  group  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  particular  interests  and  talents  of  the  family.  Some 
families  have  found  the  following  things  interesting: 

I.  One  family  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  reading 
aloud  and  discussing  what  they  read.  They  chose  to  read 
fiction  and  selected  the  work  of  a  certain  author;  they  also 
read  books  on  topics  of  the  day,  and  thus  became  better  in¬ 
formed  about  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
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2.  Another  family  with  musical  tastes  decided  to  study  the 
work  of  a  certain  composer  or  group  of  composers.  They 
studied  modern  music  and  became  familiar  with  its  charac¬ 
teristics. 

3.  Another  family  with  art  interests  studied  modern  art. 
They  collected  books,  clippings,  and  prints  relative  to  this 
topic. 

4.  The  Robinson  family  chose  to  study  a  travel  topic.  A 
friend  traveling  abroad  furnished  suggestions  for  this  topic. 
Her  letters  and  post  cards  made  the  study  more  interesting. 
The  public  library  was  also  helpful. 

5.  One  family  decided  that  the  advancement  of  health  was 
the  most  important  consideration  and  made  a  definite  plan 
for  activities  which  built  health.  Setting-up  exercises  before 
breakfast  in  the  morning  were  great  fun  and  helped  to  start 
the  day  right.  Hikes  into  the  country  and  outdoor  games  were 
other  activities. 

6.  The  radio  furnished  the  Gray  family  with  a  suggestion 
for  study  for  general  advancement.  There  were  many  features 
put  on  the  air  which  furnished  material.  Speeches  by  im¬ 
portant  people  at  public  events,  travel  talks,  musical  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  political  speeches  were  some  of  the  radio  fea¬ 
tures  which  they  listened  to  and  discussed. 

Suggest  any  other  activity  in  which  a  family  may  engage 
to  promote  general  advancement,  education,  culture,  or 
health  in  its  members. 

Joy  in  leisure  used  for  advancement.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  topics  for  study  by  the  family,  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  study  lest  some  members  of  the  family  find  the 
study  boresome.  Dullness  and  lack  of  interest  will  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  study.  Always  we  must  remember  that  the 
joyous  use  of  leisure  is  one  of  our  goals.  The  stern  parent  who 
drags  the  family  through  hours  of  unwilling  study  only  creates 
a  dislike  for  the  very  thing  for  which  he  means  to  cultivate  a 
liking. 

Some  leisure  time  should  be  our  very  own.  In  our  enthu- 
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siasm  for  bringing  the  family  together  in  their  leisure  hours,  we 
must  not  forget  that  each  of  us  should  have  some  time  for 
himself.  Each  of  us  needs  some  time  alone,  and  each  of  us 
needs  individual  interests  and  experiences. 

One  girl  who  grew  up  in  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
depended  upon  them  entirely  for  her  leisure  hours.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together  in  their 
leisure  hours,  playing  games,  visiting,  entertaining,  and  taking 
trips.  As  they  grew  older,  some  of  them  left  home  and  the 
others  found  outside  interests,  except  this  one  girl.  When  it 
happened  that  she  was  left  alone  at  home  for  an  evening,  she 
was  very  unhappy  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself. 
Nor  had  she  formed  friendships  or  found  outside  interests 
which  took  her  out  of  her  home  very  often. 

In  our  plan  for  leisure  we  should  safeguard  against  this  sort 
of  thing.  Let  everyone  have  independent  ways  of  spending 
leisure  hours  as  well  as  spending  some  of  his  leisure  in  the 
family  group. 

Those  members  of  a  family  who  have  outside  interests,  who 
do  different  things  and  go  to  different  places,  come  back  to 
their  families  more  interesting  people  than  if  they  remained 
always  at  home.  The  members  of  one  family,  who  are  all  grown, 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  their  vacation 
times  they  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  get  together  as  a 
family  group.  A  friend  commenting  on  this  said,  “I  never 
knew  a  family  that  enjoyed  being  together  so  much!”  A 
member  of  the  family  replied,  “  I  think  part  of  that  is  because 
we  each  do  different  things  and  we  have  fun  telling  each  other 
our  experiences.” 
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6. 
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8. 


One  very  good  way  of  spending  some  leisure  is  in  reading.  Since 
we  cannot  read  everything,  we  should  know  what  books  and  mag¬ 
azines  will  bring  us  the  most  enjoyment.  Discuss  in  class  the 
selection  of  magazine  reading  material  for  the  family.  Add  the 
names  of  other  magazines  to  each  of  the  following  types  suggested 
below.  You  should  be  able  to  add  the  names  of  at  least  two  mag¬ 
azines  to  each  list. 


Magazines  for  literary  quality: 
The  Atlantic  Monthly 
The  Poetry  Magazine 
Magazines  for  homemaking: 
Good  Housekeeping 
The  Farmer's  Wife 
Magazines  for  travel: 

The  National  Geographic 
Asia 

Magazines  for  children: 

John  Martin's  Book 
Child  Life 


Magazines  for  current  events: 
The  Literary  Digest 
The  Outlook 
Magazines  for  fiction: 
Redbook 
Cosmopolitan 
Magazines  for  sports: 

Outing 

Physical  Culture 
Magazines  for  art: 

The  International  Studio 
Design 


If  you  had  fifteen  dollars  a  year  to  spend  for  magazines,  what  ones 
would  you  select  for  your  own  or  some  other  family?  How  will  you 
provide  for  the  special  interests  of  each  member  of  the  family? 
What  other  equipment  for  leisure  hours  in  the  family  do  you  think 
would  be  a  good  investment?  What  expenditures  for  games,  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  or  other  materials  are  wise?  Suggest  something 
which  can  be  secured  for  a  small  sum  which  brings  a  large  amount 
of  pleasure. 


Each  member  of  the  class  should  make  a  list  of  ten  books  which  she 
would  like  to  own.  On  what  points  do  you  select  such  books? 

If  the  number  of  records  for  the  victrola  is  limited  to  twenty-five, 
what  types  of  music  would  you  include  for  the  average  family? 
Name  some  records  you  think  should  be  included  in  a  collection. 
Need  recreation  for  the  family  be  expensive  to  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed?  Suggest  some  inexpensive  things  a  family  can  do. 

About  how  much  can  the  family  with  $2000  income  probably  spend 
monthly  on  leisure  pursuits?  Refer  back  to  the  unit  on  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Family  Finances  if  necessary. 

In  what  way  does  the  manner  of  spending  leisure  time  reveal  the 
character  of  a  family?  Give  illustrations  to  explain  this  point. 
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A  SUMMARY  FOR  ORGANIZING  AND  TESTING 
WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT 
THE  USE  OF  OUR  LEISURE 

It  is  helpful  in  organizing  our  ideas  about  leisure  to  do  the 
following  things:  (1)  Read  through  the  “Standards  for  the  Use 
of  Leisure  Time”  and  check  your  own  habits.  (2)  Try 
to  answer  the  “Questions  for  Summarizing  and  Testing.” 
(3)  Carry  out  some  of  the  suggested  “Home  Projects.” 


STANDARDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  LEISURE  TIME 

I.  Do  I  really  plan  my  leisure-time  activities? 

II.  Do  my  leisure- time  activities  bring  me  what  I  want  most? 

1.  A  richer  life?  Broader  interests? 

2.  Do  I  get  real  enjoyment? 

3.  Do  I  engage  in  some  form  of  creative  self-expression? 

4.  Am  I  forming  good  leisure-time  habits  which  will 
always  be  of  value  to  me? 

III.  Does  the  family  spend  some  of  its  leisure  together? 

1.  For  general  advancement? 

2.  For  recreation? 

IV.  Is  the  family  learning  to  know  and  enjoy  each  other 
better? 

1.  Do  they  have  a  definite,  cooperative  plan  for  spend¬ 
ing  some  leisure  time  together? 
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2.  Do  they  have  a  variety  of  interests? 

3.  Is  the  individual  interest  of  each  member  arranged 
for? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARIZING  AND  TESTING 

1.  What  is  the  real  purpose  of  a  vacation?  What  is  wrong 
when  we  return  from  a  vacation  more  tired  than  when  we 
started?  When  we  begin  school  Monday  morning  more 
tired  than  we  were  Friday  night? 

2.  Why  do  some  people  feel  that  too  much  leisure  is  a  danger 
for  the  individual  and  the  country  as  a  whole? 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  quotation  from  The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt:  “Men  and  women  are  the  products  of  their 
leisure  time.” 

4.  What  family  situations  have  you  observed  where  there  were 
difficulties  involving  unwise  use  of  leisure  and  unhappy 
family  relationships. 

HOME  PROJECTS 

1.  Budget  your  leisure  time  for  the  next  three  months.  What 
variety  of  interests  and  experiences  do  you  expect  to  enjoy? 
Keep  a  weekly  record  of  your  leisure  activities.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  this  record  in  terms  of  hours  and  minutes, 
but  only  to  list  your  important  leisure  activities  each  week. 
What  type  of  leisure  activity  requires  most  of  your  time? 
At  the  end  of  the  three  months  survey  your  record  to  see 
if  you  are  satisfied. 

2.  With  the  cooperation  of  your  parents,  plan  some  leisure¬ 
time  activities  for  your  family;  for  the  dinner  hour;  for 
Sunday  afternoon;  for  a  holiday. 

3.  Plan  a  vacation  which  you  think  the  members  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  would  enjoy  together.  Explain  how  the  interests  of  each 
member  might  be  considered. 


Unit  Seven 

THE  HOUSE  WE  LIVE  IN 

All  of  us  like  to  live  in  houses  that  seem  to  us  comfortable 
and  attractive.  Both  younger  and  older  members  of  the  family 
are  happy  when  they  can  entertain  their  friends  in  a  home  they 
are  proud  of.  They  enjoy  their  daily  time  at  home  better  in  a 
house  that  meets  their  requirements  for  comfort,  convenience, 
and  beauty.  Because  the  house  we  live  in  affects  so  much  the 
pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  home  life,  housing  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  homemaking. 

One’s  housing  problem  may  be  only  the  selection  of  a  rented 
room,  or  it  may  be  the  purchase  and  furnishing  of  a  large  house. 
In  either  case  it  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  involves  such  factors 
as  location,  transportation,  neighborhood,  size  of  rooms, 
storage  space,  grounds,  heating,  lighting,  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
comfort  and  beauty  of  furnishings,  and  grounds.  To  manage 
one’s  housing  problem  successfully  requires  real  study. 

In  this  unit  we  shall  discuss  the  ways  in  which  housing 
affects  home  life:  (i)  how  the  house  itself  can  meet  the  needs 
of  the  family;  (2)  how  its  furnishings  can  make  the  house  most 
livable;  and  (3)  how  the  yards  and  gardens  may  affect  family 
life. 


Problem  1 

HOW  DOES  HOUSING  AFFECT  OUR  HOME  LIFE? 

Housing  problems  to  solve.  Since  all  people  and  all  fami¬ 
lies  are  not  alike,  we  cannot  all  live  in  the  same  kind  of  rooms 
or  houses.  Different  people  and  different  families  have  dif¬ 
ferent  housing  requirements.  Under  some  conditions  a  rented 
room  is  adequate  housing;  under  other  conditions  an  apart¬ 
ment  is  required.  For  some  it  is  better  to  live  in  a  downtown 
city  apartment;  for  others,  to  live  in  a  house  in  the  suburbs. 
So  each  of  us  looks  for  a  place  to  live  in  that  will  meet  our 
needs  most  adequately.  It  seldom  happens  that  we  find  an 
ideal  place  to  live  in,  and  so  it  is  usually  necessary  to  com¬ 
promise,  to  select  the  place  that  will  most  nearly  meet  our  re¬ 
quirements. 

How  would  you  solve  the  housing  problem  in  each  of  the 
following  cases?  What  needs  are  most  important  in  each  case? 

1.  Janet,  Marie,  and  Billy,  all  in  their  teens,  live  with  their 
father  and  mother  in  a  small  five-room  apartment,  and  are 
very  crowded.  They  cannot  afford  a  larger  apartment  in  the 
same  neighborhood  because  rents  are  high  in  this  exclusive  sec¬ 
tion.  The  children  and  Mr.  Merton  wish  to  move  into  a  house 
in  the  suburbs,  but  Mrs.  Merton  is  reluctant  to  leave  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  She  thinks  it  very  important  that  they  shall  live 
where  the  children  will  make  the  best  social  contacts.  What 
is  your  opinion? 

2.  Mary  Wilkins  is  going  away  to  college  and  is  not  able  to 
secure  a  room  in  the  dormitory.  This  means  that  she  must 
live  in  a  room  rented  from  some  private  family.  What  neces¬ 
sary  requirements  should  she  have  in  mind  when  she  starts 
out  to  make  her  selection? 

3.  A  business  woman  in  a  large  city  pays  twenty  dollars  a 
month  for  her  room,  and  eats  in  restaurants.  She  is  consider¬ 
ing  sharing  with  a  friend  an  apartment  which  rents  for  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  What  would  be  the  advantages  to  her? 
What  would  be  the  possible  disadvantages? 

4.  The  Graham  family  consists  of  a  four-year-old  boy  and  a 
one-year-old  girl,  besides  the  father  and  mother.  They  are 
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thinking  of  buying  a  house  for  a  permanent  home.  Some  of 
Mrs.  Graham’s  friends  urge  her  to  buy  a  small  place  because  it 
is  less  work  to  take  care  of.  Mr.  Graham  thinks  they  should 
get  at  least  a  six-room  house  with  a  large  living  room.  What 
do  you  think?  What  other  requirements  should  the  Grahams 
feel  to  be  essential  in  buying  a  permanent  home? 

SPECIAL  HOUSING  NEEDS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

What  are  the  essential  housing  requirements  for  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens?  What  more  than  a  roof  for  shelter,  a  bed 
to  sleep  in,  and  chairs  to  sit  on  are  included  in  the  housing  needs 
for  older  boys  and  girls? 

You  will  find  it  interesting  before  reading  further  to  think 
over  your  own  housing  problem.  What  would  you  consider 
reasonably  adequate  housing  for  yourself  in  the  way  of  rooms, 
their  size  and  arrangement,  closet  space,  and  study  place? 

A  comparison  of  the  housing  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  two 
families.  A  study  of  the  following  cases  should  help  us  to  see 
what  can  be  considered  adequate  housing  for  boys  and  girls  in 
their  teens.  The  Cole  family  and  the  Sheldon  family  had  about 
the  same  income,  but  they  worked  out  their  housing  problem 
differently. 

The  Cole  family  included,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  aged  eighteen,  Dorothy,  seventeen,  and  George,  fifteen. 
The  floor  plan  of  their  apartment  is  shown  in  Figure  57.  Be¬ 
cause  there  were  not  enough  bedrooms,  George  slept  on  the 
davenport  in  the  living  room.  The  girls  shared  the  smaller 
bedroom  in  which  there  was  room  for  only  a  bed,  dresser,  and 
one  chair.  George  kept  his  clothes  in  the  closet  of  his  father’s 
and  mother’s  room.  There  was  no  satisfactory  place  for  his 
camping  outfit,  ball,  bat,  and  mitt,  fishing  tackle,  and  tennis 
racket.  Some  of  this  equipment  was  kept  in  an  extra  cupboard 
in  the  kitchen,  since  this  was  the  only  room  in  which  there  was 
any  extra  space,  and  some  of  it  in  a  big  box  on  the  back  porch. 

The  Sheldon  family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother,  Geral¬ 
dine,  aged  eighteen,  Harry,  sixteen,  and  Joseph,  fourteen. 
The  floor  plan  of  their  house  is  shown  in  Figure  58.  Mr.  and 
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FIG.  57.  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  COLE  FAMILY’S  APARTMENT 


FIG.  58.  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  SHELDON  FAMILY’S  HOUSE 

(Courtesy,  Architects  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Copyright,  1932.) 
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Mrs.  Sheldon  used  the  large  bedroom,  the  boys  used  the  other 
front  bedroom,  and  Geraldine  used  the  bedroom  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  The  rent  for  this  house  was  no  more  than  the  rent 
for  the  apartment  in  which  the  Cole  family  lived.  It  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  suburb,  and  the  Cole  apartment  was  in  a  downtown 
residential  district. 

Did  the  younger  members  of  the  Cole  family  or  the  Sheldon 
family  have  better  housing? 

1.  In  what  ways  might  it  be  bad  for  George  Cole  to  sleep 
on  the  davenport  in  the  living  room?  Can  this  fact  explain 
why  he  formed  the  habit  of  staying  away  from  home  in  the 
evening  until  rather  late,  or  at  least  until  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  company? 

2.  How  would  a  room  of  their  own  with  plenty  of  closet  space 
and  an  attic  help  the  Sheldon  boys  to  form  good  habits  of 
spending  their  leisure  hours?  Where  could  they  store  athletic 
equipment?  In  what  ways  would  it  be  an  advantage  for 
them  to  have  a  place  of  their  own  for  collections  of  butterflies, 
stamps,  or  similar  collections?  Since  their  room  was  comfort¬ 
ably  furnished,  do  you  think  they  might  enjoy  spending  some 
of  their  leisure  time  there  reading  or  playing  games? 

3.  Would  you  expect  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  Cole  family 
or  the  Sheldon  family  to  get  their  studying  done  more  easily? 
Could  this  be  one  reason  why  the  children  in  the  Sheldon 
family  generally  made  better  marks  in  high  school  than  the 
Cole  children? 

4.  In  which  family  would  it  be  easier  for  the  girls  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  own  company?  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  did  not  wish 
to  spend  the  evening  in  the  living  room  when  Virginia’s  and 
Dorothy’s  friends  called,  where  could  they  go?  Remember 
all  the  rooms  in  their  apartment  were  small.  Where  might 
members  of  the  Sheldon  family  go  if  they  did  not  wish  to  spend 
a  whole  evening  helping  to  entertain  friends  who  are  visiting 
other  members  of  the  family? 

5.  How  might  the  arrangement  of  bedrooms  and  bathroom 
in  the  Cole  apartment  sometimes  be  inconvenient? 

6.  Why  might  the  lack  of  a  coat  closet  in  the  Cole  apartment 
help  the  younger  members  to  form  bad  habits? 
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7.  In  which  family  could  the  members  have  more  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  alone?  Is  this  necessary  for  happy  and  successful 
living? 

Discuss  the  housing  problem  of  some  boy  or  girl  you  know. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  GIRL  WHO  LIVES  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
A  girl’s  choice  of  a  rented  room.  The  girl  who  lives  away 
from  her  family  has  the  problem  of  establishing  for  herself  a 
new  home.  For  example,  Edith  Saxon  decided,  rather  late  in 
the  summer  after  her  graduation  from  high  school,  to  go  to  a 
college  in  a  town  about  three  hundred  miles  away.  She  could 
not  get  a  room  in  the  dormitory,  so  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
rent  a  room  in  a  private  home  which  would  meet  her  needs. 
Since  no  member  of  her  family  could  accompany  her,  she  had  to 
make  her  selection  alone.  Of  the  following  possibilities,  which 
do  you  think  would  make  the  most  satisfactory  home  for  her 
during  her  stay  at  college? 

Number  1 

Small  room,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Within  easy  walking  distance  of  college. 

Good  closet  and  shelf  space. 

Furnished  with  cot,  chest,  straight  chair,  and  rocking  chair. 

Clean  and  well  cared  for. 

Pleasant  family  who  will  do  their  best  to  make  her  feel  at  home. 

Must  pass  through  living  room  to  get  to  front  door  or  to  bathroom. 

Number  2 

Good-sized  room  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Furnished  with  bed,  dresser,  straight  chairs,  rocking  chair,  study  table, 
and  bookshelves. 

Clean  and  well  cared  for. 

Good  storage  space  in  dresser  and  closet. 

Entered  from  hall  without  passing  through  any  room ;  bathroom  across 
the  hall. 

Family  seems  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  live  with. 

Farther  away  from  college  than  number  1  or  number  3,  but  within 
walking  distance. 

Number  3 

Small  room  with  only  one  window  on  court,  making  the  room  dark  and 
not  well  ventilated. 
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Furnished  with  bed,  chest,  study  table,  straight  chair,  and  lounging 
chair. 

Clean  and  well  cared  for. 

No  closet  in  the  room,  but  immediately  across  the  hall. 

Room  entered  from  hall  with  bath  opening  on  same  hall. 

Very  near  college. 

A  rooming  and  boarding  house  approved  by  the  college  authorities. 
Ugly  and  clumsy  furniture. 

How  Edith  solved  her  housing  problem.  As  she  thought  over 
the  three  possible  places  where  she  might  live,  Edith  tried  to 
picture  what  her  daily  life  would  be  like  in  each  place.  She 
felt  that  in  room  number  i  she  would  quite  definitely  feel  the 
lack  of  a  study  table,  and  that  there  would  be  many  times 
when  it  might  be  awkward  for  her  to  pass  through  the  living 
room  to  get  to  her  own  room.  In  room  number  3  she  would 
feel  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  very  much,  and  the  closet 
arrangement  would  be  inconvenient,  even  though  it  was  lo¬ 
cated  directly  across  the  hall  from  her  door.  On  the  whole, 
room  number  2  seemed  the  most  satisfactory  solution,  although 
she  wished  that  she  might  be  located  nearer  the  campus,  and 
she  would  have  liked  a  more  attractively  furnished  room. 

It  is  generally  not  possible  to  find  everything  that  we  wish; 
hence  solving  the  housing  problem  usually  means  choosing  the 
house  which  has  the  things  which  we  desire  most.  This  can 
be  equally  true  whether  we  are  selecting  one  room,  a  small 
apartment,  or  a  large  house.  But  whatever  compromise  we 
make,  our  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  we  sacrifice  the  things 
we  can  best  afford  to  be  without. 

Do  you  think  Edith  sacrificed  the  things  she  could  best 
afford  to  do  without?  Why,  or  why  not? 

List  the  things  which  you  would  consider  essential  for 
yourself  if  you  were  to  rent  a  room  for  your  college  home. 

The  girl  away  from  her  family  chooses  a  small  apartment. 

A  common  practice  among  many  young  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  women  who  live  away  from  their  homes  is  to  live  in 
small  apartments.  In  selecting  this  type  of  home  for  herself, 
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the  girl  has  many  of  the  same  points  to  consider  as  when  she 
selects  a  single  room.  She  wants  a  location  that  is  convenient 
to  her  work,  good  transportation,  sunlight  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  convenient  arrangements  in  the  apartment. 

Two  business  girls  who  had  decided  to  share  an  apartment 
found  that,  out  of  the  many  which  they  inspected,  only  two 
were  at  all  suitable  for  their  needs.  The  floor  plans  of  these 
two  apartments  are  shown  in  Figure  59.  After  some  considera¬ 
tion  they  decided  that  number  2  would  fulfill  their  needs  better 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  kitchenette  in  number  1  had  no  outside  window  or 
ventilation. 

2.  There  was  more  closet  and  storage  space  in  number  2. 

3.  In  number  1  the  dining  room  was  larger  than  the  living 
room,  but  in  number  2  the  living  room  was  larger.  They  had 
more  need  for  a  good-sized  living  room  than  dining  room. 

Can  you  see  any  other  reason  why  they  might  prefer  num¬ 
ber  2? 

HOUSING  NEEDS  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 

When  a  group  of  people  live  together  as  a  family,  the  hous¬ 
ing  needs  of  each  must  be  considered  in  selecting  the  right 
house  for  the  whole  family.  This  becomes  a  somewhat  more 
complicated  problem  than  selecting  the  right  room  for  a  col¬ 
lege  girl,  or  the  right  apartment  for  two  business  girls.  We 
can  see  how  this  is  true  by  discussing  the  housing  problem  of 
an  actual  family. 

The  housing  problem  of  the  Graham  family.  The  Graham 
family  included,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Bobby,  aged 
four,  and  Ann,  one  year  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  had  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  house  for  their  family  to  live  in,  and  they  wished 
to  buy  one  which  would  make  a  permanent  home.  This 
meant  that  they  must  think  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  older.  After  thinking  it  over,  they  listed  cer¬ 
tain  housing  requirements  as  essential  for  the  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  their  family,  and  additional  requirements  as  de¬ 
sirable. 
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Necessary  Housing  Requirements 

Six  rooms,  including  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  (This  meant  each  child  would  have  his  own  room.) 

Rooms  large  enough  to  insure  comfortable  family  life. 

Enough  ground  for  a  play  yard  and  for  a  garden. 

A  desirable  neighborhood. 

Proximity  to  a  good  school  without  crossing  boulevards. 

Good  ventilation  and  sunlight  for  each  room. 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms. 

Adequate  storage  space,  including  a  coat  closet,  linen  closet,  and 
clothes  closets  for  each  bedroom. 

Adequate  heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  and  sewage  disposal. 

A  well-constructed  house  which  would  not  require  frequent  or  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs. 

Additional  Requirements  that  were  Desirable 
Seven  or  eight  rooms  in  order  that  they  could  have  a  guest  room  and  a 
playroom  for  the  children. 

Good  transportation  to  Mr.  Graham’s  work. 

Good  transportation  to  the  business  district. 

A  sun  porch  or  porch  to  be  used  as  an  outdoor  living  room. 

A  breakfast  nook. 

Adequate  built-in  equipment,  including  a  kitchen  cabinet,  corner  cup¬ 
board  in  dining  room,  ironing  board,  laundry  tubs,  and  bookcases. 
Fireplace. 

Broad,  shady  street. 

Pleasant  view. 

An  explanation  of  the  housing  requirements  of  the  Graham 
family.  The  housing  requirements  which  the  Grahams  listed 
as  essential  to  the  health  and  happiness  apply  likewise  to  many 
other  families.  The  Grahams  believed  that  the  things  which 
they  listed  as  necessary  were  required  for  comfortable  everyday 
life  and  to  maintain  their  standard  of  living. 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a  general  discussion  of 
how  the  rooms  in  a  house,  storage  space,  grounds,  heating, 
lighting,  and  construction  of  a  house  affect  family  life.  After 
reading  these  discussions,  you  will  understand  more  clearly 
the  Graham  family’s  housing  problem. 

How  the  rooms  in  a  family  household  affect  family  life.  The 
number,  size,  and  arrangement  of  rooms  are  all  important  to 
the  members  of  the  family  who  live  in  them. 
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First,  let  us  think  how  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  house  af¬ 
fect  family  life.  Each  member  of  the  family  is  entitled  to  his 
own  room  or  to  a  room  which  he  shares  with  one  other  person. 
In  the  ideal  arrangement  each  person  has  his  own  room  where 
he  can  have  privacy  and  be  alone  when  he  wishes.  Even  the 
baby  is  better  off  with  his  own  room.  Unfortunately,  expense 
often  prevents  a  separate  room  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
so  two  brothers  or  sisters  share  a  room.  But  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  far  better  than  that  in  which  one  member  of  the  family 
must  sleep  on  a  cot  or  davenport  in  the  dining  room,  or  that 
in  which  two  double  beds  are  crowded  into  one  bedroom. 

What  character  traits  are  important  for  the  brothers  or 
sisters  who  share  the  same  room? 

How  might  overcrowding  in  a  house  develop  undesirable 
character  traits? 

In  large  families  an  extra  living  room  or  a  sun  porch  or  den 
is  highly  desirable,  so  that  other  members  of  the  family  may 
have  a  comfortable  place  to  stay  when  they  do  not  wish  to  help 
entertain  friends  who  have  come  to  see  one  particular  member. 

Why  did  the  Grahams  feel  that  the  minimum  number  was 
six  rooms  which  would  serve  their  family  satisfactorily? 

What  number  of  rooms  would  be  ideal  for  your  own 
family? 

Can  you  relate  an  instance  of  too  few  rooms  in  a  house 
causing  continual  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  a  family? 

A  second  consideration  with  respect  to  the  comfort  of  the 
family  is  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  A  bedroom  which 
opens  from  the  living  room  and  has  access  to  the  bathroom 
only  through  the  living  room  and  dining  room  is  not  con¬ 
veniently  located.  The  bedrooms  should  be  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  as  much  as  possible  so  that  their  occupants 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  social  recreations  of  other  members 
of  the  family.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sleeping  rooms  for 
children  and  for  the  elderly  members  of  the  family.  In  houses 
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where  the  ga/age  is  in  the  basement  or  built  into  the  house,  it 
should  be  planned  so  that  the  sleeping  rooms  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  Otherwise,  the  noise  of  the  car  is  likely  to 
disturb  those  who  are  sleeping. 

Draw  a  freehand  plan  of  some  house  you  know  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  arrangement  of  rooms  is  or  is  not  convenient  for 
the  family  that  occupies  the  house. 

How  might  a  poor  arrangement  of  bedrooms  affect  the 
health  of  the  family? 

The  size  of  the  rooms  is  a  third  consideration  which  affects 
the  comfort  and  ease  with  which  the  family  lives.  Small 
rooms,  particularly  when  they  are  crowded  with  furniture,  give 
one  a  cramped,  uneasy  feeling.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  many  people  seem  uneasy,  and  are  anxious  to 
escape  any  unnecessary  time  at  home!  Rooms  of  sufficient 
size  promote  ease  and  smoothness  of  family  life.  The  living 
room  that  is  large  enough  for  the  children  to  play  in  one  end  on 
a  rainy  day,  without  constantly  bumping  into  the  adults, 
quite  obviously  contributes  to  comfortable  living.  Then,  too, 
the  large  living  room  is  necessary  for  the  various  family  ac¬ 
tivities  which  occur  there,  reading,  writing,  entertaining,  and 
playing  games.  It  is  the  room  where  several  people  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  together. 

A  bedroom  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  necessary 
furniture  without  overcrowding  the  room.  Certainly  a  com¬ 
fortable-looking  bedroom  contributes  to  one’s  sense  of  gracious 
and  dignified  daily  living. 

The  kitchen  is  the  one  room  where  we  desire  no  extra  space 
and  prefer  a  compact  arrangement.  Otherwise  the  house¬ 
keeper  wastes  time  and  energy  in  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
room.  This  matter  of  step-saving  has  already  been  discussed 
in  Unit  Two. 

Adequate  storage  space  contributes  to  comfort.  To  those 
people  who  have  had  to  cram  all  their  belongings  into  a  small 
closet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  how  adequate  closets  make 
daily  life  more  comfortable.  When  boxes  and  bundles  must  be 
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piled  six  deep,  one  hesitates  to  get  out  the  desired  article  which 
is  in  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Every  house  should 
have  a  coat  closet  near  the  entry,  a  good-sized  closet  for  every 
bedroom,  a  broom  closet,  and  a  linen  closet. 

In  the  house  where  there  is  no  coat  closet,  caps  and  wraps 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  dropped  on  chairs  and  tables  than 
in  the  house  where  there  is  a  convenient  place  to  put  them. 
Even  the  adults  are  loath  to  take  their  coats  to  their  own 
bedroom  closets  every  time  they  enter  the  house. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  house.  When  is  a  small  plot 
of  ground  a  few  feet  square  in  front  of  the  house  adequate,  and 
when  is  there  need  for  a  large  lawn,  a  flower  and  vegetable 
garden?  Again,  the  answer  depends  upon  the  family.  If 
there  are  children,  there  is  need  for  the  larger  grounds,  space 
for  play  equipment,  swings,  parallel  bars,  trapeze,  sand  box. 
There  should  be  a  place  for  a  croquet  ground,  for  pitching 
horseshoes,  or  for  other  games.  Children  like  to  share  in  the 
gardening,  to  raise  flowers  and  vegetables.  In  one  family  of 
five  children  the  father  offered  a  dollar  prize  every  year  for  the 
best  garden.  Each  child  decided  what  he  would  plant  in  his 
small  plot  and  tended  it  zealously  all  summer. 

Not  only  children  but  many  adults  have  need  of  grounds 
about  the  house,  for  in  gardening  they  find  a  joyous  use  of 
leisure.  Oftentimes,  it  is  a  release  from  the  stress  of  other 
cares  and  worries  and  a  chance  to  exercise  the  creative  in¬ 
stinct. 

The  importance  of  a  good  location.  An  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  housing  the  family  must  always  be  the  location  of 
the  house.  When  purchasing  a  piece  of  property  for  a  per¬ 
manent  home,  the  family  should,  first  of  all,  make  sure  that  it 
is  in  a  desirable  location.  Is  it  probable  that  the  property 
will  increase  in  value  in  the  future?  Will  there  be  heavy 
assessments  for  street  improvements?  Is  it  near  an  unde¬ 
sirable  district  which  may  encroach  on  the  neighborhood  which 
is  desirable  at  the  present  time? 

What  districts  in  your  community  are  most  desirable  for 
the  location  of  a  permanent  home? 
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Other  factors  which  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  desirable 
location  depend  upon  the  particular  family.  The  family  with 
young  children  should  be  near  a  good  school  with  no  danger¬ 
ous,  busy  streets  to  cross.  For  the  family  of  adults  who  are 
all  engaged  in  some  work  outside  the  home,  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  to  their  work  is  important.  If  an  automobile  is  available 
for  the  transportation  of  each  member,  then  street  car  and  bus 
service  is  not  so  important.  In  the  family  where  there  is  no 
automobile,  good  transportation  to  shopping  centers  is  also  of 
importance.  In  the  family  where  one  member  is  left  alone  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time,  proximity  to  a  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  to  friends  is  important. 

What  factors  should  control  the  choice  of  a  location  in  the 
Graham  family? 

What  points  should  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  location 
for  an  elderly  couple  whose  children  have  all  left  home? 

How  does  the  family  automobile  alter  the  choice  of  a  location  ? 

When  is  heating  adequate?  If  this  question  had  been  asked 
of  our  ancestors  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  answer 
might  have  been,  “When  there  is  a  fireplace  in  every  room 
with  plenty  of  wood  to  burn.”  In  those  days,  houses  were 
heated  entirely  by  fireplaces.  Though  fireplaces  are  decora¬ 
tive  and  create  a  homelike  atmosphere,  they  do  not  heat  a 
house  adequately  according  to  modern  standards.  At  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney,  and, 
although  it  may  be  scorching  hot  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  fireplace,  the  farther  side  of  the  room  will  be  cold.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1744,  invented  the 
first  stove,  and  this  method  of  heating  was  found  to  be  much 
more  satisfactory  and  more  economical  of  fuel. 

The  first  furnace  was  not  built  until  about  one  hundred  years 
later,  but  since  then  the  development  of  improved  types  of 
heating  systems  has  been  more  rapid.  We  now  have  hot-air 
systems,  steam  heat,  and  hot-water  heat.  Oil  burners  and 
gas  burners,  operating  automatically,  have  been  developed 
which  keep  the  house  at  an  even  temperature  without  effort 
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on  the  part  of  the  house  owner.  Certainly  this  method  of 
heating  a  house  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  only  fire¬ 
places  were  used. 

Our  problem  is  to  find  the  most  adequate  heating  system  at 
the  price  we  can  pay.  By  what  standards  can  we  judge  a 
heating  system?  Only  an  expert  heating  engineer  can  truly 
judge  the  adequacy  of  a  heating  system,  and  anyone  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  a  house  will  do  well  to  ask  such  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  examine  the  heating  system  and  give  an  opinion.  His 
fee  will  be  small  compared  to  the  possible  expense  of  remodeling 
the  system  if  it  proves  to  be  inadequate.  He  will  check  the 
amount  of  radiation,  the  piping  arrangement,  the  size  of  each 
room  and  glass  areas,  and  pipe  insulation. 

We  can  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  commonly  used 
types  of  heating  systems.  Hot-air  systems  are  least  expen¬ 
sive  and  are  most  often  used  in  small  houses.  This  type  of 
system  provides  quick  heat  after  the  fire  is  started,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  attention  to  keep  the  heat  at  an  even  tem¬ 
perature.  Hot- water  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  will  main¬ 
tain  an  even  temperature  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory  in  cold  climates  where  the  fires  must  be 
banked  at  night.  Another  advantage  of  a  hot-water  system 
over  hot  air  is  cleanliness.  It  does  not  blow  so  much  coal  dust 
from  the  basement  into  the  upper  rooms.  This  is  also  true  of 
steam  heat,  which  is  a  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of 
heating.  With  steam  heat  it  is  not  so  easy  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature  as  with  hot  water,  but  it  responds  more  quickly 
after  the  fire  is  built. 

Coal,  oil,  or  gas  may  be  used  as  fuel  for  any  type  of  heating 
system,  and,  of  course,  the  cost  of  these  fuels  determines  which 
is  best  for  use  in  a  particular  locality.  The  oil  or  gas  burner  is 
automatic  and  can  be  regulated  through  a  thermostat  to  main¬ 
tain  any  temperature.  One  advantage  of  oil  or  gas  as  a  fuel  is 
cleanliness.  When  oil  or  gas  is  used  for  a  fuel,  the  basement 
can  easily  be  converted  into  an  informal  living  room,  play¬ 
room  or  gymnasium.  Coal  can  also  be  fed  into  a  furnace  au¬ 
tomatically  if  an  automatic  coal  stoker  is  used. 
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The  kind  of  system  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used  will  depend 
upon  what  one  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  installation  of  the 
system  and  for  fuel.  These  expenses  can  be  balanced  against 
the  satisfaction  and  comfort  secured. 

Ask  a  heating  engineer  or  contractor  to  explain  how 
different  types  of  systems  operate.  Ask  him  about  costs 
of  fuel  in  your  community. 

A  recent  development  in  heating  systems  is  an  automatic 
control  of  the  humidity  in  the  air.  All  heating  systems,  and 
particularly  the  hot-air  system,  have  a  tendency  to  dry  out 
the  air  as  it  is  heated.  This  very  dry  air  at  once  begins  to  pick 
moisture  out  of  everything  it  comes  in  contact  with,  woodwork, 
furniture,  wall  paper,  and  human  bodies.  We  have  all  seen 
woodwork  and  furniture  that  have  warped  and  cracked  be¬ 
cause  of  exposure  to  dry  heat.  We  have  seen  wall  paper  that 
has  loosened  from  the  wall  and  plaster  that  has  cracked.  We 
know  that  the  human  body  is  kept  at  an  even  heat  by  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  from  the  skin.  If  this  evaporation  occurs  too 
rapidly  because  we  move  about  in  very  dry,  warm  air,  then 
we  may  feel  chilly  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  well 
above  700.  This  is  not  a  healthful  living  condition.  Also  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  throat  become 
dried  out,  and  this  condition  is  thought  to  be  responsible  for 
many  of  the  winter  colds  which  afflict  so  many  people.  The 
dry,  unhealthful  condition  of  the  membranes  renders  them 
incapable  of  resisting  disease  germs.  The  conditioning  of  the 
air  by  adding  moisture  to  it  undoubtedly  creates  a  more  health¬ 
ful  living  condition.  It  may  not  be  many  years  before  an 
automatic  humidifier  is  a  part  of  every  heating  system. 
Investigate  the  humidifying  devices  upon  the  market. 

The  plumbing  system  in  the  house.  The  function  of  the 
plumbing  system  is  to  provide  water  wherever  needed  in  the 
house  and  to  carry  off  all  drainage  in  a  prompt  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  most  of  us  will  be¬ 
come  experts  in  judging  plumbing  systems;  hence,  when  we 
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wish  to  buy  a  house  it  is  wise  to  employ  a  reliable  plumber  to 
look  over  the  plumbing  system  in  any  house  we  consider  pur¬ 
chasing.  The  plumbing  system,  like  the  heating  system,  is 
complicated ;  to  understand  it  thoroughly  requires  considerable 
technical  knowledge. 

We  can,  however,  find  out  for  ourselves  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  piping.  Is  it  run  in  exterior  walls,  and,  if  so,  is  it 
insulated  to  prevent  freezing?  Does  the  piping  show  signs 
of  corrosion  or  leakage  at  the  joints?  We  can  also  judge  the 
condition  of  the  sink,  bathtub,  lavatory,  and  toilet.  Are  the 
surfaces  smooth  like  new  enamel,  or  do  they  show  signs  of 
having  been  cleaned  with  an  abrasive  cleaner?  We  can  also 
make  sure  there  is  provision  for  hot  water  both  winter  and 
summer. 

In  what  way  may  the  health  of  the  family  be  affected  by  a 
lack  of  hot  water  (unless  heated  on  the  stove)?  By  a 
bathtub  and  lavatory  that  have  surfaces  roughened  from 
the  use  of  gritty  cleaning  powders? 

The  electric  wiring  in  the  house.  Safety  is  one  of  the  most 
important  standards  for  judging  the  wiring  in  a  modern  house. 
In  some  communities  wiring  is  inspected  by  city  inspectors 
and  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  preventing  fires  from  incorrect 
wiring.  Every  householder  should  make  sure  his  wiring  is  safe. 

Another  standard  by  which  to  judge  electric  wiring  is  the 
comfort  and  convenience  which  it  provides  for  the  family. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is  true  in  the  living  room. 

There  should  be  several  baseboard  outlets  so  that  floor 
lamps  and  table  lamps  can  be  placed  wherever  we  wish  to 
make  a  comfortable  arrangement  for  reading,  sewing,  or  writ¬ 
ing.  There  should  also  be  a  ceiling  outlet  for  a  central  light 
so  that  the  room  can  be  more  brilliantly  lighted  upon  certain 
occasions.  There  should  be  convenient  outlets  if  needed  for 
an  electric  fan,  heater,  clock,  vacuum  cleaner,  or  radio. 

The  electric  wiring  for  each  room  in  the  house  should  be 
planned  for  the  particular  activities  which  the  family  carries 
on  in  that  room.  For  example,  the  dining  room  needs  a  cen- 
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tral  ceiling  outlet  and  convenient  outlets  for  the  percolator, 
toaster,  or  waffle  iron. 

What  should  you  consider  adequate  wiring  for  the  bath¬ 
room,  the  kitchen,  the  bedrooms? 

Describe  how  inadequate  electric  wiring  interferes  with 
smooth  and  comfortable  living  of  the  family  in  some 
house  that  you  know. 

Judging  the  construction  of  a  house.  When  we  plan  to 
purchase  a  house,  we  naturally  wish  to  buy  a  house  that  is 
well  constructed,  otherwise  there  is  continual  expense  for  re¬ 
pairs.  Since  it  requires  experience  in  building  to  judge  the 
construction  of  a  house,  when  one  is  contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one,  it  is  well  to  ask  an  expert  builder  to  give  an 
opinion  on  its  construction.  Will  the  roof  leak?  Will  the  base¬ 
ment  fill  with  water  in  rainy  weather?  Will  the  woodwork  warp 
and  show  cracks  at  the  joints?  These  and  similar  questions 
cannot  always  be  answered  by  the  inexperienced  person,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  the  house  is  new  and  appears  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Even  the  inexperienced  person,  however,  can  look  for  certain 
signs  of  poor  construction  which  will  show  in  the  house  that  is  a 
year  or  so  old.  Are  there  serious  cracks  in  the  foundation, 
chimney,  or  plaster?  This  means  that  the  house  is  not  well 
built.  Do  the  floors  show  wide  cracks  between  boards?  Does 
the  woodwork  show  wide  gaps  where  it  is  joined?  Do  the 
doors  and  windows  open  and  shut  with  ease?  All  these  things 
are  indicative  of  the  quality  of  construction. 

How  the  Grahams  settled  their  housing  problem.  After 
the  Grahams  had  decided  what  factors  in  a  house  were  most 
important  for  their  family,  and  after  they  had  learned  what 
they  could  about  the  general  construction  of  a  house,  they  com¬ 
pared  the  possibilities  which  were  within  their  price  limit. 
Upon  the  following  pages  you  will  find  pictures  of  the  three 
houses  which  they  considered.  The  floor  plans  and  descriptions 
with  each  house  will  help  you  to  compare  these  possibilities. 
Through  this  sort  of  comparison  the  Grahams  finally  selected 
the  house  which  they  thought  it  best  for  them  to  buy. 


FIG.  60.  PICTURE  OF  HOUSE  NO.  I 

(Courtesy,  House  Beautiful.) 


Possibility  No.  i 

This  house  was  considered  by  the  Grahams.  It  was  brand 
new,  having  been  just  completed  and  as  yet  had  never  been 
occupied.  It  was  built  by  an  architect  who  had  a  reputation 
for  building  attractive  small  houses.  Some  of  the  particulars 
about  this  house  are  given  below : 

A  good  neighborhood  socially. 

A  good  district  for  real  estate  investment. 

A  good  school  with  one  busy  street  to  cross. 

Construction,  heating,  and  plumbing  satisfactory  as  well  as 
could  be  predetermined  by  expert  called  in. 

Poor  transportation  to  business  district,  and  to  Mr.  Graham’s 
work. 

Very  small  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  house. 


I\ 

FIG.  6l.  PICTURE  OF  HOUSE  NO.  2 
(Courtesy,  House  Beautiful  and  Blackall  and  Elwell,  Architects.) 


Possibility  No.  2 

This  house  was  another  possibility  considered  by  the  Gra¬ 
hams.  It  was  built  by  a  family  expecting  to  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  of  it,  but  who  were  forced  to  move  away  because  of 
ill  health  in  the  family.  The  house  was  designed  and  built  by 
an  architect  with  a  reputation  for  doing  excellent  work.  It 
had  been  standing  five  years.  Below  are  the  observations 
made  by  the  Grahams. 

Plenty  of  ground  for  gardens  and  play  yard. 

An  excellent  neighborhood  socially. 

A  good  district  for  real  estate  investment. 

A  good  school  two  blocks  distant,  no  boulevards. 

Apparently  well  constructed,  no  signs  of  serious  deterioration. 
Heating,  plumbing,  lighting  approved  by  an  expert  called  in 
for  an  opinion. 

Plenty  of  sunlight  and  air. 


First  Floor  Plan 


Second  Floor  Plan 


FIG.  62.  PICTURE  OF  HOUSE  NO.  3 
Possibility  No.  3 

The  house  shown  here  was  one  of  the  possibilities  which  the 
Grahams  considered.  It  had  been  built  by  a  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment  company  four  years  before.  Some  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics  noted  by  the  Grahams  are  listed  below. 

Considerable  space  in  the  rear  for  gardens  and  playgrounds. 

A  desirable  neighborhood  socially. 

A  district  where  real  estate  values  would  probably  not  in¬ 
crease. 

Seven  blocks  from  a  good  school  but  no  boulevards  to  cross. 
Several  places  where  woodwork  had  warped  and  showed 
cracks. 

Former  tenants  complained  that  house  was  hard  to  heat 
properly. 

Good  transportation  to  business  district. 

Good  transportation  to  Mr.  Graham’s  work. 

Price  substantially  less  than  No.  1  or  No.  2. 


First  Floor  Plan 


Second  Floor  Plan 
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How  should  you  solve  the  Grahams’  housing  problem? 

Which  of  the  foregoing  possibilities  do  you  think  would  make 
the  best  selection  for  the  Graham  family?  Evaluate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  each  possibility  according 
to  the  necessary  requirements  and  the  desirable  requirements 
listed  on  page  369.  The  questions  below  will  help  you  to  make 
a  wise  choice. 

1 .  Which  possibility  should  be  eliminated  because  it  does  not 
provide  sufficiently  for  the  children’s  needs? 

2.  Which  arrangement  of  bedrooms  would  be  undesirable 
while  the  children  were  small? 

3.  Which  possibility  should  be  eliminated  because  of  poor 
construction  and  mechanical  equipment? 

4.  Which  possibility  was  least  attractive  in  appearance? 

5.  Which  possibility  has  most  of  the  requirements? 

Your  own  housing  problem.  What  are  the  particular  re¬ 
quirements  for  your  own  family?  What  would  be  ideal 
housing  for  them?  Find  a  floor  plan  that  you  think  would 
be  satisfactory  and  write  a  description  of  the  surroundings 
and  location. 


THE  COMMUNITY’S  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

We  have  made  some  study  of  individual  housing  needs,  but 
we  cannot  dismiss  the  housing  problem  without  thinking  how 
the  housing  of  each  individual  is  affected  by  the  conditions  in 
his  community.  After  all,  each  house  is  but  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  built.  Every  house  is  made  better  or 
worse  by  the  neighborhood  which  grows  up  around  it.  It 
is  affected  by  the  kind  of  streets  which  lead  to  it,  and  by  the 
kind  of  buildings  which  are  built  next  door. 

All  these  things  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  individual 
house  owner  alone.  It  requires  community  control  to  safe¬ 
guard  each  owner. 

City  planning  and  zoning.  In  many  progressive  communi¬ 
ties,  the  city  government  devisee  a  plan  for  “the  city  beauti¬ 
ful’’  and  then  year  by  year  carries  out  its  plan.  This  may 
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mean  that  the  city  plans  for  parks,  boulevards,  playgrounds, 
and  other  open  spaces  within  the  city  limits.  These  projects 
are  carried  out  as  fast  as  the  city  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
Besides  these  beauty  spots  the  city  may  plan  certain  sections 
to  be  used  for  factories,  for  business  districts,  and  others  for 
dwelling  houses  only.  This  would  mean  that  within  the  sec¬ 
tion  set  aside  for  residences,  no  one  could  build  a  store,  a  gas 
station,  or  a  public  garage.  When  we  build  a  home  in  what 
we  think  is  a  desirable  neighborhood,  we  wish  to  know  that 
it  cannot  be  spoiled  as  a  residence  by  a  grocery  store  on 
the  next  lot. 

City  zoning  also  means  that  within  certain  neighborhoods 
only  single  houses  can  be  built.  Many  a  small  house  has  been 
made  less  desirable  because  a  large  apartment  building  was 
erected  on  the  next  lot,  shutting  off  light  and  air  from  one  side 
of  the  house.  City  zoning  may  mean,  too,  that  houses  must 
be  built  a  certain  distance  from  the  street.  It  spoils  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  street  and  cuts  off  the  view  when  one  house 
is  built  near  to  the  sidewalk  and  the  others  are  set  back  some 
distance. 

The  house  cannot  be  considered  as  an  independent  unit.  Its 
usefulness  as  a  home,  its  attractiveness,  and  its  value  depend 
in  many  ways  on  its  surroundings.  The  individual  owner  can¬ 
not  by  himself  prevent  undesirable  features  from  invading  the 
neighborhood.  He  cannot  prevent  his  neighbor  from  build¬ 
ing  a  three-story  apartment  building  close  to  the  boundary 
line.  He  cannot  prevent  an  oil  company  from  building  an  oil 
station  on  the  adjacent  corner  lot.  Only  through  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  zoning  can  the  individual  owner’s  property  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

What  city  planning  has  been  carried  out  in  your  com¬ 
munity?  What  parks  have  been  laid  out?  Have  any 
boulevards  been  constructed?  How  could  you  justify 
an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  made  necessary  by  such  im¬ 
provements.  What  zoning  regulations  are  in  effect? 

Tenement  districts  are  a  community  housing  problem. 

Another  type  of  housing  problem  which  concerns  the  commu- 
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nity  as  a  whole  is  the  problem  of  housing  for  the  poor.  Because 
some  individuals  cannot  secure  good  housing  for  themselves,  it 
becomes  a  community  problem.  The  lack  of  money  to  pay 
higher  rent  forces  some  people  to  live  under  unhealthful  and  un¬ 
happy  conditions.  The  following  conditions  have  been  found 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  Pittsburgh :  a  family  of  ten  in  one 
room ;  a  family  of  eleven  in  two  rooms ;  a  family  of  five  in  one 
small  room  with  no  outside  air ;  many  rooms  with  no  air  except 
from  a  hall ;  no  bathroom,  sink,  or  running  water  in  hundreds  of 
homes. 

These  conditions  are  typical  of  conditions  found  in  other 
cities.  How  Pittsburgh  is  helping  such  conditions  is  told 
below. 

The  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Pittsburgh  agencies,  has  compiled  a  list  of  housing  stand¬ 
ards  with  the  minimum  requirements  necessary  for  decent 
living.  You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  things  listed  as 
necessary  are  things  which  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  For 
example,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Grahams  when  considering 
houses  for  purchase  that  they  could  live  in  a  house  without 
running  water  or  sewage  disposal.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of 
families  in  our  cities  who  live  under  just  such  conditions. 


Standards  for  Dwellings  Used  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Association 


Essentials 


The  house  must 

1.  Have  direct  light  and  ventilation  for  every  room. 

2.  Have  enough  room  to  accommodate  the  entire  family  with¬ 
out  overcrowding,  and  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  necessary 
privacy. 

(Note:  Overcrowding  is  usually  considered  in  terms  of  number  of 
individuals  per  bedroom.  To  set  an  arbitrary  standard  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  because  of  the  many  factors  involved  —  size  of 
room,  window  area,  cross  ventilation,  age  and  sex  of  occupants. 
However,  a  maximum  of  two  persons  per  bedroom  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  guide.) 

3.  Be  weather-tight  and  dry. 
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4.  Be  in  reasonably  good  repair,  without  broken  plaster,  loose  or 
fallen  stair-boards  or  railings,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition. 

5.  Have  a  sewer  connected  water  closet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
family  and  located  in  a  properly  ventilated  compartment  or  bath¬ 
room. 

6.  Have  inside  the  house  a  sewer  connected  sink  with  running  water 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  family. 

7.  Have  no  living  room  in  a  cellar.  {Note:  a  cellar  room  is  a  room 
more  than  half  of  which  is  below  the  average  level  of  the  ground.) 

8.  Have  a  second  stairway  or  fire  escape  accessible  to  the  apartment, 
if  the  dwelling  is  in  a  multi-family  house  and  above  the  ground 
floor. 

9.  Have  public  stairs  and  halls  lighted  day  and  night  if  the  dwelling 
is  in  a  multi-family  house. 

The  neighborhood  must  be 

1.  Respectable. 

2.  Free  of  offensive  trades  or  business. 

Desirables 

1.  If  there  are  children  in  the  family,  the  single-family  house  is 
preferable. 

2.  There  should  be  a  yard  appurtenant  to  the  house. 

3.  The  water  closet  should  be  inside  the  house  or  dwelling  of  the 
family  and  above  the  ground  level. 

4.  The  house  should  be  equipped  with  running  hot  water. 

5.  There  should  be  a  bath  or  shower  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
family  and  located  in  a  properly  ventilated  compartment  or 
bathroom.  This  should  be  inside  the  house  or  dwelling  of  the 
family,  and  above  the  ground  level. 

6.  There  should  be  no  living  or  sleeping  room  in  a  basement,  except 
a  kitchen  when  the  basement  is  dry  and  well  lighted  and  ven¬ 
tilated.  {Note:  a  basement  room  is  a  room,  part  of  which,  but 
not  more  than  half  of  which,  is  below  the  average  level  of  the 
ground.) 

7.  There  should  be  no  lodgers  in  the  dwelling  of  a  client  family. 

Recent  movements  to  better  American  homes.  In  our 

study  of  “The  Child  in  the  Home”  (Unit  Four)  we  mentioned 
the  White  House  Conference  for  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
This  conference  adopted  “The  Children’s  Charter”  as  its 
platform.  While  we  are  discussing  the  subject  of  housing,  it 
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is  interesting  to  recall  that  Part  VII  of  “The  Children’s 
Charter  ’  ’  was  concerned  with  housing. 

VII.  For  every  child  a  dwelling  place  safe,  sanitary,  and  wholesome, 
with  reasonable  provisions  for  privacy;  free  from  conditions 
which  tend  to  thwart  his  development;  and  a  home  environ¬ 
ment  harmonious  and  enriching. 

Another  White  House  Conference  called  by  President  Hoover 
in  December,  1931,  was  wholly  concerned  with  housing  for  the 
American  people.  Many  experts  in  the  various  fields  of 
housing,  construction,  design,  taxation,  finance,  and  others 
made  reports  and  recommendations  at  this  conference.  In 
calling  the  conference  to  consider  the  findings  of  these  spe¬ 
cialists,  the  President  said: 

Adequate  housing  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  well-being  of  the  family, 
and  the  family  is  the  social  unit  of  the  nation.  The  question  involves 
important  aspects  of  health,  morals,  education  and  efficiency.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  social  stability  and  the  happiness  of  our  people 
than  the  surroundings  of  their  homes. 

Although  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  adequate  housing  than  any 
other  country,  we  have  not  yet  reached  our  ideal  of  homes  for  all  our 
people. 

It  should  be  possible  in  our  country  for  any  person  of  sound  character 
and  industrious  habits  to  provide  himself  with  adequate  and  suitable 
housing  and  preferably  to  own  his  own  home. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  is  a  beginning  step  in 
better  homes  for  the  American  people. 

What  agencies  in  your  community  work  for  better  hous¬ 
ing?  Ask  someone  from  one  of  these  organizations  to  tell 
your  class  about  the  work  of  these  organizations. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  following  statement:  A  house  should 
function  for  the  particular  family  which  occupies  it.  In  what 
special  ways  should  the  house  function  for  the  young  married 
couple?  For  the  family  with  young  children?  For  the  elderly 
couple  living  alone? 
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2.  Describe  some  cases  that  you  know  where  the  house  does  not 
function  properly  for  the  family. 
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Justin,  M.  M.,  and  Rust,  L.  O.  Problems  in  Home  Living,  pp.  57—75. 
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Shultz,  G.  D.,  and  Schenk,  B.  The  House  that  Runs  Itself,  chapters  2, 
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Pamphlets: 

Care  and  Repair  of  the  House.  Vincent  Phelan.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Problem  2 

HOW  CAN  FURNISHINGS  MAKE  OUR  HOMES 
MORE  LIVABLE? 

Some  problems  in  furnishing.  Each  of  the  following  situa¬ 
tions  presents  a  problem  in  furnishing.  What  is  your  opinion 
in  each  case? 

1.  Marian  Miller’s  parents  have  given  her  a  limited  amount 
of  money  with  which  to  furnish  her  room  as  she  wishes.  What 
pieces  of  furniture  should  she  buy  in  order  to  get  the  most 
use  of  her  room?  Should  she  buy  a  bed,  dresser,  cedar  chest, 
and  two  straight  chairs  of  an  expensive  set,  or  should  she  buy 
less  expensive  furniture  and  include  a  desk,  comfortable  chair, 
and  small  floor  lamp?  Marian’s  family  lives  in  a  small  five- 
room  house.  Does  this  help  you  to  decide  how  Marian  should 
furnish  her  own  room? 

2.  When  May  Stearns  went  to  college,  she  rented  a  room 
from  a  private  family.  At  first  it  seemed  a  very  unattractive 
and  uncomfortable  room.  May  made  it  into  a  much  more 
pleasant  and  comfortable  room  merely  by  rearranging  the 
furniture  and  adding  a  few  pictures  and  pieces  of  pottery. 
What  rearrangement  do  you  think  she  might  have  made? 
What  rules  should  she  follow  in  hanging  her  pictures  and 
placing  her  pottery  pieces? 

3.  If  you  were  the  mother  of  a  four-year-old  boy  and  a  one- 
year-old  girl,  what  furnishings  would  you  consider  necessary 
for  the  children?  What  would  you  add  to  each  room  in  the 
house?  Would  you  consider  special  furniture  for  the  children 
really  necessary,  or  just  “nice  for  the  children  to  have’’? 
Why? 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ROOM 

The  problem  which  we  are  considering  is  how  the  furnishings 
can  make  a  house  livable.  Let  us  first  consider  how  a  girl’s 
own  room  can  be  made  most  livable.  How  can  it  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  her?  Is  it  only  a  room  where  she  is  expected  to  sleep 
and  dress;  or  should  it  be  furnished  so  that  she  may  read, 
write,  sew,  or  study  in  her  own  room? 
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The  twenty-four-hour  room.  When  the  family  lives  in  a 
small  house,  the  number  of  rooms  in  which  the  family  can 
carry  on  its  everyday  activities  is  limited.  When  the  girl 
wishes  to  read  or  study  or  to  be  alone,  there  may  be  no  room 
except  her  bedroom  where  she  can  secure  privacy.  When 
her  bedroom  is  furnished  with  additional  furniture,  a  desk  or 
study  table,  a  reading  lamp,  and  a  comfortable  chair,  she  may 
carry  on  these  activities  with  comfort  in  this  room.  The  room 
is  more  livable  for  her  because  of  these  extra  furnishings. 

When  a  bedroom  is  furnished  to  provide  for  these  daytime 
activities,  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  twenty-four-hour 
room.  We  get  a  maximum  amount  of  service  from  the  twenty- 
four-hour  room  because  it  is  used  for  sleeping  at  night  and 
for  other  purposes  during  many  hours  of  the  day. 

How  Helen  Hays  made  her  own  room  more  livable.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  one  girl  worked  out  the  problem  of 
making  her  own  room  more  livable.  She  was  given  a  limited 
amount  of  money  by  her  parents  to  spend  as  she  chose  in 
making  her  bedroom  more  livable.  We  will  follow  through 
her  problems  as  she  worked  them  out. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  a  clumsy  wooden  bed,  with  a 
golden-oak  dresser,  an  old  flowered  Axminster  rug,  and  two 
straight  chairs.  The  walls  were  covered  with  flowered  wall 
paper  and  the  woodwork  was  stained  brown.  Helen  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  all  the  new  furnishings  which 
she  wished  to  have,  so  her  problem  was  how  to  secure  a  livable 
room  within  her  price  limit.  We  shall  see  how  she  managed 
each  problem  and  secured  a  livable  room  for  herself. 

Helen’s  plan  for  her  room.  Since  the  Hays  family  lived  in 
a  small  house,  Helen  wished  to  furnish  her  room  so  that  she 
could  use  it  for  a  twenty-four-hour  room.  In  Figure  63  we  can 
see  how  she  planned  to  furnish  it  so  that  it  would  be  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  for  her  to  sleep,  dress,  study,  write,  read,  and  sew. 

The  desk  was  placed  so  that  it  was  comfortable  for  use. 
The  light  from  the  window  was  good  in  the  daytime  and  the 
lamp  provided  a  good  light  at  night.  The  same  lamp  and 
window  provided  a  good  light  for  reading  or  sewing  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  chair  near  the  desk.  The  dressing  table  was  near  the 
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closet  door,  which  was  convenient  when  dressing,  and  the  chest 
in  the  closet  provided  ample  drawer  space.  In  the  closet  a  rod 
on  which  to  hang  clothing  was  another  convenience. 


FIG.  63.  A  PLAN  FOR  A  TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR  ROOM 


The  plan  shows  how  the  furnishings  would  make  this  bed¬ 
room  into  a  good  twenty-four-hour  room.  The  bed,  dressing 
table,  and  chest  in  the  large  closet  provided  the  unit  of  fur¬ 
nishing  for  sleeping  and  dressing.  The  desk,  chair,  and  lamp 
made  a  unit  of  furnishing  for  writing  and  study  purposes. 
The  comfortable  chair  near  the  lamp  and  window  made  another 
small  unit  of  furnishing  for  reading  or  sewing  activities. 

The  unit  of  furnishing  for  sleeping  and  dressing.  Since 
Helen  soon  found  that  she  did  not  have  enough  money  to  buy 
all  the  new  things  which  she  would  like  to  have  for  her  room, 
she  tried  to  think  out  a  satisfactory  way  of  using  what  she  al¬ 
ready  had. 

The  ugly  bed  and  dresser  in  Figure  64  were  the  pieces 
Helen  already  had.  Each  is  poor  in  design.  The  dresser  with 
the  mirror  attached  is  always  a  clumsy  and  awkward-looking 
piece  of  furniture,  because  the  mirror  seems  tacked  on  to  the 
chest  part  of  the  dresser,  and  because  the  proportions  between 
the  mirror  and  the  chest  below  are  uninteresting.  The  dresser 
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In  Figure  64  is  also  bad  in  design  because  of  the  curly  lines  on 
the  front  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  harmony  with  the  struc¬ 
tural  lines  of  the  drawers. 

The  bed  is  bad  in  design  because  of  the  weak  curves  across 


The  ugly  bed  and  dresser  before  they  were  remodeled. 


the  foot  and  head,  and  because  of  the  monotonous  spacing  in 
the  whole  design. 

Helen  saw  that  the  mirror  on  the  dresser  was  good  in  line 
and  general  effect,  so  she  had  it  removed  and  painted  the  frame 
apple  green.  Then  she  hung  it  over  a  dressing  table  which  she 
made  from  a  small  wooden  table.  The  result  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  65.  In  front  of  the  dresser  she  placed  a  simple  stool  or 
bench.  The  chest  part  of  the  dresser  she  placed  in  her  large 
closet  and  thus  provided  ample  drawer  space. 

In  considering  the  bed,  Helen  felt  that  the  ugliest  part  was 
the  fancy  foot  and  head  with  the  ugly  golden-oak  color,  so  she 
had  the  center  part  of  the  foot  and  head  pieces  sawed  out, 
leaving  the  posts  standing  at  each  corner,  with  the  result 
which  you  can  see  in  Figure  65.  The  bed  was  also  painted  an 
apple  green. 

Report  on  how  you  might  improve  the  design  of  some 
piece  of  furniture  in  your  own  home. 
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Selecting  a  desk  and  chair.  Since  Helen  had  no  desk  or 
chair  that  she  could  use,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  buy  new 
ones.  Two  of  the  desks  and  chairs  that  she  found  within  her 


FIG.  65 

The  ugly  bed  and  dresser  after  they  were  remodeled. 


price  limit  are  shown  in  Figure  66.  She  selected  the  second 
desk  and  the  ladder-back  chair  for  her  room.  She  felt  that 
they  would  blend  better  with  the  dressing  table  and  four-poster 
bed  than  the  other  desk  and  chair.  The  first  desk  is  heavy 
and  clumsy-looking.  The  lines  are  not  graceful,  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  drawers  and  other  parts  are  uninteresting,  and  the 
decoration  appears  to  be  lost.  The  first  chair,  which  was  sold 
with  this  desk,  is  also  decidedly  lacking  in  artistic  qualities. 
The  front  legs  do  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  chair; 
the  decorations  on  the  back  are  too  “fussy,”  and  the  whole 
effect  is  clumsy. 

The  second  desk  has  a  nice  harmony  of  lines  and  shapes  in 
the  table  top,  legs,  and  drawer.  Although  it  does  not  provide 
as  much  drawer  space  as  the  other  desk,  Helen  felt  it  would 
make  her  room  more  livable  than  the  other  clumsy-looking 
desk.  1 1  is  convenient  to  have  plenty  of  drawer  space  in  a  desk. 
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Plenty  of  drawer  space  may  even  make  a  room  more  livable; 
but  it  also  makes  a  room  more  livable  to  have  beauty  in  it,  and 
Helen  decided  to  sacrifice  drawer  space  rather  than  visual 
comfort. 

Helen  selected  a  ladder-back  chair  like  the  one  shown  in 


Which  desk  and  chair  would  you  select  for  your  room? 

Figure  66.  It  has  the  same  rhythmic  combination  of  lines  and 
shapes  as  those  in  the  desk  and  harmonizes  nicely  with  the  desk 
for  that  reason. 

Find  pictures  of  desks  and  chairs.  Select  one  that  is  in 
good  taste  and  suitable  for  your  own  room. 
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Selecting  a  comfortable  chair.  Helen  had  also  the  problem 
of  selecting  a  comfortable  chair  for  reading  and  sewing.  She 
found  that  she  could  buy  either  of  the  chairs  shown  in  Figure 
67  for  the  money  which  she  could  afford  to  spend  on  it. 
She  selected  the  first  one  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it 
is  more  comfortable  to  sit  in,  and,  second,  it  is  more  attractive. 
The  lines  and  curves  are  more  graceful  and  refined.  Its  pro¬ 
portions  are  more  interesting.  The  lower  part  of  the  chair  is 


larger  and  seems  to  give  a  better  support  for  the  upper  part, 
while  the  lower  part  and  the  back  of  the  second  chair  seem  to  be 
of  about  equal  size.  Helen  had  still  another  reason  for  select¬ 
ing  the  first  chair.  It  was  covered  with  a  plain  dull  green 
denim  which  would  combine  well  with  the  figured  print  dra¬ 
peries  that  she  was  planning  to  have.  She  could  place  near  it 
a  small  stand  which  she  already  owned. 

Collect  pictures  of  comfortable  chairs  and  select  the  one 
which  best  expresses  graceful  line  and  good  proportion. 

Selecting  a  lamp.  Helen  found  it  more  difficult  to  select  a 
well-designed  lamp  for  the  money  which  she  had  to  spend  than 
any  other  article  which  she  bought.  The  shops  were  full  of 
lamps,  but  when  she  began  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of  art 
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principles,  most  of  them  seemed  very  bad  in  design.  The  three 
lamps  shown  in  Figure  68  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of  lamps 
which  she  found.  The  first  lamp  is  simple  in  design,  but  the 
curves  are  very  weak,  and  the  lamp  itself  seems  perched  in  a 
rather  precarious  position.  The  second  lamp  is  so  overorna¬ 
mented  that  it  has  lost  all  claim  to  art  quality.  The  third 
lamp,  however,  is  a  happy  combination  of  simplicity  of  design 


FIG.  68 


Good  and  bad  design  are  shown  in  these 
lamps.  Can  you  select  one  that  is  good? 


and  strong,  graceful  curves.  It  harmonized  beautifully  with 
the  simple  desk  and  comfortable  chair  which  Helen  selected 
for  her  room.  The  two  lamps  on  her  dressing  table  were  simple 
and  attractive  in  color  and  design.  They  had  been  given  to 
Helen  on  her  birthday. 

Collect  pictures  of  lamps  and  select  those  which  are  best 
in  design.  Criticize  them  in  terms  of  art  principles. 


Curtaining  the  windows.  Can  you  look  at  the  styles  of 
curtaining  shown  in  Figure  69  and  guess  which  Helen  would 
choose  for  her  room?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  first  arrange- 
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ment  shows  no  harmonious  relationship  between  the  lines  of 
the  curtains  and  structural  lines  and  shapes  of  the  window. 


Good  and  bad  curtain  arrangements.  Which  will  you  choose? 


The  fancy  curves,  the  short  upper  curtains,  and  the  fancy 
little  ties  have  no  unity  with  the  rectangular  straight  lines  of 
the  window.  The  little  peek  hole  seems  to  have  no  particular 
reason  for  being. 
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In  the  second  arrangement  there  are  also  many  weak  curving 
lines,  inharmonious  with  the  shape  of  the  window.  There  is 
a  lack  of  unity  between  the  figured  cretonne  material  used  in 
the  valance  and  the  material  used  in  the  curtains.  They 
do  not  seem  to  belong  together. 

The  third  arrangement  is  a  more  happy  one.  The  straight 
folds  of  the  draperies  emphasize  the  lines  of  the  window. 
Even  though  they  were  tied  back,  the  curves  would  not  be  so 
round  and  inharmonious  as  in  the  other  two  arrangements. 

Make  a  sketch  for  a  curtain  arrangement  which  you  would 
like  to  use  in  your  own  room.  Explain  how  it  expresses 
art  principles. 

Selecting  curtain  material.  When  Helen  planned  her  room, 
she  had  decided  to  use  the  same  material  for  curtains,  for  her 
bedspread,  and  for  her  dressing  table.  So  in  making  her 
selection  she  had  to  choose  a  material  that  would  look  well 
when  it  was  repeated  in  many  different  parts  of  the  room. 
It  could  not  be  too  forceful  in  pattern  or  color,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  not  be  too  ordinary  and  characterless. 

Since  her  money  was  limited,  it  was  suggested  to  her  that 
she  might  find  suitable  material  in  the  cotton  prints  to  be 
found  in  the  wash  goods  department.  The  illustrations  in 
Figures  70,  71,  72,  and  73  show  the  types  of  patterns  which  she 
found.  Let  us  discuss  these  in  terms  of  art  principles. 

The  material  shown  in  Figure  70  is  very  uninteresting  and 
characterless.  The  tiny  bunches  of  flowers  are  all  about  the 
same  size,  shape,  and  color. 

The  material  in  Figure  71  shows  lack  of  unity  between  the 
flower  unit  and  the  tiny  criss-cross  background.  It  has  a 
decidedly  “spotty”  effect. 

The  material  in  Figure  72  has  large,  handsome  roses,  en¬ 
tirely  too  realistic  for  curtain  material.  Helen  considered 
this  material  because  the  clerk  assured  her  that  they  sold 
“bolts  and  bolts”  of  it  for  curtains.  But  she  thought  it  would 
be  rather  uncomfortable  to  have  real  roses  climbing  over  one’s 
curtains,  bed,  and  dressing  table. 
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The  material  in  Figure  73  is  more  satisfactory  because  the 
pattern  fills  the  space  well,  it  is  flat  and  conventional  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  eye  travels  about  from  one  part  of  the  design  to 
another  in  easy  fashion.  It  was  the  most  satisfactory  pattern 
that  Helen  could  find  within  her  price  limit. 


FIG.  70.  A  MONOTONOUS  PATTERN  LACKING  CHARACTER 


The  background  of  the  room.  By  the  background  of  a  room 
we  mean  the  ceiling,  walls,  woodwork,  and  floors.  These  sur¬ 
faces  form  the  background  against  which  the  furniture,  cur¬ 
tains,  and  pictures  are  seen. 

As  Helen  was  planning  her  room  she  tried  to  visualize  the 
effect  it  would  make  if  she  used  figured  wall  paper  and  figured 
rugs,  or  the  effect  if  she  should  use  plain  walls  and  rugs.  As 
she  thought  it  over,  she  was  sure  that  her  furniture  and  the 
curtains  would  be  much  more  attractive  against  plain  walls  and 
rugs.  Besides,  the  material  she  had  selected  for  the  curtains, 
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bedcover,  and  dressing  table  was  figured,  so  it  seemed  much 
better  to  select  plain  walls  and  floor.  This  is  a  good  general 


FIG.  71.  A  PATTERN  LACKING  UNITY 

rule  to  follow  in  planning  an  attractive  room.  As  you  look  at 
the  two  views  of  Helen’s  room  shown  in  Figures  74  and  75,  can 
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you  not  see  how  the  plain  walls  and  floors  make  the  furniture 
and  curtains  stand  out  more  effectively.  Now  look  at  the 


FIG.  72.  A  PATTERN  TOO  REALISTIC  IN  DESIGN 


pictures  and  try  to  imagine  the  effect  if  the  walls  were  covered 
with  large-figured  wall  paper  and  the  floor  with  large-figured 
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rugs.  With  a  figured  background  the  furnishings  would  lose 
their  attractiveness  and  the  general  effect  would  be  confusing. 


FIG.  73.  A  MORE  UNIFIED  PATTERN  EXPRESSING 
RHYTHM,  SUBORDINATION,  AND  PROPORTION 

To  carry  out  the  background  effect  that  she  wanted, 
Helen  had  the  walls  and  ceiling  papered  in  a  plain,  rough, 
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cream  paper  and  painted  the  woodwork  a  deep  cream  color  to 
match. 


FIG.  74 

A  corner  of  Helen’s  room,  furnished  for  reading,  writing,  and  studying. 

This  made  the  woodwork  and  walls  seem  to  belong  together,, 
whereas,  if  she  had  painted  the  woodwork  a  different  color,. 
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it  would  have  been  conspicuous.  She  wished  the  woodwork 
to  remain  part  of  the  background. 

The  floor  was  painted  a  dull  green.  The  rag  rugs  were  in¬ 
expensive  and  blended  well  with  the  other  furnishings. 


Another  corner  of  Helen’s  room  showing 
the  furnishings  for  sleeping  and  dressing. 


Altogether  the  plain  cream  walls  and  ceiling  and  the  dull 
green  floor  with  the  rag  rugs  made  an  excellent  background  for 
the  furnishings. 

The  color  scheme.  We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  colors 
that  Helen  selected  in  furnishing  her  room.  In  her  selections 
she  thought  always  of  each  color  in  relation  to  the  other  colors 
in  the  room.  An  harmonious  whole  effect  could  hardly  have 
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been  secured  if  the  color  in  each  object  was  selected  for  itself 
alone.  Every  color  in  a  room  must  be  thought  of  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  colors  in  it.  This  is  another  good  rule  to 
remember. 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  Helen’s  room  in  Figures  74  and  75, 
and  try  to  visualize  the  color  effect.  The  ceiling,  walls,  and 
woodwork  were  cream  color,  the  floor  was  dull  green,  and  the 
rugs  were  mingled  greens  and  browns.  The  furniture  was 
painted  an  apple  green,  and  the  print  was  a  gay  combination 
of  apple  green  and  yellow,  with  bits  of  bright  orange.  The 
comfortable  chair  was  dull  green,  and  the  lamp  had  an  am¬ 
ber  shade.  Altogether  it  made  a  very  nice  adjacent  color  har¬ 
mony. 

Suggest  a  complementary  color  scheme  which  Helen  might 
have  worked  out.  What  colors  could  have  been  used  in 
each  object? 

Why  was  Helen’s  room  livable?  From  the  illustrations  in 
Figures  74  and  75,  we  can  see  that  Helen’s  room  became  a 
thoroughly  livable  room.  Just  what  was  it  that  produced  this 
quality? 

1.  It  was  furnished  so  as  to  make  a  comfortable  place  to 
live  for  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 

2.  It  provided  visual  comfort;  that  is,  it  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  It  had  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort. 

Describe  some  boy’s  or  girl’s  bedroom  which  you  have 
seen  that  lacks  livable  qualities  and  tell  why. 

A  GIRL  IS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  FURNISHINGS  OF 
OTHER  ROOMS  WHICH  SHE  USES 

The  living  room.  What  are  a  girl’s  special  requirements  in 
the  living  room?  What  will  make  it  most  livable  for  her?  It 
may  be  that  in  answering  these  questions  we  shall  discover 
what  makes  the  living  room  a  livable  place  for  other  members 
of  the  family,  because  it  is  here  that  the  family  gathers  as  a 
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group,  and  it  is  here  that  they  most  often  entertain  their 
friends. 

What  makes  the  living  room  livable?  First,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  activities  which  are  carried  on  in  the  family  living 


FIG.  76 

Does  not  this  living  room  express  a  livable  quality? 
(Courtesy,  The  House  Beautiful.) 


room.  In  this  room  we  sit  to  talk,  rest,  and  entertain  our 
friends,  so  we  need  comfortable  chairs,  conveniently  placed. 
Since  we  also  spend  some  time  reading,  writing  letters,  or  per¬ 
haps  sewing  in  the  living  room,  we  need  good  light  from  win¬ 
dows  and  from  lamps,  a  desk,  and  tables  conveniently  near 
the  chairs. 

Second,  we  must  consider  beauty  as  one  requisite  of  the 
livable  room.  We  find  it  pleasant  to  sit  in  a  living  room  which 
has  balanced  arrangements,  good-looking  furniture,  and  a 
pleasing  color  scheme. 
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A  study  of  living  rooms.  One  high-school  class  that  was 
studying  the  furnishing  of  living  rooms  conducted  a  contest  to 
see  who  could  find  a  picture  of  the  most  livable  living  room. 
The  two  pictures  shown  in  Figures  76  and  77  were  selected  as 
best.  In  Figure  76  we  are  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  quiet 
comfort.  There  is  strength  and  simplicity  in  the  lines  of  the 


FIG.  77.  A  COMFORTABLE  AND  HOSPITABLE  LIVING  ROOM 
(Courtesy,  House  Beautiful,  and  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Chaffee.) 


furniture,  in  the  draperies,  and  in  the  paneling  around  the 
fireplace.  This  room  also  shows  well-balanced  arrangements 
in  the  grouping  of  furniture  on  each  side  of  the  room. 

The  room  in  Figure  77  shows  a  pleasant,  livable  quality.  Il 
would  seem  pleasant  to  drop  into  the  wing  chair  to  read  or 
talk.  There  is  good  light  from  the  window  and  a  floor  lamp  to 
use  at  night.  The  plain  walls  help  to  give  a  feeling  of  quiet 
comfort,  and  the  pillows  on  the  davenport,  the  tapestry  over 
the  mantel,  the  bowl  of  flowers  in  the  window,  and  the  books 
give  interest  to  the  room. 

Neither  of  these  living-room  pictures  was  selected  because 
of  expensive  furnishings.  Costly  furnishings  cannot  alone 
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make  a  room  livable;  this  result  is  accomplished  when  the  fur¬ 
nishings  are  selected  and  arranged  to  provide  comfort,  and 
when  they  have  something  of  real  art  quality.  These  two  living 
rooms  seem  to  say,  “Won’t  you  come  in?” 

Collect  pictures  of  living  rooms  and  arrange  an  exhibit  of 
pictures.  Select  the  ones  which  seem  to.  have  the  most 
livable  quality. 


The  selection  of  a  radio.  A  problem  in  furnishing  that  has 

puzzled  many  people  is  the  selection  of  a  radio.  We  shall  not 


Which  radio  best  expresses  the  principles  of  design? 


consider  the  radio  here  from  the  technical  standpoint,  but  only 
as  a  piece  of  furniture.  If  the  radio  is  to  be  an  attractive 
piece  of  furniture,  it  must  have  good  lines,  be  well  proportioned, 
and  not  be  overornamented.  Compare  the  radios  in  Figure 
78.  The  first  radio  is  too  square  in  proportion  to  be  good  and 
is  very  much  overornamented.  The  second  radio  is  more 
pleasing  in  proportion  and  has  an  agreeable  division  of  spaces. 
Its  simple  ornamentation  emphasizes  the  structural  lines.  It 
is  a  much  more  attractive  piece  of  furniture. 

The  third  and  fourth  radios  present  another  art  problem. 
They  are  made  to  look  like  other  pieces  of  furniture.  In  the 
case  of  the  clock,  the  disguise  does  not  seem  to  be  complete  and 
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fig.  79 

This  radio  helps  to  make  an  interesting  grouping  of  furniture. 
(Courtesy,  The  American  Home.) 


the  result  is  not  good.  The  piece  of  furniture  is  neither  a  good 
clock  nor  a  good  radio.  In  the  case  of  the  small  table,  the 
result  is  more  pleasing.  The  radio  is  entirely  concealed,  and 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  use  this  table  to  advantage  in  the 
living  room. 
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The  picture  in  Figure  79  shows  a  small  radio  grouped  with 
a  chair,  lamp,  and  picture  to  make  an  attractive  corner  of  a 
room. 

Collect  pictures  of  radios  and  select  those  which  are  most 
pleasing. 


FIG.  80.  DINING  ROOM  WITH  A  LIVABLE  QUALITY 

(Courtesy,  Good  Housekeeping  Studio.) 


The  dining  room.  The  dining  room,  like  the  living  room,  is  a 
place  where  a  girl  spends  considerable  time.  It  is  here  that  the 
girl  and  her  family  eat  three  meals  a  day,  and  all  the  family 
will  enjoy  a  dining  room  that  is  more  than  a  mere  lunch  counter. 
In  other  words,  the  family  needs  a  livable  dining  room.  It  is 
here  that  the  girl  may  wish  to  serve  a  supper  to  her  friends 
after  an  evening  at  the  moving-picture  theater,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  family  may  entertain  their  friends  at  dinner.  So  they 
quite  naturally  wish  to  have  a  pleasant  and  attractive  room. 

What  makes  the  dining  room  livable?  The  furnishings  of 
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the  dining  room,  quite  obviously,  must  include  a  table,  chairs, 
and  some  kind  of  sideboard  for  dishes  and  silver.  But  to  make 
the  room  livable,  the  furniture  must  be  in  good  design,  the 
curtaining  of  the  windows  must  be  attractive,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  room  must  be  pleasing.  The  dining  room  in 
Figure  80  has  a  pleasant,  livable  quality.  The  furniture  is 
simple  and  pleasing  in  design.  The  ladder-back  chairs,  the 
cupboard,  and  the  drop-leaf  table  all  bespeak  strength  and 
durability.  The  straight  folds  of  the  draperies  harmonize  well 
with  this  type  of  furniture.  Altogether,  the  effect  is  pleasing 
and  livable.  We  feel  that  we  could  eat  our  everyday  meals  and 
entertain  our  friends  in  this  room  with  joy. 

Find  pictures  of  dining  rooms  that  you  think  are  pleasing 
and  livable.  Explain  why. 

When  is  a  kitchen  livable?  A  girl  and  her  mother  are  likely 
to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  kitchen,  so  we  may  well  ask, 
What  can  be  done  to  make  this  room  livable?  The  kitchen  is 
a  workroom,  but  it  can  be  made  an  attractive  workroom. 

J  ust  as  in  other  rooms  the  background  of  the  room  should  be 
plain  and  not  too  conspicuous.  To  paint  the  ceiling,  walls, 
and  woodwork  all  the  same  color  is  a  good  general  rule  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  color  should,  of  course,  not  be  so  bright  as  to  be  too 
conspicuous  or  too  dark.  Cream  color,  light  greens,  jade  or 
apple  green,  putty  gray,  gray  blue  can  all  be  used  successfully. 

Another  good  general  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  the  same  color.  Since  there  are  so  many  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  a  small  space  in  the  kitchen,  it  helps  to  prevent  a  feeling 
of  being  crowded  if  we  keep  the  furniture  all  the  same  color, 
and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  decorations.  Too  many 
trimmings  are  likely  to  confuse  the  general  effect. 

There  is  generally  a  chance  for  a  decorative  touch  in  the 
kitchen  window  curtains.  Gay  cretonnes  or  checked  ginghams 
are  usually  more  attractive  than  the  traditional  white  curtain 
that  has  been  used  so  often  in  the  kitchen. 

In  planning  to  make  the  kitchen  attractive,  it  is  helpful  to 
keep  the  following  general  rules  in  mind  when  planning  it : 

I.  Keep  the  walls  plain  and  light  in  color. 
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2.  Avoid  a  too  conspicuous  pattern  in  the  linoleum. 

3.  Use  accents  in  color  in  the  window  curtains. 

4.  Paint  the  woodwork  to  match  the  walls. 

5.  Avoid  decorations  on  the  furniture. 

6.  Have  all  the  furniture  the  same  color. 

THE  RENTED  ROOM 

What  can  we  do  to  make  the  rented  room  more  livable?  We 
do  not  wish  to  spend  money  for  new  furniture  or  other  furnish¬ 
ings.  Thus  it  is  a  problem  of  making  the  most  of  what  we  have. 


How  would  you  change  this  room  to  make  it  more  attractive? 

How  one  girl  made  a  rented  room  more  livable.  The  room 
which  May  Stearns  rented  when  she  went  to  college  is  shown 
in  Figure  81.  To  May  it  seemed  very  ordinary  and  unin¬ 
viting,  but  it  was  the  best  room  she  could  get  for  the  money 
she  had.  So  she  decided  to  do  what  she  could  to  make  it 
more  livable. 

First,  she  arranged  the  furniture  to  make  it  more  con¬ 
venient  for  use.  The  first  floor  plan  in  Figure  82  shows  how  the 
furniture  was  arranged  in  the  room  when  she  rented  it.  The 
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FIG.  82.  FLOOR  PLAN’S  SHOWING  THE  PLACING  OF  THE 
FURNITURE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  REARRANGEMENT 
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second  floor  plan  shows  the  changes  she  made.  She  put  the 
chest  against  the  wall  near  the  closet  door.  She  turned  the 
bed  so  that  there  was  more  room  near  the  door.  She  put  the 
study  table  near  the  window,  and  grouped  the  large  chair, 
floor  lamp,  and  small  table  also  near  the  window.  She  bought 
a  set  of  hanging  bookshelves,  and  her  landlady  gave  her  an¬ 
other  straight-back  chair  to  place  beneath  the  bookshelves.  All 


Why  is  this  room  more  pleasing  than  the  room  in  Fig.  81? 

these  changes  made  the  room  more  convenient  for  use  and 
helped  to  produce  a  livable  effect. 

These  changes  also  helped  the  appearance  of  the  room. 
Notice  the  different  effects  in  the  two  floor  plans.  In  the 
first,  things  seem  disorderly  and  haphazard.  In  the  second, 
they  are  more  orderly.  Lines  and  shapes  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other. 

The  illustration  in  Figure  83  shows  the  changes  which  May 
made  in  the  curtaining  of  the  window.  The  curtains  seemed 
“fussy”  and  overelaborate  to  her.  The  lines  of  the  curtains 
were  not  harmonious  with  the  shape  of  the  window.  There¬ 
fore  she  removed  the  valance,  let  the  curtains  hang  straight, 
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and  kept  the  roller  shade  rolled  up  to  the  top  of  the  window 
most  of  the  time.  The  improvement  in  visual  comfort  is  con¬ 
siderable.  She  also  took  down  the  small,  scattered  pictures 
which  looked  lost  on  the  large  wall  spaces.  To  conceal  the 
ugly  radiator  she  secured  a  plain  board  for  the  top  and  put  a 
piece  of  cretonne  over  the  radiator.  Then  she  put  a  bowl,  with 
a  spray  of  bright-colored  “JaPanese  lanterns,”  on  the  top  of 
the  radiator.  To  balance  this  on  the  other  side  of  the  window, 
she  hung  an  inexpensive  India  woodblock  print. 

The  rented  room  can  often  be  improved  by  a  rearrangement 
of  furniture  and  by  adding  a  few  decorative  accessories.  When 
we  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  to  produce  physical  and 
visual  comfort,  then  we  do  much  to  create  a  livable  quality  in 
our  rooms. 

Discuss  any  changes  which  you  have  made  in  your  own 

room  to  make  it  more  livable. 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  HOUSE 

We  have  discussed  the  need  for  livable  quality  in  our  homes 
and  we  have  seen  how  furnishings  which  provide  physical  com¬ 
fort  and  beauty  produce  this  quality.  We  must  follow  this 
discussion  further  and  see  how  the  furnishings  of  a  house  can 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  family.  Different  types  of 
families  require  different  kinds  of  furnishings.  The  family  with 
elderly  members  should  provide  for  their  needs.  The  family 
with  small  children  requires  another  type  of  furnishings.  In 
the  following  pages  we  shall  see  how  the  furnishings  of  the 
house  can  take  care  of  the  special  needs. 

When  there  is  need  for  more  than  one  living  room.  Most 
of  our  houses  have  only  one  living  room,  but  there  are  many 
families  who  have  need  for  more  than  one.  For  example,  in 
the  family  in  which  boys  and  girls  who  entertain  their  own 
friends,  there  are  times  when  the  father  and  mother  may  wish 
to  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  house  to  read  or  write  or  to 
enjoy  some  time  alone.  How  can  this  be  managed  in  the  house 
where  there  is  but  one  living  room? 
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The  solution  of  this  problem  will  depend  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  size  of  rooms,  but  generally  there  is  some  way  of 


FIG.  84.  A  BASEMENT  ROOM  FURNISHED  TO  PROVIDE 
AN  EXTRA  LIVING  ROOM 
(Courtesy,  The  Thatcher  Company.) 


solving  the  problem.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  furnish  the 
bedroom  so  that  it  can  be  used  at  times  as  a  living  room.  Or  a 
corner  of  the  dining  room  may  be  furnished  with  a  comfortable 
chair,  a  table,  and  lamp. 
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In  some  houses  there  is  waste  space  in  the  attic  or  basement 
which  might  be  made  into  an  additional  living  room,  game 
room,  or  recreation  room.  The  basement  in  Figure  84  has  been 
converted  into  a  living  room  or  den  which  would  appeal  to  the 


FIG.  85.  AN  ATTIC  ROOM  FURNISHED  AS 
A  RECREATION  ROOM 


men  of  a  family.  Here  they  might  enjoy  some  leisure  time. 
The  illustration  in  Figure  85  shows  an  attic  room  that  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  recreation  room.  A  ping-pong  table,  a 
lounging  chair,  and  books  suggest  pleasant  ways  of  spending 
leisure  time.  Such  a  room  might  appeal  to  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  as  a  place  where  they  could  entertain  their 
friends. 

Elderly  members  of  the  family  need  their  own  living  room. 

In  the  family  where  there  are  elderly  people,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  have  their  own  living  room.  There  are  many 
times  when  they  do  not  care  to  join  the  family  group.  They 
may  wish  to  be  quiet  when  the  family  is  noisy  and  gay.  They 
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may  wish  to  be  alone  in  their  own  private  quarters.  In  the 
small  house  where  there  is  no  extra  room,  a  corner  of  their  bed¬ 
room  may  be  fitted  up  as  a  living  room. 

Suggest  a  plan  for  making  an  extra  living  room  in  some 
house  which  you  know.  What  members  of  the  family 
have  need  for  an  extra  living  room? 


FIG.  86 

The  little  child  enjoys  furniture  built  to  fit  him 
(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 


When  there  are  small  children  in  the  family.  The  furnish¬ 
ings  in  our  houses  are  always  planned  for  adults.  When  we 
stop  to  think  what  this  means  to  small  children,  we  realize  that 
they  have  special  needs  to  make  the  house  truly  livable  for 
them.  The  small  child  cannot  sit  comfortably  at  the  family 


FIG.  87.  A  PLACE  FOR  THE  CHILD’S  TREASURED 
POSSESSIONS 

(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 


FIG.  88 

Arrangements  in  the  bathroom  which  help 
the  small  child  to  become  independent. 
(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 
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dining-room  table;  he  cannot  reach  the  lavatory  to  wash  his 
own  hands ;  his  towel  hangs  on  a  rod  too  high  for  him  to  reach ; 


FIG.  89.  A  CLOSET  FOR  THE  SMALL  CHILD 

(Courtesy,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.) 


he  cannot  reach  the  closet  hooks  to  hang  up  his  own  clothes. 
Everything  is  built  on  too  large  a  scale  to  meet  his  needs. 

Some  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  furnish¬ 
ings  can  meet  children’s  needs.  The  small  bed,  chest,  and 
rocker  in  Figure  86  certainly  make  a  small  child’s  room  more 
livable  for  him.  What  little  boy  or  girl  would  not  enjoy  climb- 
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ing  into  this  little  colonial  bed  and  putting  clothes  away  in  the 
little  colonial  chest. 


FIG.  90.  SMALL  TABLE  AND  CHAIRS  THAT  MATCH 
FURNITURE  FOR  ADULTS 


Figure  87  shows  how  another  corner  of  a  child’s  room  has 
been  arranged  to  take  care  of  her  playthings :  shelves  have  been 
built  along  the  wall  and  over  the  radiator.  Children  need  con¬ 
siderable  storage  space  to  hold  their  belongings.  Somewhere  in 
the  house  there  should  be  a  place  where  a  child  can  keep  his 
treasured  possessions.  This  helps  him  to  form  orderly  habits 
of  putting  things  away. 

The  picture  in  Figure  88  shows  some  portable  steps  which 
might  be  added  to  any  bathroom  that  a  small  child  uses.  How 
much  easier  it  is  for  a  little  boy  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  when 
he  can  comfortably  turn  the  faucets,  reach  down  into  the  bowl, 
and  secure  his  own  soap  and  towel.  Such  helps  as  these  make 
it  much  easier  for  him  to  form  good  habits. 
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The  picture  in  Figure  89  shows  how  a  closet  can  be  made 
easy  for  a  small  girl  to  use.  Here  she  can  get  her  own  zipper 
suit  and  put  it  away.  Any  little  girl  would  like  to  get  her  own 
clothes  out  and  put  them  away  in  this  closet. 

The  picture  in  Figure  90  shows  a  small  table  and  chairs  which 
a  little  boy  and  girl  use  for  meals.  The  adult  has  only  to 
imagine  how  he  would  feel  trying  to  eat  his  meals  at  a  table 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him,  to  understand  how  the  small 
child  feels  at  the  family  table.  If  the  child  is  to  manage  his 
food  nicely  and  to  develop  good  habits  of  eating,  he  needs  a 
table  and  chair  which  fit  his  small  body. 

The  small  table  and  chairs  in  Figure  90  are  used  by  a  five- 
year-old  and  a  two-year-old.  The  table  and  chairs  were  made 
by  their  father  in  his  workshop.  The  small  ladder-back  chairs 
and  the  small  table  are  exact  duplicates  of  the  large  chairs  and 
table  in  the  family  dining  room.  The  children  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  their  own  dining  set  is  exactly  like  that  of  the 
adults.  Mealtimes  are  pleasant  events  for  the  little  girl  and 
boy  in  this  family. 

What  other  furnishings  do  you  think  might  make  a  house 
more  livable  for  the  small  child?  Suggest  how  children 
might  be  provided  for  in  the  furnishings  of  the  living 
room. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  In  a  house  where  the  men  of  the  family  are  large  and  heavy,  how 
can  the  furniture  be  selected  to  make  the  house  more  livable  for 
them? 

2.  How  can  providing  the  right  kind  of  furnishings  help  small  children 
to  form  good  habits? 

3.  How  would  you  furnish  a  boy’s  room?  Collect  pictures. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  of  some  problem  in  furnishing  which 
your  family  has  encountered.  Was  it  satisfactorily  solved? 
Explain. 
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Problem  3 

HOW  DO  HOME  GROUNDS  BEST  SERVE 
THE  FAMILY? 

Preliminary  questions.  If  you  can  apply  what  you  have 
already  learned  as  to  how  a  house  can  best  serve  the  family, 
you  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  below. 

1.  Elinor  Smith  and  her  mother  wished  to  plan  an  outdoor 
living  room  and  flower  garden  in  the  back  yard.  What  sug¬ 
gestions  would  you  give  them  for  planning  the  flower  beds, 
garden  paths,  and  outdoor  living  room? 

2.  The  Robinson  boys  were  not  permitted  to  play  any  games 
in  their  yard  which  might  injure  the  lawn.  They  wanted  to 
pitch  horseshoes  and  play  ball,  but  their  father  objected. 
What  effect  may  such  restrictions  as  these  have  upon  the 
habits  of  the  boys?  Upon  the  family  life  in  general? 

3.  The  Ferguson  family  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  back  of 
their  home  which  is  always  planted  in  vegetables.  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson  said  that  if  they  had  more  space  they  would  have  a  sand 
box,  wading  pool,  and  swing  for  the  children.  Do  you  think 
these  home  grounds  served  the  needs  of  the  whole  family  to  the 
best  advantage?  Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  The  Moore  family  had  secured  some  shrubbery  which 
they  wished  to  set  out  in  their  home  grounds.  What  sugges¬ 
tions  for  placing  the  shrubbery  would  you  give  them? 

The  problem  of  planning  a  small  garden.  When  the  Pat¬ 
terson  family  moved  into  a  new  house  with  a  small  yard  in  the 
rear,  Virginia  and  her  mother  decided  that  they  would  do  what 
they  could  to  make  the  grounds  attractive.  They  believed 
that  the  exterior  appearance  and  arrangement  of  a  home  can 
do  much  to  make  it  livable. 

They  wished  to  have  a  flower  garden  and  a  small  vegetable 
garden,  and  to  make  the  porch  at  the  rear  of  the  living  room 
an  outdoor  living  room.  They  had  had  no  experience  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  so  they  read  what  books  and  magazine 
articles  they  could  find  before  making  their  plans.  Some  of  the 


FIG.  91 

Shrubbery  should  be  planted  to  emphasize 
boundary  lines,  and  the  structure  of  the  house. 
(Courtesy  of  Home  and  Field  and  George  Hughes.) 
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general  rules  and  suggestions  for  planning  small  home  grounds 
which  they  learned  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Planting  should  emphasize  the  boundaries  and  structure  of 
the  house.  One  of  the  things  that  Virginia  and  her  mother 
learned  was  that  shrubbery  and  flowers  should  be  planted 
along  the  boundary  lines  of  the  lot  and  close  to  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  The  diagram  in  Figure  91  suggests  how  this  can 


FIG.  92.  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  WAY  OF  PLANTING  THE 
HOME  GROUNDS 

(Modified  from  sketches  of  National  Home  Planting  Bureau.) 


be  done.  This  illustration  also  shows  the  effect  in  winter  of 
evergreens  against  a  snow-covered  house  and  grounds.  Tall 
evergreens  emphasize  the  corners  of  the  house  and  the  corner 
of  the  lot.  Smaller  shrubbery  is  planted  along  the  garden  wall 
and  along  the  house  foundation.  When  shrubbery  is  planted 
close  to  the  house  in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  “tie”  the  house 
to  the  ground,  to  make  it  belong  to  the  ground. 

Planting  should  leave  open  spaces  in  the  small  yard.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  her  mother  found  another  rule  which  helped  them  to 
decide  where  to  place  their  flower  beds  and  their  shrubbery. 
The  small  yard  seems  more  spacious  when  it  is  not  cut  up  with 
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paths,  flower  beds,  or  bunches  of  shrubbery.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  ways  of  planting  shrubbery  in  Figure  92  shows  this 
very  effectively.  The  yard  in  the  second  picture  is  the  same 
size,  but  seems  larger  than  the  one  in  the  first  picture. 

Informal  gardens  are  best  for  small  homes.  Gardens  may 
be  either  formal  or  informal  in  type.  Each  type  can  be 


FIG.  93.  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  BALANCE  IN  PLANTING 
THE  HOME  GROUNDS 
(Modified  from  sketches  of  National  Home  Planting  Bureau.) 


made  to  express  the  art  principle  of  balance,  but  in  different 
ways. 

The  first  diagram  in  Figure  93  shows  a  plan  for  a  small 
formal  garden.  In  this  type  of  garden,  balance  is  secured  by 
making  the  opposite  sides  of  the  garden  exactly  alike  and 
by  using  geometric  figures  for  the  flower  beds  and  paths. 
Such  a  garden  is  likely  to  be  rather  dignified  and  stately  in 
effect.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  generally  recommended  for 
the  small  house. 
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The  second  diagram  in  Figure  93  is  planned  to  express  in¬ 
formal  balance.  Here  the  two  sides  of  the  garden  are  not 
alike,  but  one  mass  is  balanced  by  some  other  mass  of  equal 
weight.  In  the  diagram  the  group  of  shrubbery  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  garden  and  the  curving  walk  on  the  right  are 
balanced  by  the  tree  and  smaller  group  of  shrubbery  at  the 
left. 


FIG.  94.  A  POOL  AS  A  CENTER  OF  INTEREST  IN  A  GARDEN 

(Courtesy,  The  American  Home.) 


The  informal  type  of  garden  always  seems  more  friendly  and 
inviting  than  the  formal  garden.  It  seems  to  harmonize  better 
with  the  small  home. 

A  garden  should  have  a  center  of  interest.  Still  another 
suggestion  which  Virginia  and  her  mother  found  in  their  read¬ 
ing  was  that  a  garden  should  have  some  particular  feature 
which  forms  a  center  of  interest.  A  bird  bath,  a  sun  dial, 
a  rock  garden,  a  small  pool,  a  fountain,  or  garden  gate  may 
form  an  attractive  center  of  interest  in  the  small  garden. 
The  small  pool  in  Figure  94  makes  a  charming  center  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Some  suggestions  for  outdoor  living  rooms.  In  planning 
the  garden  we  must  include  a  plan  for  the  outdoor  living  room. 
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In  recent  years  many  people  have  come  to  feel  that  this  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  the  truly  livable  house.  It  is  pleasant  to 


FIG.  95.  A  GARDEN  MAY  BECOME  A  LIVING  ROOM 

(Courtesy,  The  Small  Home,  official  magazine  of  The  Architects’  Small 
House  Service  Bureau.  Photograph  from  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt.) 


have  an  outdoor  place  where  one  may  spend  some  leisure  time, 
and  it  is  one  way  of  promoting  good  health  in  the  family.  The 
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hours  spent  in  the  outdoor  living  room  mean  extra  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 


FIG.  96 

(Courtesy,  The  Small  Home,  official  magazine  of  The  Architects’  Small 
House  Service  Bureau.  Photograph  from  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt.) 


The  illustrations  in  Figure  95  and  Figure  96  show  two 
types  of  outdoor  living  rooms,  one  an  open  porch  opening 
off  from  the  living  room,  and  the  other  a  pleasant  spot  in 
the  yard.  The  well-planned  outdoor  living  room  is  some¬ 
what  secluded.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  trees  and 
shrubbery  which  screen  the  outdoor  living  room  as  shown  in 
Figure  95. 

A  porch  used  as  an  outdoor  living  room  should  not  be  on 
the  front  of  the  house  where  passers-by  may  observe  the  oc¬ 
cupants;  a  porch  of  this  type  is  hardly  suitable  for  real  out¬ 
door  livinor.  such  as  reading,  luncheons,  or  parties. 


FIG.  97 

This  is  the  effect  which  Virginia  and  her  mother  visualized  for  their  garden. 
(House  design,  courtesy,  House  Beautiful.  Garden  modified  from  The  Woman's  World.) 
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An  outdoor  living  room  should  also  be  conveniently  entered 
directly  from  the  living  room  of  the  house.  To  go  through  the 
kitchen  or  out  the  front  door  and  around  the  house  to  get  to 
the  garden  does  not  make  it  easy  to  use  the  outdoor  living 
room.  When  we  can  see  into  the  outdoor  living  room  from 
the  living  room  of  the  house,  and  are  coaxed  outdoors  by 
the  pleasant  spot,  then  the  outdoor  living  room  is  fulfilling 
its  function.  It  should  be  a  real  part  of  the  house. 

Cqllect  pictures  of  outdoor  living  rooms.  Plan  an  outdoor 
living  room  for  your  own  home. 

How  Virginia  and  her  mother  planned  their  garden.  Having 
collected  ideas  and  suggestions  for  their  garden,  Virginia  and 
her  mother  proceeded  to  make  a  plan  for  it.  They  made  their 
first  plan  on  paper,  just  as  a  landscape  architect  does  before 
he  begins  the  actual  work.  Making  the  plan  on  paper  helps  one 
to  see  what  the  final  effect  will  be. 

The  plan  which  Virginia  and  her  mother  finally  used  for 
their  grounds  is  shown  in  Figures  97  and  98.  You  will 
observe  that  they  followed  all  the  general  rules  for  planning 
small  gardens. 

The  planting  of  flowers  and  shrubs  follows  the  boundaries 
and  the  foundation  of  the  house.  There  is  a  lawn  unbroken 
by  paths,  flower  beds,  or  shrubbery,  thus  adding  a  feeling  of 
spaciousness.  The  plan  is  principally  informal  in  character, 
though  it  has  a  suggestion  of  formal  balance  in  the  general  plan 
for  borders  of  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  sun  dial  makes  a 
pleasing  center  of  interest. 

The  service  yard  is  screened  from  view  by  a  lattice,  and  the 
vegetable  garden  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  a 
border  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  terrace,  which  is  the  out¬ 
door  living  room,  opens  off  the  living  room  of  the  house,  and 
has  a  pleasant  view. 

Make  a  plan  for  the  grounds  around  your  own  home- 
Plan  for  a  center  of  interest,  for  an  outdoor  living  room, 
for  a  flower  garden,  and  for  any  other  features  for  which 
you  have  the  space. 
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How  a  yard  can  serve  the  needs  of  small  children.  In  our 

study  of  house  furnishing  we  discussed  the  special  needs  of 
small  children.  Just  as  the  right  kind  of  furnishings  in  the 
house  help  children  to  live  more  happily  and  to  form  better 


fig.  99 

The  children’s  yard  should  have  play  equipment. 
(Courtesy.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


habits,  so  can  the  right  kind  of  yard  for  them  to  play  in  help 
them  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally. 

The  children  in  the  picture  in  Figure  99  like  to  play  in 
their  own  yard  because  they  have  something  interesting  to  do. 
They  are  getting  exercise  and  fresh  air  and  are  learning  how 
to  live  happily. 

Wading  pools,  sand  boxes,  slides,  see-saws,  swings,  and 
trapezes  are  types  of  play  equipment  which  help  to  make  the 
yard  livable  for  the  small  child.  These  pieces  of  equipment  in 
the  play  yard  are  not  likely  to  create  a  beauty  spot  in  the 
garden,  but  no  one  who  understands  the  needs  of  little  children 
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will  object  to  this  sacrifice.  The  small  child’s  play  yard  is  his 
outdoor  living  room. 


FIG.  IOO 


This  old  house  in  its  original  state  was  barren  and  deserted. 
(Courtesy  of  The  Small  Home,  official  magazine 
of  The  Architects’  Small  House  Service  Bureau.) 

Attractive  grounds  help  to  make  a  house  into  a  home.  We 

have  said  much  about  furnishing  the  house  so  that  it  is  livable 
for  the  family ;  and  we  have  seen  how  beauty  and  visual  com¬ 
fort  contribute  to  the  livable  quality  of  the  house.  In  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  that  the  furnishings  of  a  house  help  to 
make  it  more  livable,  attractive  grounds  help  to  make  it 
more  livable. 

This  point  is  illustrated  very  effectively  in  the  pictures  in 
Figures  100  and  10 1.  These  illustrations  show  a  house  before 
and  after  it  was  painted,  and  the  grounds  planted  and  renewed. 
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Trees,  flowers,  shutters,  a  lattice,  and  some  flower  boxes  have 
wrought  a  marvelous  transformation.  Can  there  be  any 


FIG.  IOI 


The  same  house  after  adding  shutters  and  improving  the  grounds. 
(Courtesy  of  The  Small  Home ,  official  magazine  of 
The  -Architects’  Small  House  Service  Bureau.) 


better  argument  for  making  the  exteriors  of  our  homes  attrac¬ 
tive?  The  old  house  in  its  original  state  is  barren  and  de¬ 
serted,  but  after  the  transformation  it  seems  friendly  and 
invites  us  to  enter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  may  the  play  equipment  in  a  yard  change  as  children  grow 
older?  Make  some  suggestions. 

2.  What  kinds  of  shrubbery  grow  well  in  your  community?  What 
kinds  would  be  suitable  where  tall  shrubbery  is  needed?  Low 
shrubbery? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  a  waste  of  money  for  people  who  rent  a  house  to 
spend  it  for  flowers  or  §hrubbery?  Why,  or  why  not? 
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A  SUMMARY  TO  HELP  US  ORGANIZE  AND  TEST 
WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  THE 
HOUSING  PROBLEM 

The  only  real  test  of  what  we  know  about  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem  is  our  ability  to  use  what  we  have  learned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  own  housing  problem.  The  “Home  Projects ”  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  end  of  this  summary  will  suggest  ways  in  which 
you  can  do  this.  You  may  think  of  other  projects  which  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  apply  what  you  have  learned. 

It  is  helpful  in  summarizing  and  organizing  our  ideas,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  in  “Standards  for  Housing,’’  and  the  “Ques¬ 
tions  for  Summarizing  and  Testing.” 

STANDARDS  FOR  HOUSING 

I.  Does  the  house  I  live  in  provide  for  my  special  needs? 

1.  Is  the  arrangement  for  sleeping  adequate? 

2.  Is  there  sufficient  storage  space? 

3.  Can  I  study  quietly  and  alone? 

4.  Can  I  entertain  my  friends  easily? 

5.  Can  I  have  privacy? 

II.  Does  the  house  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  family? 

3.  Are  there  enough  rooms  to  make  family  life  pleasant? 
2,  Is  the  neighborhood  desirable? 
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3.  Is  transportation  good? 

4.  Is  there  adequate  storage  space? 

5.  Are  the  heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  and  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  adequate? 

6.  Do  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house  provide  for 
the  family  needs? 

III.  Do  the  furnishings  make  my  home  livable? 

1.  Is  each  room  furnished  to  secure  a  maximum  amount 
of  use? 

2.  Are  the  right  furnishings  provided  for  each  activity 
carried  on  in  the  home? 

3.  Do  the  furnishings  provide  visual  comfort?  Do 
they  have  some  art  quality? 

4.  Are  the  furnishings  arranged  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  interior  decoration? 

IV.  Do  the  furnishings  provide  for  the  individual  needs  of  the 
family  members? 

1.  For  young  children? 

2.  For  elderly  people? 

V.  Do  the  grounds  around  the  house  provide  for  family  and 
individual  needs? 

1.  For  an  outdoor  living  room? 

2.  A  play  yard  for  children? 

VI.  Are  the  grounds  attractive? 

1.  Planned  according  to  principles  of  design? 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARIZING  AND  TESTING 

1.  Write  out  with  full  explanations  five  principles  of  interior 
decoration  expressed  in  this  unit. 

2.  Observe  some  home  you  know  in  terms  of  these  five  princi¬ 
ples.  What  violations  do  you  find?  Make  sketches  and 
written  explanations  to  illustrate  your  meaning. 

3.  Read  current  articles  on  interior  decoration  and  collect 
pictures.  How  do  these  express  the  ideas  discussed  in  this 
chapter? 
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4.  Collect  pictures  of  gardens  which  express  the  principles  of 
design. 

5.  Create  three  imaginary  family  situations  showing  difficulties 
in  family  life: 

(1)  where  the  housing  problem  and  family  relationships  are 
involved ; 

(2)  where  the  housing  problem  and  financial  problems  are 
involved;  and 

(3)  where  the  housing  problem  and  the  housekeeping  prob¬ 
lem  are  involved. 

HOME  PROJECTS 

1.  Plan  to  refurnish  your  own  room  so  as  to  make  it  more  liv¬ 
able.  Take  kodak  time  exposures  of  your  room  before  and 
after  refurnishing.  Make  a  floor  plan  of  the  room  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  is  after  refurnishing. 

2.  With  the  cooperation  of  your  parents  undertake  the  refur¬ 
nishing  of  some  room  in  the  house  to  make  it  more  livable, 
the  living  room,  dining  room,  or  kitchen.  Take  pictures  and 
make  floor  plans  before  and  after  the  changes  are  made. 

3.  Undertake  a  gardening  project.  Plan  a  flower  garden,  rock 
garden,  pool,  or  outdoor  living  room.  Take  pictures  to 
show  your  result. 

4.  Make  a  survey  of  the  housing  needs  for  your  whole  family. 
List  the  needs  for  the  whole  family,  and  for  each  individual 
member.  How  well  does  the  house  you  live  in  meet  these 
needs?  Check  off  on  each  list  the  needs  that  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Find  a  house  in  your  community,  within  the 
price  which  your  family  can  pay,  that  most  nearly  meets 
the  requirements. 

5.  If  you  are  going  away  to  college  next  year,  make  a  plan  for 
your  procedure  in  finding  suitable  housing  for  yourself. 
What  will  you  do  to  make  your  room  more  livable? 
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